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The production oi this work in the present shape is the result of 
a desire to make it more accessible to the general public. Two 
Editions have already been published ; but as the price was high, 
the book could not reach the mass of the people. Hence this 
cheap edition. It is well to state that the cheaper is a reprint 
of the more expensive work. Indeed, it is somewhat larger : a 
few additions to the text having been found advisable. 
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A BIOGRAPHT. 



CHAPTER L 

BIBTH JkSTi EABLT TBAB& 

Tbbbe are two stories with regard to the date of Lord Beaeonsfield's birth : tho 
one giyen by himself, the other by Mr. Picciotto. Acoording to " Dod," — ^that is, 
Lord Beaoonsfield, — ^the future Premier was bom on December 21, in the year 
1805 ; Mr. Picciotto fixes the date of the birth in 1804-~a year earlier. ^ There is 
the same uncertainty as to where Lord Beaconsfield was bom : some sav it was in 
Hackney, and some, in Upper St. Islington ; but the generally accentea tradition 
is that it was in the house at the soutii-west comer of Bloomsbury square, facin^^ 
Hart Street. 

He was the son of Isaac D'Israeli, and of Maria, daughter of (George (or 
Joshua) Basevi, of Brighton, and was the second of four children. E^ sister, 
Sarah, was the eldest child : Balph and James were younger tiian he. Sarah 
accompanied her brotiier on one of his Eastern tours, and there are strong traces 
of her influence in "Alroy." She died in 1859, and her tomb may be seen in 
Willesden Cemetery, Paddington. > James was appointed by Lord Beaconsfield 

1 "Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History," p. 800. 

s Hiss B'lsraeli pUiys an important part in the life of her father. " Towards the end of 
the year 18S9, still in the full vigoar of his health and intellect," writes Lord Beaoonsfield of 
his father, "he suffered a paralvBLs of the optic nerve; and that eye, which for so long a 
tenn had kindled with critical interest over the volumes of so m&ny literatures and so 
muiy knguaffes, was doomed to pursue its animated course no more." " Unhappily," 
poceeds Lora Beaconsfield, "his previous habits of study and composition rendez^ the 
habit of dictation intolerahle, even impossible to him. But with the assistance of his 
daughter, whose intelligent solicitude he has commemorated in more than one grateful 
passive, he selected from his manuscripts three volumes." (" Curiosities of Literature " of 
Isaac D'Israeli, edited by his Son. Introduction, Iviii., lix.) Let me give one or two 
specimens from the " gratefid passages " in which Isaac D'Israeli speaks of the " intelligent 
solicitude" of his daughter. In the Preface to |he " Amenities of Literature" (Moxon, 18I1)» 
oceurs the following jiassage:— "There is one more remark in which I must indulge: tiie 
author of the present work is denied the satisfaction of reading a cdngle line of it, yet he 
flatters himself that he shall not trespass on the indulgence he claims for any slight inad- 
vertencies. It has been confided to onb whose eyes unceasingly pursue the volume for him 
who can no more read, and whose eager hand traces the thought ere it vanish in the thinking; 
bat it is only a father who can conceive the affectionate patience of filiid devotion." (iz.-x.) 
*' Public favour," he writes again in the " Miscellanies of Literature" (Moxon, 1840. Preface 
vL), " has encouraged the republication of these various works, which often referred to 
have lonff been difficult to procure. It has been deferred from time to time with the inten- 
tion of giving the subjects a more enlarged investigation; but I have delayed the task till 
it cannot be performs. One of tiie Calamities of Authors falls to my lot. the delicate oigan 
of vision with me has suffered a sing^ar disorder— a disorder which no oculist by his touch 
can heal, and no physiciui by his en)mence can expound ; so much remains conoeminff the 
Irame of man unrevealed to man ! In the midst of my libraxy I am as it were distant from 
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to a Commissionership in the Inland Bevenue, and died, rathef. sudd^y, in 1868. 
Balph, who also owes hi^ elevation to his better-known brother, still holds the- 
office of Deputy Clerk of Parliaments. 

Hie first of me family to settle in England was Benjamin D'Israeli, grandfather 
of the present bearer of the same name. As to the history of the f^nily before 
their arrival in England, we have to rely wholly on the authority of Lord 
Beaconsfield ; and his stoiy is somewhat fanciful. His grandfather, he tells us, ^ 
was "an Italian descendant from one of those Hebrew families whom the 
Liquisition forced to emigrate from tibe Spanish Peninsula at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and who found a refuge in the more tolerant territories of the 
Venetian Eepublic." In their new home they dropped their " Grothic surname," 
and " grateful to the Grod of Jacob who had sustained them tiirough unprece- 
dented trials and guarded them through unheard of perils, they assumed the 
name of Disraeli, a name never borne before^ or since, by any other family, in 
order that their race might be for ever recognised." 

Continuing the story in the same strain, he tells us that the Disraelis belonged 
to the higher Jewish caste of the Sephardim, and that they were related to the 
Tery best Hebrew families. It is not ezplamed to us why Disraeli should be 
considered a name so peculiar in a Jew : it is simply Israel, with a ' d' prefixed, 
and a vowel added: m other words, an Italianized form of one of me very 
conmionest of Jewish names. Nor does Lord Beaconsfield explain why a 
name so peculiar, and by which the race was to "be for ever recognised," has 
been changed by himself. His father always spelled the name "D'Israeli," and 

it. My unfinished labours, frustrated designs, remain poralysed. In a joyous heat Z 
wander no longer through the wide circuit before me. The ' strucken deerf has the sad 
privil^e to weep when he lies down, perhaps no more to course amid those far-distant 
woods where once he sought to ranp^e. Although thus compelled to refrain in a great 
measure from all mental labour, and mcapadtated from the use of the pen and the book, 
these works notwithstanding have received many important corrections, having been read 
over to me with critical precision. Amid this partial darkness I am not left without a 
distant hope, nor a present consolation ; and to hbr who has so often lent to me the l^ht of 
her eyes, the ^telligence of her voice, and the careful work of her hand, the author must 
ever owe *the debt immense* of paternal gratitude." 

Mr. H. O. Bohn, the eminent publisher, in a letter to the Bichmond and Twichenham 
TimeSt August 8, 1878, gives the following interesting particulars with regard to Mr. Mere- 
dith, the bet^thed of Miss Disraeli : *f Ilie Mr. Meredith who was engaged to marry Miss 
Saiah D'Israeli was an accomplished and highly-educated gentleman, the nephew and 
adopted heir of Mr. William Meredith, a retired contractor of considerable wealth who had 
renuJned a confirmed celibate to an advanced age. His name had .become familiar in 
literary circles In consequence of his liberal jMitronage of Mr. Thomas Taylor, the so-called 
Flatomst, whose translation of Aristotle in ten volumes quarto, and many oUier translations^ 
from the Greek, he encouraged and paid for to the extent of several thousand pounds, 
besides grantiiuf him an annuity for life. Mr. Meredith's great enjoyment was literary 
society, to whi<£ end he used during the London season to give monthly dinners— literary 
Sympoda— to parties of eight, rarely more, at which, besides mjrself , were usually present 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Day, the Poor Law Commissioner, Mr. MenBdith, 
lunior, and occasionally one or botii the D'Israelis. There were others, but I don't remem- 
ber their names. The eldest Ab*. Meredith died late in the summer of 1831, and with the 
exception of the annuity already granted to Mr. Thomas Taylor, bequeathed all his property, 
including a fine library, to the nephew in question, who, however, died of fever at Gibraltar 
on his way home, a few days after his uncle, and before he could receive tidings of the 
event. In consequence of this, the property passed to his father's rather numerous family, 
which was by no means originally intended. Miss D'Israeli retired to Twickenham in 18^ 
where she resided till within a short time ot her death, in one of the Ailsa Park villas^ 
solacing herself with charitable pursuits and the cultivation of- her small garden." The 
inscription on her monument is as follows : "In Memory of Sarah, only Daughter of Isaac 
D'Israeli, Esqre., Author of Curiosities of Literature. Bam 29th Deer., 1802. Died 19tb^ 
Deer., 1869." The monument consists of a Maltese Cross, which bears the lettenJ.H.S.,' 
and at the Jmiction of the arms is the inscription " Thy will be done," grsven in old . 
characters. 

1 ** Curiosities of literature of Iiaae Disraeli," edited by his Son. L IntroductioD, zz.— ^ 
JDcU, Fourteenth edition, 1819. - 
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10, as a role, did Lord Beaconsfield himself in his earlieryears. And, finallj, we 
h,7e no mention here of a third yariety of the name. We hear nothing— either 
in connection with the remarkable name itself, or in the catalogue of the family's 
grand relations — of a Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, who, in the earlier part of this 
oentniy, carried on business* as a money-lender in the city of Dublin. This 
omission is the more strange if it be true that Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, of Dublin, 
was the uncle of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Up to the publication of Mr. Picciotto's interesting book, to which I have 
already referred, the connection of Isaac D'IsraeU with the Jewish faith was 
igsi&raRj supposed to have been slight and brief, and certainly to hare dosed 
before the biriUi of his son. Mr. Picciotto has thrown, however, quite a different 
light upon this subject It is Ixue that Isaac D'Israeli, though he was for years 
a r^olar subscriber to the synagogue, ^ was never a regular attendant at its 
ttrvices, inherited religious indifference on both sides, ^ and abandoned all coi^ 
mnnion with the faim on very small cause. But he remained in avow^ 
eommunion witii the creed till 1817, and did not completely break from it untl\ 
1821. ^ 

^ As a conseauence. Lord Beaconsfield was brought up during his earlier years \ 
in the Jewish faitn; and he and his brothers were ''all initiated into Uie \ 
oorenant of Abraham." Mr. Picciotto even gives the name of the person who 
performed the "initiatory rite. "8 

Lord Beaconsfield, however, did not long remain a member of his ancestral 
laith; but the circimistances of his entrance into the Christian Chur ch are not 
d^i^zJsSBS. According to one story^ Mr. Bogers was lbs auihor of the great 
iRffEof r^ieneration. The tale eo'es that the poet, who was an intimate friend of 
Isaac D'Israeli, took a fancy to w« bookworm s bright young child ; and. anxious 
titatr^i^on should not be a bar to his success in life, asked whether he nad been 
Uipiized. Finding that, though twelve years of age, the young hopeful was still 
outside the pale of the Church, the pious poet brought nim off to the nearest 
dinrch, and had him baptized. This tale <mght certainly to be true ; it would fit 
in dramatically with the rest of Mr. Disraeli's career. Fancy the champion-in- 
chief of our Established Church owing his Christianity to the whim of a man 
nnconnected with him in blood — and the whim of such a man ! Heine says one 
oTight to be very particular as to what grandfather he chooses ; perhaps one ought 
to be even more particular in his choice of a godfather. It was certainly rather 
ominous to have as one's sponsor a man declared by the experienced Luttrell to 
be the greatest sensualist he had ever known. ^ 

According to the other account, Lord Beaconsfield owes his admission to the 
Christian Church to a Mrs. Ellis, the wife' of a literary man weU known some years 

1 Picciotto, p. 296. 

s Ibid.f p. 295; and Lord Beaconsfield fives similar testimony. His grandfather, he says 
{CfufioaUies vf LUeraturef I. Int., xxiii.), "appears never to have cordially or hiUmately 
mixed with his oommanity." And as to his grandmother, he writes: "My grandmother, 
the beautiful daughter of a family, who had miflered much from persecution, had imbibed 
that disUke for her laoe which the vain are too apt to adopt when they find HaX they are 
iKim to public contempt. The indignant feeling that should be reserved for the persecutor, 
in the mortification of their disturbed sensibility, is too often visited on the victim l and the 
tanse of annoj^ce is recognised not in the ignorant malevolence of the powerful, but in 
the consdentaous conviction of the innocent sufferer." He adds that she was " so 
mortified by his social position, that she lived until eighty vdthout indulging in a tender 
enressioa.^' (Ibid, xxv.) ^ 

• "It may be interesting," writes Mr. Picciotto. "to our Jewish readers to learn that the 
^tleman who performed the initiatory rite on the present Premier of England was a rela- 
tive of his mother, the late David Abarbenel Lindo, an influential member of the Spanish 
and Portugese Ck)ngresatlon, and a merchant of high commercial standii^." (Note, p. 800.. 

^ "Luttrell was tallong of Moore and Bogers— the poetry <^ the former so lioentious, that 
e( the latter so pure ; much of its popularity owing to its being so carefully weeded of every- 
thiqgi^)pioachmg to indelicacy: and the contrast between we lives and the worts of the 
two men— the former a pattern of conjugal and domestic regularlly. the latter of all the 
■MDhe had ever known the greatest Bensuali8t.--<l'r0V»lle'« MimoirSt vi 824. Fomtli edition. 
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4 LORD BEACONSFIELIX 

ago. She, it is said, took advantage of old Disraeli's absence, and had the son 

haptized. 

Howeyer, whatever doubt there may exist as to Mr. Disraeli's sponsors, there 
is no doubt that he was baptized, and that the ceremony took place in St. 
Andrew's, Holbom. 

This point, long in dispute, was settled by "Sylvanus Urban," of the OeiUleman^s 
MagazvM, who, in the December number of 1875, gives the form on the page 
opposite as a copy from the Register of Baptisms. 

We have glimpses in Lord Beaconsfield's own words of the manner of his life in 
his youth. His father is generally supposed to have stood for one of the figures 
in "Vivian Grey," and the description there given of him represents a man at 
ease in his circumstances, devoted to study, and but slightly attentive to the 
every-day cares of life. His son w °° ptv%v>^]^][j|r_on/vBr^/i pretty much his own way ; 
anid was not so much reai^tfti, ttB Bll OW'efl to ctqw. It is, perhaps, characteristic of 
4(ie father's easy way of taking his cniia s destiny that he (Ud net send him to 
/£ton, or to any other of the fashionable schools. Indeed, the places where Lord 
' Beaconsfield was educated are so obscure that there is some difficult in fini^tng 
out which they were. I believe he spent some portion of his boyhooa in a board- 
ing-school at Winchester ; not in the great school of the town, but in a private 
establidunent there. He is also said to have attended a school taught by a Uni- 
tarian clergyman at Walthamstow ; and in an essay in the Edinburgh Meview, by 
Mr. A. Hayward, Q.C., I find it stated that he received part of his education in 
Hampshire. 

Whatever he does know, however. Lord Beaconsfield probably owes principally 
to himself. We can q^vdte fancy that one of his dreamy and imacfinative nature 
took a strong delight m poring over the quaint volumes with which the library of 
the author of the "Curiosities of Literature" was filled. The history of his own 
people, it is evident, was one of the subjects 'of which he was passionately fond; 
for we find traces in several of his works — ^particularly in his early ones — of con- 
siderable acquaintance with the story of the Jewish people. The thoughts wluch, 
in these hours of boyish study, were suggested of the contrast between the sublime 
Hebrew past and the mean Hebrew present, had their share in firing the boy's 
imagination, in stirring his ambition, perhaps, also, in hardening his heart. 

One great advantage Lord Beaconsneld reaped ^m the position of his father : 
he obt^ed through it the enirie into goodLondon society. Self-confident, ready- 
tongued, and handsome, he evidently made the most of this advantage;^ 
and we find him at a very early age a prominent figure at one of the most promi- 
nent salons of London in that day. 

While Mr. Disraeli was a youth, the Countess of Blessington and the Count 
d'Orsay were still in the prime of life and the heydey of fortune. The manner of 
life wmch the Countess led has been so often described, that I may dismiss the 
subject in a few words. Her ladyship, it is known, was the daughter of a drunken, 
brutal, and impecunious Irish squire, and spent her earlier days in a small town 
in Ireland. Conscious at the same time of extremely brilliant tuents and brilliant 
beauty, edie must have felt with terrible bitterness the squalor of her early sur- 
roundings, and have learned to prize with fierce earnestness the advantages o£ 
wealth. Then, she received from childhood the bad training of those who have to 
hide from the outside world the misery of their circumstances. And, in addition, 
she was allowed unrestrained liberty, and made ample use of the indulgence by 
audacious flirtations with the garrison officers. Her girlhood was the fittest 
training for an after-life of female Bohemianism. Nor was her womanhood passed 
in circumstances more favourable. She was married before she was sixteen to & 
Captain Farmer, who was, or became, a wild or insane drunkard. Separated fron). 
him, she passea some years as the companion of a former admirer. Captaia 
Farmer died in 1817 ; four months after his death, his widow was married to tbei 
Earl of Blessmgton. The death of the Earl of Blessmgton in 1829 again left h 
a widow. 
With the Oountess of Blessington lived Count d'Orsay. As he, too, has o: 
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6 LOBD BEACONSFIELD. 

been described, I may dismiss him with a few words. He had, it is well 
known, been married to the daughter of the Earl, and the step-daughter of the 
Ck>untess of Blessington. The match, for some reason or other, proved imhappy. 
The Count, his wife, and the Countess of Blessington had at one time lived all 
three together, but after two years of this life the young Countess took leave of 
her hus^nd and her step-mother, and from that time tiU their death, in various 
places and amid various fortunes. Count d'Orsay and the Countess of Blessington 
uved together. They were perfectly suited the one to the other, and evidently 
were deeply attached. But as to whether their relations were immoral, as they 
were equivocal, society had then, as now, strong suspicions, yet no absolute cer- 
tainty. It is, however, but just to say that, in his last days, when the heavy 
hand of illness had already fallen on him, and the heavier hand of death was very 
near, and when already the Countess was dead. Count d'Orsay solemnly declared 
that he had never borne any love towards her but that of a son to a mother. 

The Count was blessed by nature with a fine face and a splendid figure, and, as 
is known, was, amid all the dandies of his time, the acknowledged leader of 
fashion, dictating with equal omnipotence the code of a ballroom and the shape 
of a hat. Nature, besides, had bestowed on him the still ^eater blessing of per- 
fect health, and accordingly he was cheerful amid multitudmous embarrassments,^ 
and was never afflicted by that weariness of spirit which so often afilicts the' 
favourites of fortime. He was, besides, the paragon of politeness, had artistio 
ability of a high order, and those who knew him l^t (Lord Beaconsfield amon^ 
the rest^) declare that, besides those showy talents, he had a keen and solid 
intellect. 

The company that Mr Disraeli met at the Countess of Blessington's was of a 
motley character. The future Emperor of the French, then plain Prince Louis 
Kapoleon. was often there — taciturn, abstracted, and, according to the appear- 
ance of tne times, a dreamer of wild dreams. And with him came, too, M. de 
Homy, engaged as yet in composing light love poems, occasionally strumming 
the guitar, and giving to but few, and perhaps not even to himself, any indica- 
tion of the will of iron and the heart of steel tnat could plot the strangulation of 
a republic, the quick assassination of hundreds in the streets, and the slow 
muraer of thousands in the pontoons. 

There, too, wobably Mr. Disreali occasionally heard Theodore Hook's good- 
natured, and Horace Smith's pointed, wit, Tom Moore's melodies, and the evil 
stories of Bogers ; and it may have been in this debateable groimd that he first 
laid the foundations of that friendship with Lord Lyndhurst, which was to so 
greatly help and so deeply influence his career. 

It will be seen that, however varied the nationality, the pursuit, and the character 
of the^people who met at the Countess of Blessington's, there was vet a certain 
similarity — a sort of family likeness — between several of them. The equivocal 
character of the house was reflected in the equivocal character of the guests. 

Many of the guests, like the host, were gamblers with fortune : great in hope 
and deep in debt, rich in talents and energy, but with a career spoiled or not yet 
come, and ever expecting the morrow that would bring sublime fortune, or 
abvsmal ruia 

We see, then, the double influences to which the young Disraeli was subjected. 
On the one hand, there was the literary quiet of nis home ; on the other, the 
bustle of a society in which he moved among^ the active and the great of the 
earth. His surroimdings at once suggested literary effort and political ambition. 

The nature, too, which was exposed to these cufferent sets of circumstances, | 
was, like that of most men, a very mixed one. On one side of his character! 
dreamy, imaginative, and abstracted, young Disraeli was on the other active^- 
practi^, and observant. And now we proceed to describe the fruits which this 
variety of circumstances and this mixture of character produced. 

But before I proceed to the description of the young Disraeli's mental char- 

m ■ ■ 

1 "Lothair," Geneial Prefooe, xviU. 
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'leter, it will not be amiss to say something of his rather remarkable exterior. 
Acoordingf to unanimous contemporary testunonv, be was singularly handsome^ 
He had long raven locks, eyes bright with intelligence and yivacity, a regular 
Boee, and a complexion of ultra-romantic pallor. Unfortunately, Bfr. DisrcAli appears 
to hsTB been as conscious of his beauty as of his other gifts. There are traditiooB 
of lus having outdandied even the leaders in that age of dandies. We hear of 
vebet coats of strange cut, flashing rings, and interminable chains, tasselled canes, 
and such like extravagances. ^ 

In 1826 occim-ed a remarkable event in Lord Beaconsfield*s life : in that year 
vas published the first volume of ** Vivian Grey." The success of ^e book was 
enormous. Its wit, its cynicism, its splendid diction, but, above aU, its bold intro- 
daction under tnuMjparent names of the most prominent characters of the time, 
made it tiie book of the season. It was everywhere called for; in the papers ox 
the day we find mention of its having even had the honour of royal perusal, and 
the author became one of the lions of the hour. The second part of the story 
was 'v^tten in 1827, and was much inferior to the first. In 1828 appeared 
''Popanilla," a satire upon the leadin^^ political topics of the day. It is a very 
elever work, and, indeed, Mr. Disra^'s chief excellence in composition lies in 
Mb power of happy burlesque. 

To this period also belongs the "Young Duke," a work somewhat of the 
"Vivian Grrey" style. Like the earlier work, it professes to be a picture of 
lashionable societv, but instead of the iliie being spoken of with the scorn which 
we find in the earlier production, they are describea in terms of slavish adulation. 

1 "He was," writes one of Mr. Disraeli's most caustic critics, (J. C. Jeallreson, "Novels 
«id Novelists," ii. 228-9), "an egr^ous dandy. . . . foppery to an extreme of extravagance 
was the mode with lads thirty years ago ; but he outstripped every one of his competitors in 
personal adornment. At this day matrons of fashicm often recall the graces, the separate 
trappings, and the entire appearance of lyisraeh the Youneer as he made his first essays in 
the great world— his ringlets, of silken black hair, his flashing eyes, his effeminate air and 
lisping vpioe, his dress coats of black velvet lined with white satin, his white kid gloves, 
irith his wrists surrounded by a long hanging fringe of black silk, and his ivory cane of 
which the handle inlaid withgold was relieved by more black silk in the shape of a tassel.** 

"D'IsraeU," writes N. P. miis, (" Pencillings by the way,") describing an evening at the 
Countess ot Blessington's, " had arrived before me. and sat in the deep irindow. looking out 
upon Hvde Itek, ynth the last rays of daylight reflected from the goiweous gola flowers of a 
qtendidly embroidered waistcoat. Patent leather pumps, a white stu^k, with a black cord 
and tassel, and a quantity of chains about his neck and pockets, served to make him, even 
in the dim hght, rather a conspicuous object. . . . D'lsraeli has one of the most remarkable 
faces I ever saw. He is lividly pale, and but for the energy of his action and the strength of his 
Itmgs, would seem a victim to oonsmnption. His eye is as black as Erebus, ana has the 
most mocking and lying-in-wait sort of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with a kind 
of working and impatient nervousness, and when he has burst forth, as he does constantly, 
with a particularly successful cataract of expression, it assumes a curl of triumphant scorn 
that would be worthy of a Mephistopheles. His hair is as extraordinary as his taste in waist- 
coats. A thick heavy mass of Jet black ringlets falls over his left cheek almost to his 
eoUariess stock, while on the right temple it is parted and put away with the smooth care- 
folness c^ a girl's, and shines most unctuously — 

* With thy incomparable oU, Macassar ! ' "— {Cknnplete works, 18M, 185-6.) 

We have from this aA-toogiaphic writer, and others, descriptions as to Mr. Disraeli's 
manner and conversation at this stage of his career. 

The conversation on the evening Mr. Willis celebrates turned on Beckford of FontMIL 
^'D'Israeli," continues the writer, '*was the only one at the table who knew him 
and the style in which he gave a sketch of his habits and manners, was worthy of himself. 
I might as well attempt to gather up the foam of the sea as to convey an idea of the extra- 
crdinazy language in whieh he dotaed bis description. There were, at least, five words in 
every sentence that must have been very much astonished at the use they were put to, and 
yet no others ai^Nurently could so well nave conveyed his idea. He talked like a race-horse 
-approaching the winning post, every muscle in action, and the utmost energy of expression 
Iniiig out in every burst/' . . . Vietor Hugo, and his extraordinary novels came next 
tmder discassion ; and D'Israeli, who was fired with his own eloquence, started off, apropos du 
hottes, with a long story of an emnalement he had seen in Upper %ypt. It was as good* 
sod pBrhaps as authentic, as the depcription of the chow-chow-tow m Vivian Grey. . . • 
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It is almost astounding, indeed, to find that Lord Beaoonsfield is not ashamed at* 
the present day to republic this very poor and servile production of his youth. ^ 
The book was at the time very sharply criticised, and some terms which wer& 
employed towards it by the then recently established Westmdmter Mevieio are very 
severe, and also very true, but can scarcely be mentioned to ears so delicate as- 
those of our present generation. From 1828 to 1881 he was engs^ed for the most: 
part in foreign teaveL Of this portion of his life we have no direct information, 
beyond incidental allusions in some of his published works. For instance, in on& 
of the notes to " Alroy " we find it stated that he visited the Mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem, and endeavoured to enter it at the risk of his life. ^ It is also evident 
from other passages of his works that he visited the chief coimtries of the East. 
This tour had a considerable influence on his writings and. his character. In th& 
presence of Jerusalem, the cradle of his race, he seems to have been elevated to a 
serener and better atmo^here than that of the salons of London^ and the works 
which he produced at this period are much better-in tone and finer in feeling 
than the precocious cynicism of *' Vivian Grey," and the ullai^-fashionable pre- 
tences of the * * Young Buke. " During these travels he wrote * * Contarini Fleming. " 
This he tells us, in the General Preface prefixed to his works which he wrote in 
1870, > was published anonymously in the midst of a revolution, and was almost 
stillborn. He goes on, however, to add that the story gradually found admirers 
^amongst others Goethe, Beckford, and Heine. In an earlier preface, written 
in 1853, he speaks of the design of the work as being to describe ** the develop- 

* ■ " Ml I I ■■■-■— ■■ — ■ ■■■■I. ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■■ I 11 I ■ ■ ■■■■■■■■»■ MB ■■——■■— ^1^ 

The circumstantiality of the account was equally horrible and amusing. Then followed the 
sufferer's history, with a score of murders and bsirbarities, heaped together, like Martin's 
Feast of Belshazzar, witii a mixture of horror and splendor that was imparalleled in my 
e3q>erienoe of improvisation. No mystic priest of the Corybantes could have worked himself 
up into a finer f ren^ of language. Coimt d'Orsay kept up, through the whole of the conversa- 
tion and narration, a running me of witty parentheses, half French and half English; and with 
champaign inaU the pauses, the hours flew on very dashingly. Lady Blessington left us towards 
midn%ht, and then the ^conversation took a rather political turn, and something was said 
of (yConnell. D'Isiaeli's lips were playing upon the edge of a champaign glass, which he 
had Just drained, and off he shot again with a description of an interview he had had with 
the agitator the day before, ending in a story of an Irish dragoon who was killed in the- 
Peninsula. His name was ^Lrsfield. His arm was shot off, and he was bleeding to death. 
When told that he could not live, he caUed for a large silver Koblet, out of which be usually 
drank his claret. He held it to the gushing artery and filled it to the brim with blood, 
looked at it a moment, turned it out slowly upon the ground, muttering to himself, " Ir 
that had been shed for old Ireland ! " and expired. You can have no idea how thrillingly 
this little story was told. Fonblanc, however, who is a cold political satirist; could see 
nothing in a man's " decanting his claret," that was in the least sublime, and so Yiviai^ 
Orey got into a passion and for a while was silent."— (7 b. 186.) 

"Many years ago upwards of twenty" writes Mr. Madden, the bi(^]n:apher of th0 
Countess of Blessington, " I frequently met Mr. D'Israeli at Lady BlessingtoiTs abode^ iit 
Seamore Place. It needed no ghost from the grave, or rapping spirit from the invisible 
world, to predicate, even then, tiae success of tiie young D'Israeli m public life. Though in 
general society he was habitually silent and reserved, he was closely observant. It required 
generally a subject of more than common interest to produce th^ fitting degree of 
enthusiasm to animate him and to stimulate him into the exerdse of his marvellous powers 
of conversation. When duly excited, however, his command of language was truly won- r 
derful, his pOwer of sarcasm unsurpassed ; the readiness of his wit, the quickness of his 
perception, the grasp of mind that enabled him to seize on all the parts of any subject 
under discussion, persons only would call in question who hod never been in his company at 
the period I refer to."— (Life and correspondence of the Coimtess of Blessington,. ilL 64-5.) 

1 As a enpedmen of the style of the work, I give the following excerpt from a conversation 
between the Duke and his valet:— "Luigi. I will rise. What is going on to-day?" " The 
gentlemen are all out, your Grace." "And the ladies?" "Are going to the Archery 
Ground, your Grace." "Ah I she will be there, Luigi I " " Yes, your Grace." " My robe, 
Luigi." " Yes, your Grace." " I forgot what I was going to say— Luigi I " *' Yes, your 
Grace." "Luigi, Luigi, Luigi 1" hummed the Duke, perfectly unconscious, and beatinar 
time with his brush.-<New Edition, iu. 12.) 

s New edition, note S5, p. 76. 3 General Prefsoe, xiz. 
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Stent and fonnatioB of the poetic character," a subject "yiigin in the 
imaginatiTe literature of eyery country ; ^ and he also teUs us that for the pur- 
pose of his story he thought it better to select ''a character whose position in 
m should be at yariance, and, as it were, in constant conflict with his tempera- 
vmL" He was a being who, while of southern descent, was to live in a Scan- 
djnavian countiy, and whose "nervous temperament" was, in the midst of the 
"mows and forests of the North," to be continually acted upon by "the image 
ofa distant and most romantic city." CSarrying out this plan he makes his hero 
tba desoendant from a Venetian family, and a dweller m a northern county. 
In otlier words, in " Contarini Fleming, as in nearly all his earlier works, Mr. 
Diacaeli, under the name of another person, is realnr describing himself. He, 
too, a dweller in the harsh and suniras climate of Enfi^land, traces back his 
descent from ancestors who lived by the shores of the Acuiatic, and, in remoter 
times, moved amid tilie stately temples of Jerusalem; and, in the midst of otur 
mist and fog, his imagination is haunted by the memozy of the clear air of 
Venice, and the brilliant sun of Palestine. These things make the work ex- 
tremely interesting. As a piece of composition, however, it is very unequal. 
There are in it passages of poetic self-abandonment, of pure eloquence, and of 
passionate feeling, that alm^ make us doubt whether they could have been 
written by the cruel, bard man of the world with whom we are now all familiar. 
But, on the other hand, there are some scenes which are fantastically and wildly 
afamrd, and which it is scarcely possible to conceive as the products of a man of 
Lord Beaconsfield's real literary ability and genuine wit, for they show utt^ 
deficiency in the humour that distinguishes between bathos and sense. But 
literary taste is not one of Lord Beaconsfield's gifts, and even in his latest 
utterances, as in his earliest, we find him TnistAking tawdry ornament for real 
graca 

As in "Vivian Grey," we are told at considerable lenc^ the history of Con- 
tarini Fleming's schoolboy days, and of his feelings at uus period. It is rather 
interesting to find that Contarini " entertained at this time a deep conviction 
that life must be intolerable unless "he " were the greatest of men. " "I longed, " 
says the hero, "to wave my inspiring sword at the head of armies, or dash into 
the very heat and blaze of eloquent faction. " ^ 

We have also a description of a schoolboy fight, which is not altogether with- 
out interest as presaging the future career of the man who is telling this storjr» 
Contarini has succeeded in knockin£[ his antagonist down; "and mdeed," he 
continues, " I would not have waited for l^eir silly rules of mock combat, but 
have destroyed him in his prostration. "3 The reader, in the course of this 
narratiye, will find many actions recorded in which Lord Beaconsfield showed no 
inclination whatever to wait for the '* silly rules of mock combat" which aan 
sapjposed to regulate the struggles between honourable men5 

Tke father of Contarini Fleming is one of the ministers in a small court, and £B 
I had space to quote at length, I might be able to supply the reader with many 
extracts which foreshadow, in the description of the character of this minidter, 
some of the manners of Lord Beaconsfield, and some of the scenes in which he 
has taken part. Ultimately. Contarini Fleming becomes ^e private secretary of 
his father, and assists him very considerably when a contest arises between hink 
and a Count de Moltke for the premiership of the coimtry. Among other things, 
he wntea an anonymous pamphlet which nas the effect of throwing his father's 
rival into ridicule. We have also, at this period, an account of tiie production 
of a story called " Manstein," and the chaittcter of this work corresponds very 
much, almost word for word, with that of "Vivian Grey." But the most 
remarkable and important scene in "Contarini Fleming" is that in which i» 
described the part the hero took iu a congress. According to Contarini's own 
account of the story, his father, the Prime Minister, and the King, had both 

1 Preface to " Contarini Fleming," edition 1853. 
• s " Oontaiini Fteming," new edition, 27. s md, 82. 
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been thoroughly def eatea by the ambassadors of the other powers, until he, who 
was acting as private secretary of the meeting, suddenly burst in with a happy 
piece of audacity, and succeeded in carrying aB those pomts which his colleagues 
had almost given nj^ in despair. The sentences whicn follow the description of 
this incident I give m full, ^Mirtly because of the wondrous prophecy which they 
contain, and puily because it appears to me to be almost the very best passage 
that Lord Beaconsfield has ever written : — 

"The Conference broke up, my father retired with the kinsf, and desired me to wait 
for him in the hall. I was alone. I was excited. I felt the triumph of Imccess. I felt that 
I had done a ^eat action. ' I felt all my enei^g^ies. I walked up and down the hall in a 
Iren^ of ambition, and I thirsted for action. There seoned to me no achievement oC 
which I was not capable, and of which I was not ambitious. In imagination I shook thrones 
and founded empires. I felt myself a being bom to breathe in an atmosphere of revolution. 

''Ify father came not. Time wore away, and the day died. It was one of those stem* 
sublime simsets, which is almost the only appearance In the north in which nature enchanted 
ane. I stood at the vrindow, gazinff on the burnished masses that, for a moment, were sus- 
pended in their fleetmg and capricious beauty on the fax horizon. I turned aside and looked 
at the rich trees sufFo^ with the crimson light, and ever and anon irradiated by the dving 
shoots of a golden ray. The deer were steaUng home to their bowers, and I watched them 
till their glancing forms gradually lost their lustre in the declining twilight. The glory 
had now departed, and all grew dim. A solitary star alone was shining m the grey sky, 
a bright and solitary star. 

"And as I gazed upon the sunset, and the star, and the dim beauties of the coming eve, 
my mind grew calm, and all the bravery of my late reverie passed away. And I felt indeed 
a difvust for all the worldiness on which I had been late pondering. And there arose in my 
mind a desire to create things beautiful as that golden sun and that glittering star. 

"I heard my name. The hall was now da^rkened. In the distance stood my father. I 
Joined him. He placed his arm affectionately in mine, and said to me, '*My son, you will 
oe Prime Minister of ; perhaps something greater." i 

One of the points which Lord Beaconsfield keeps most distinctly and freq^uently 
before our minds, is the already mentioned fact that Ck>ntanni Fleming is a 
foreigner in a foreign land; that he has no real communion of feeling wim the 
people among whom he lives ; that, in point of fact, he rather despises those 
whom he helps his father to rule. 

Contarini asks us to allow that ''some exemption from the sectarian pre- 
judices that embitter life may surely be expected from one who, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, finds himself without country, without kindred, 
4uid without friends. "3 "Wherever I moved," he tells us again, "I looked 
aroimd me and beheld a race different from myself. There was no sympathy 
between my frame and the rigid clime whither I had been brought to hve."* 

1 Ibid. 176-7. It is shown by an anecdote in Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens's Life of Lord Mel 
bourne that it was not in the pages of fiction only that I^rd Beaconsfield ventured to 
prophecy the sublime cimax of his career. 

"To celebrate her younger brother's birthday," writes Mr. Torrens, "Mrs. Norton asked 
to dinner the other members of her family who were in town, two of her husband's colleagues 
in the magistracy. Lord Melbourne, and the author of * Vivian Grey,' in whom she had 
recently discovered the son of her father's intimate friend. Toung Disraeli was not long 
returned from his tmvels in the East, with traits of which he liad interested her on the 
occasion of their first acquaintance. He had just then been defeated In an attempt to get 
into Parliament for the borough of Wycombe, where he attributed his failure to want oC 
support by the Whigs. Mrs. Norton presented him after dinner to the Home Secretary, 
who had the power, she said, of retrievmp^ the disappointment if he chose ; and whose frame 
and open manner led to a long conversation, in wbich Mr. Disraeli mentioned the circum- 
stances of his late discomfiture, dwelling on each particular with the emphasis which every 
youn^ man of ambition since Parliament was invented is sure to lay upon the broken 
promises and scandalous behaviour of bis victorious foes. Hie Minister was attracted more 
and more as he listened to the uncommonplaoe language and spirit of the youthful politidaiii 
and thought to himself he would be \veU worth senang. AbrupUy, but with a certain tone oc 
kindness which took away any air of assumption, he said * Well now, teU me,— what do yoa 
want to be ? ' The qui«t gravity ai the reply fairly took him aback—' I want to be Piime 
3Iinister.'"— Jfemoinr of the Right H<m, WiUiam, find YiscownA Jfe{&(mrfM, by W. M. 
Torrens, M.P., i., 426-6. 

9iMd.9. *Ibid,Vk 
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^' Their blue eyes/* be says, speaking of his two brothers, "their flaxen hair, and 
their white Tisages, daimed no kinc&ed with my Venetian countenance." ^ And 
in another passage he speaks of ''the vast quantity of dull, lowering, entanglinfi^ 
ties that formed the great domestic mesh, and bound me to a country which I 
detested, coyered me with a climate which killed me, surrounded me with 
manners with which I could not sympathise, and duties which Nature impelled 
me not to fulfil." "I felt" he ados, ''that, to ensure my emancipation it was 
necessary at once to dissolve all ties of blood and affection, and to break aVay 
from those links v>hxch chained me as a citizen. to a country which I abhorred." > 

These passages, the frank expressions of youth, exnlain a great deal in Lord 
Seaconsfield's career. If we find him indifferent to tne ordinary feelings of our 
eountry, sympathising with its passions only so far as they serve nis own purposes, 
and heedless of its interests save when they are bound up with his own, he him- 
self supplies in " Contarini Fleming " the explanation. We cannot expect, he 
tells us, that he, the raven-locked, dark-eyed, dark-skinned child of Venice and 
Jerusalem, should have any community of feeling wiih a race of blue eyes, flaxen 
hair, and white visages, who dwell in a country no detests and under a climate 
that kills him. 

It is significant, also^ that the great political idols of Contarini Fleming's 
admiration are Alberom and Ripperda, the two foreigners who succeeded, by 
means of boldness, intrigue, and unscrupulousness, in obtaining the chief power 
in^aain. 

The remaining portion of " Contarini Fleming " is taken up with a description 
of the hero's travels in Italy and the east. T^ere are some passages which are 
extremely interesting, but which I have to pass over as not betuiiu^ directly on my 
subject. There is aUo a love story, which, like most of the other K>ve stories told 
by Lord Beaconsfield, is extravagant, exaggerated, and unreal 

" Alroy" is even a stiU stranger and more extravagant work than "Contarini 
Fleming." It describes a prince of the captivity who in the twelfth century 
succeeded in conquering the Moslem rulers of the Jews, and establishing a new 
Jewish empire. In th^ work, more so even than in "Tancred," we lutve the 
-dearest view of the Hebrew side of Lord Beaconsfield's character. It is one long 
eulogium of the glories of the Jewish race, and one long aspiration for the revival 
of ite power and fame. As to style, the story is principally remarkable for the 
occurrence of passages written in a sort of jargon, half prose, half rhythm. 
Some of these passages are eloquent, but the majority are ludicrous in the 
extreme. This is all the notice I can take of the two last-mentioned productions 
of the Prime Minister's pen. In them both, as I have pointed out, we have the 
same central figure, and that figure is the writer himself. They thus expose to 
us ihe early feelings and the &rst phases of the career which has now become 
interesting for all time. But "Vivian Grey" yields a still richer harvest than 
even ".Contarini Fleming" or "Alroy" of tlus kind of valuable information. 
With "Vivian Grey," then, which I have hitherto only glanced at, I shall deal 
more fully, and I now proceed, in another chapter, to give an analysis of that 
work. 



CHAPTER n, 

VIVIAN GEBT, 

^* Vivian Gbet "—on the front page of whose history is the ominous motto, 

" Why, then, the world's mine oyster 
Wmch I with sword will open,''— 

IS the son of a distinguished literary man. At an early age he gives promise of 

1 Ibid, * Ibid. 49. 
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future eminence. Being sent to school, "in a yery few days Vivian Grey wa» 
decidedly the most popular" boy in tiie place. "He was 'so dashing! so 
devilish good-tempered t so completely up to eveirthing !' " ^ 

Of course Vivian becomes the leader of the school; and how does he employ 
his position ? Tutors are very often gentlemen by bizth as well as by education, 
but our superior hero teaches his schoolfellows that " ushers were to be considered" 
as "a species of upper servants; were to be treated with civility, certainly^ 
as all servants are oy gentlemen; but that .... any fellow voluntarily 
conversing with an usher was to be cut dead bv the whole school. " * 
Would'nt any honest father whip a lad of his who could be guilty of preaching an 
idea so utterly caddish ? However, let us go on with the adventures ofLord 
Beaconsfield's prototype : it is necessary to keep one's temper under considerable 
restraint while going through the production of our Premier's youth. Vivian 
Grey next forms a conspiracy against the authorities with great skill/ for 
already it has been discovered that he has " the tongue of a serpent," ^ and in tiie 
end, leaves the school amid a blaze of triumph^t vengeance mojst.ajrtfidly 
obtained. * 

"In England," reflects the writer of "Vivian Grey,"- " personal distipctioni^ 
the only passport to the society of the ^eat. 'Whether this distinctio^ ^irise 
from fortune, family, or talent, is immaterial ; but certain it is, to enter int^higli' 
society, a man must either have blood, a million, or a genius." ^ Aa the father of 
Vivian Grev is possessed of genius,^ Vivian is able to " enter into the Society of 
title great,' and "this boy of nineteen began to think this society delightfiil,"' 
and beii^, imlike other boys, entirely free from modesty, made himself at hojxie 
in it. Meantime, "having now got through an immense series of historical 
reading, he had stumbled upon a branch of study certainly the most delightful 
in tlie world; but, for a boy, as certainly the most perilous, the studt op 
POLITICS." "And now everyuiing was solved! the inexplicable longings of his- 
soul, which had so often perplexed him, were at length explained. . . . . . 

He paced his chamber in an agitated sj^irit, and panted for the Senate." " Th0 
time drew nigh for Vivian to leave his home for Oxford." But "this person, 
whowas about to be a pupil, this stripling, who was going to begm hi9 
education, had all the d!esires of a matured mind." "He was siready/' 
— at nineteen ! — "a cunning reader of human hearts ; and felt conscious that his 
was a tongue which was born to guide human beings. The idea of Oxford to sucb> 
an individual was an insult ! " 8 

Communing veith himself as to how " he could obtain his magnificent ends,^ 
Vivian Grey thus speaks: "The Bar: pooh! law and bad jokes t3l we are forty; 
and then, with the most briUiant success, the prospect of gout and a coronet. 
Besides, to succeed as an advocate, I must be a great lawyer ; and, to be a great 
lawyer, I must give up my chance of being a great man. The Services in war 
time are fit only for desperadoes (and that truly am I) ; but, in peace, are fit only 
for fools. The Church is more rational Let me see : I should certainly like to 
act Wolsey ; but the thousand and one chances against me ! And truly I feel my 
destiny should not be on a chance. Were I the son of a millionaire, or a noble, I 
might have all. Curse on my lot ! that the want of a few rascal counters, and tiie 
possession of a little rascal blood, should mar my fortimes ! " ^ 

1 New edition, 6. « Ibid. 8. 8 Ibid. 10. 4 Jbid. 12. 5 Jbid. 16. 

" 8 Lord Beaconsfield, thereby suffg:e8ting with characteristically delicate assertion of the 
cdaims of himself and his belongings, tmt his father was also a man of genius. This 
is not the only occasion on whi(£ the author of "Vivian Orey" bestows upon his 
father ludicorously exaggerated praise. Among the accomplishments attributed to Vivian 
Orey is that of imitating the handwriting of ottiers. He is asked by a young lady to give 
her the autograph of Washington Irving, This is his reply :—" Gome, there is Washington 
Irving's autograph for you : read it ; is it not quite in chanuster ? Shall I write any more t 
One of Sir WdUe7% or Mr. Southey't, or Mr. Milman'a, or Mr. DiaraeKsS or shall I 
sprawl a Byron f p. 60. Pretty good company for Isaac Disraeli I " 

7 "Hvian Gr^, 16. 9 Ibid 17. 9 ibid. IS 
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"Why," continue these reflections, "have there been statesmen who have never 
ruled, and heroes who have never conmiered f Why have glorious philosophers 
<lied in a gairet f and why have there oeen i>oet8 whose o^y admirer has been 
Natmre in her echoes f It must be that these beings have thought only of them* 
sotvea, and, constant and elaborate students of their own glorious natures, have 
foigotten or disdained the study of all others. Tesf tee must mix mth the herd; 
we mutt enter into their fedingt; we mutt humour their weaknesses; we must swnpor 
^ise with the sorrows that we do not fed, and share the merriment of fools. Oh, yes/ 
to nde men, we mutt he men; to prove that we are strong, we mutt be weal; to prove 
iuU we are giants, we mutt he dwarfs; even as the Eastern Grenie was hid in the 
duffmed bottle. Our wisdom must be concealed imder folly, and our constancy 
imder caprice. " ^ 

*' I have been often struck," proceeds our youthful philosopher, "by the ancient 
tales of Jupiter's visits to the earth. In these fancirul adventures, the god bore 
no indication of the Thunderer's glor^r ; but was a man of low estate, a herdsman, 
a hind, often even an animal. A mighty spirit has in Tradition, Time's great 
moi^st, perused "the wisdom of the ancients." Even in the same spirit, I 
would explun Jove's terrestrial visitings. For, to ffovem man, even the god appeared 
to feel as a man; and sometimes as a beast, was apparently infiuenced hy their vilett 
passions. Mankind, tlien, is my great gam£." ^ 

Having reached this view of uie, Vivian Grey contemplates his means of success. 
" At this moment, how many a powerful noble wants only wit to be a minister ; 
4Uid what wants Vivian Grey to attain the same end? That noble's influence. 
.... Supposing I am in contact with this magnifico, am I prepared ? Now, 
let me probe my very souL Does my cheek blanch? I have the mind for the 
-conception ; and I can perform right skilfully upon the most splendid of musical 
instnunemts, Ihe human voice, to make those conceptions beloved by others. 
There vrants but one thing more: courage, pure, perfect courage: and does 
"^vian Grey know fear ? He laughed an answer of bitterest derision. ' • 

Soon after Ihese resolutions have been formed, Vivian Grey is brought " in 
contact" vrith a "magniflco," and on him he at once resolves to try his newly 
fonned arta The Marquess of Carabas (this was the magnifico) dines one day 
with Horace Grey, Vivian's father, and others. After dinner, " the peer, at ihe 
top of the table, began to talk politics. . . . The Marquess was decidedly 
wrong, and was sadly badgered by the civil M.P. and the professor. . . . The 
Marquess refuted, liad recourse to contradiction, and was too acute a man to be 
insensible to the f orlomness of his situation ; when, at this moment, a voice pro- 
ceeded from the end of the table, from a voung gentleman, who had hitherto 
preserved a profound silence, but whose silence, if the company were to have 
judged from the tones of his voice, and the matter of his communication, did not 
altogether proceed from a want of confidence in his own abilities. 

" * ]bi my opinion,' said Mr. Vivian Grey, . . . 'his Lordship has been mis- 
understood.' . . . The eyes of the Marquess sparkled, and the mouth of the 
Marquess was closed."^ 

Does not the next passage sound exactly like a description of one of Mr. 
Disraeli's own speeches at the present day? 

*'Mr. Vivian Grey proceeded with the utmost sang froid; he commented upon 
eqiressions, split and subtilised words, indnuated opinions, and finaUy quoted a 
whole passage of Bolingbroke to prove that the opinion of the most noble the 
Hardness of Carabas, was one of the soundest, wisest, and most convincing of 
•opimons that ever was promulgated by mortal man." * 

The quotation from Bolinjgbroke was invented by the defender of the Marquess, 
for " it was a role with Vivian Grey never to advance any opinion as his own. 
... it was therefore his system always to advance an opinion as that of some 
emment and considered personage." ^ Accordingly, "Vivian Grey was reputed 

1 Ibid. a Ibid. Id. 

Si&id. ^ Ibid. ^-5, S Kid. 25. •Ibid. 25-9, 
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in the world as liaving the most astonishing n^emoiy that ever existed; for there ' 
was scarcely a subject of discussion in which he did not gain the victory, by the* 
great names he enlisted on his side of the argument." ^ 

"Vivian did not let the peer escape him in the drawing-room. He soon. 
managed to enter into conversation witii him ; and certainly the Marquess of 
Carabas never found a more entertaining companion. Vivian discoursed on a 
new Venetian liqueur, and taught the Marquess how to mull MoseUe, an operation 
of which tbe Marquess had never heard (as who has?); and then the flood of 
anecdotes, and . little innocent personalities, and the compliments so exquisitely 
introduced, that they scarcely appeared to be compliments ; and the voice so 
pleasant, and conciliating, and the quotation from the Marquess's own speech ; 
and the wonderful art of which the Marquess was not aware, by which, during all 
this time, the lively, chattering, amusing, elegant conversationist, so fuU of 
scandal, politics, and cookerv, did not so much appear to be Mr. Vivian Grey as the 
l^arquess of Carabas himself." 

" * Well, I must be gone,' said the fascinated noble; *I really have not felt in 
such spirits for some time; I almost fear I have been vulgar enough to be 
amusing, eh ! eh ! eh I But you yoimg men are sad fellows, eh ! eh ! eh ! Don'1^ 
forget to call on me ; good evening ! And Mr. Vivian Grey ! Mr. Vivian Grey !' 
said his lordship, returning, 'you will not forget the receipt you promised me for 
making tomahawk pimch.' 

" 'Certainly not, my lord,* said the young man ; 'only it must be invented first,* 
thought Vivian, as he took up his light to retire. * But never mind, never mind| 

" * Chapeau has 1 chapeau has ! 

Oloiie au Marquis de Carabas W"* 

Vivian Grey, determined to make good use of the acquaintance thus begun, 
calls on the Marquess a few days aft^ the dinner, flatters the feeble old man's 
vanity to the top of its bent, and ultimately persuades him to attempt the forma- 
tion of a political party. ^ As a result, he oecomes an intimate of tiie Marquess, 
and is spoken of constantly by the enchanted nobleman as ** the most astonishingly 
clever and prodigiously accomplished fellow that ever breathed." * 

** But it must not be supposed that Vivian was to all the world the fascinating 
creature that he was to the Marauess of Carabas. Many complained that he was 
reserved, silent, satirical, and haughiy. . , , A 'smile for a friend, cmd a 
tneerfor the vforld, is the way to govern mankind, and such was the jnotto of Vivian 
Qrey."^ 

Having been invited to Ch&teau Desir, the country seat of the Marquess of 
Carabas, Vivian Grey practises his arts on others with tiie same rapid and astonish- 
ing success. "He complimented her ladyship's poodle, quoted German to Mrs. 
Fdix Lorraine, and taught the Marquess to eat cabinet pudding with CuraQo& 
sauce . . . and then his stories, his scandal, and his sentiment; stories for 
the Marquess, scandal for the Marchioness, and sentiment for the Marquess's 
sister ! " * 

"The first week at Ch&teau Desir," 7 we are told, "passed pleasantiy enough. 
Vivian's morning was amply occupied in maturing with the Marquess the gran<£ 
principles of the new political system i in wtighing interests, in ba^cing connec- 
tions, and settling 'what side was to be tcucen on the great questions?' Oh 
politics, thou splendid juggle I The whole business, although so n&gnificent in it» 
result appeared very easy to the two counsellors, for it was one of the first prin* 
ciples of Mr. Vivian Grey, that everything was possible. Men did fail in life to 
be sure, and after all^ veiy^ littie was done by tide generality ; but still all these- 
f allures, and all this inefficiency, might be traced to a want of physical and mental 
oourage. . . . Now Vivian Qrey was conscious that there was at least onejpera&ib 

1 Ibid. 26. %lbid, 26-7. 

S Ibid, 28-35. 4 iMd. 86. B Ibid, 85-0. 6 Ibid, 4041. , 

7 Among the guests at Ghftteau Desir ig a Lord BeaooQSfleld, who is irreverenfly spoken of 
M" powerful,"^* but a dolt." iM(f.88. 
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t» the vforld uiho tpos no craven either in hochf or in mind, and to he had long come to 
Ae comfortoMe conclurion, that it va» impombU that his career could bt anything buC 
the most brilliant," ^ 

A grand dinner is giTen in CMteau Dear, and Vivian Gre^ distinguishes him- 
self at it in his usual manner. "In process of time, Mr. Vivian Grey made his 
entrance. ^ There were a few vacant seats at the bottom of the table, 'Luckily for 
Mm/ as kindly remarked Mr Grumbleton. To the astonishment and^indignation, 
however, of tms worthy squire, the late comer passed b^ the unoccupied position, 
and proceeded onward with undaunted coolness, until he came i^to aoout the 
middle of the middle table, and which was nearly the best situation in the haU." ' 
AHer all, does not mere ''cheek" in the same way obtain good seats in otiier 
places as well as dinner-tables — on the Treasury Bench^ for instance? 

It will be found in the course of the following narrative that the Com Laws 
played a very important part in the career of Lord Beaconsfield. This lends 
mterest to the following passage : — 

" It was a rule with Stapylton Toad never to commit himself. Once, indeed, 
he wrote an able pamphlet on the Com Laws, which excited the dire indignation 
f^the Political Economy Clvb, But Stapylton cared little for their subtle confuta- 
iions and their loudly expressed contempt He had obliged ike country gentlemen of 
England, and ensured the return, ai the next dection, of Lord Mounteney^s brother 
for the county"^ 

We haye next a description of the meeting at which Vivian Grey proposes the 
formation of the Carabas party. 

"When the blood of the ps^iiy was tolerabhr warmed, Vivian addressed them. 
The tenor of his oration may be imagined. £fe developed the new political prin- 
ciples, demonstrated the mistake under the baneful influence of whicn they had so 
long suffered, promised them place, and power, and patronage, and personal consMera^ 
(um, if they would only act on the principles which he recommended, in the most 
flowing language and the most melodious voice in which the ^lories of ambition 
were ever yet chanted. There was a buzz of admiration when ttie flattering musio 
ceased ; the Marquess smiled triumphantiy, as if to say, ' Didn't I tell you he was 
a monstrous clever fellow ?' and the whole business seemed settled. Ix>rd Cour- 
town gave in a bumper, ' Mr. Vivian Grey, and success to Ms maiden speech/" — oh, 
irony of events ! — " and Vivian replied by proposing * The New Union / ' " * 

Vivian Grey is supposed by three of the four political confederates to be able 
to take the place of leader in the House of Commons. What a prodigious youth 
of twenty-one I But he modestly proposes another — a Mr. Cleveland, who, 
betrayed by some political associates, has retired, disgusted, into private life. 
Vivian is sent on a mission to Cleveland, and is by nim plainly told that he is the 
mere dupe and tool of the Marquess of Carabas. 

"^ Of all the delusions," says Cleveland, at a period subsequent to this first 
interview, "which flourish in mis mad world, the aelusion of that man is the most 
f^'f^ic who voluntarily, and of his own accord, supports the interests of a party, . . . 
They will cheer your successrul exertions, and then smile at your youthful zeal i 
or, crossing themselves for the unexpected succour, be too cowardly to reward 
their unexpected champion. No, Gtrey; make them fear you, atid they will hiss 
yowfeet. There is no ad of treachery or meanness of which a political party is not 
capable; for in politics there is no honour/ " * 

A lady, named Mrs. Felix Lorraine, pla^rs an important part in the book. She 
IS a clever, designing, unscrupulous, and vicious woman ; and sometimes aids and 
sometimes thwarts uie plans of Vivian Grey. At length, however, she becomes 
Ms implacable enemy, and makes an attempt to poison him. This attempt gives 
zise to the following piece of frank self-examination on the part of Vivian Grey : 

" I once imagined that I was using this woman for my purpose. Is it possible 
that aught of good can come to one who is forced to make use of such evil 

1 Ibid, 4&A ilbid. 61. 3 Ibid. 67. 

* Ibid, 86. The italics in these two UneB belong to Loxd Beaconsfield. s Ibid, 186-7. 
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instnHnents as these ? A horrible thought sometimes comes over my spirit. I 
fancy that in this mysterious foreigner, that in this woman, I have met a kind of 
double of myself. The same wonderful knowledge of the human mind, the same 
sweetness of voice, the same miraculous management which has brought us both 
xmder the same roof : yet do I find her the most abandoned of aa beings; a 
creature guilty of that which, even in this guilty a^e, I thought was obsolete. 
... In seeking the Marquess I was unquestionably impelled hj a mere feelings 
of self-interest ; but I have advised him to no course of action in which his 
welfare is not equally consulted with my own. . . . But am I entitled, I, who can 
lose notiiing, am I entitled to play witn other men's fortunes ? Am I all this time 
deceiving myself with some wretched sophistry ? Am I, then, an intellectiuil Don 
Juan, reckless of human minds, as he w<9s ofhumun bodies'; a spiriifial libertine t"^ 

A scene, in which Vivian Grey avenges himself on his enemy, is afterwards 
described with sfckening gusto. He attacks Mrs. Lorraine in what he knows to 
be her tenderest points with an ingenuity that is' almost terrible; and thus the 
effect is described : — 

" She threw herself on the sofa; her voice was choked with the convulsions of 
her passion, and she writhed in fearful agony. Vivian Grey, lounging in an 
arm-chair in the easiest of postures, and with a face brilliant with smiles, watched 

his victim with the eye of a Mephistopheles One large vein protruded 

nearly a quarter of an inch from her forehead, and the dank light which gleamed 
in her tearful eye was like an unwholesome meteor quivering in a marsh. When 
he ended she sprang from the sofa, and, looking up and extending her arms with 
unmeaning wildness, she gave one loua shriek and dropped like a bird shot on 

the wing ; she had burst a blood-vessel Had' Vivian Grey left the boudoir 

apledg&i bridegroom his countenance could not have been more triumphant" ^ 

A scene by moonlight between these two beings, before tney have finally 
quarrelled, is worth quoting. 

"'Superior spirits! say you?'" and here they paced the gallery. 'When 
Valerian, firat Lord Carabas, raised this fair castle ; when, profuse for his pos- 
terity, all the genius of Italian art and Italian artists was lavished on this 
English palace; when the stuffs and statues, the marbles and mirrors, the 
tapestry, and the carvings, and the paintings of Genoa, and Florence, and 
Venice, and Padua, and Vicenza, were obtained by him at miraculous cost, and 
with still more miraculous toil ; what think you would have been his sensations 
if, while his soul was revelling in the futurity of his descendants keeping their 
state in this splendid pile, some wizard had foretold to him that, ere three 
centu.ries could elapse, the fortunes of his mighty family would be the sport- of 
two individuals ; one of them a foreigner, unconnected in blood, or connected 
onhr in hatred ; and the other, a young adventurer alike unconn,ected toith his race, 
in blood or in love; a being ruling all things by the power of his own genius, ana 
■reckless of all consequences save his own prosperity f It the future had been revealed 
ix> my great ancestor, the Lord Valerian, think you, Vivian Grey, that you and I 
should be walking in this long gallery ? ' ^ . . . . 

" And here she grasped Vivian with a feverish hand. * Omnipotent and 
ineffable essence ! . , . . Miserable mocker ! It is not true, Vivian Grey ; you 
•are but echoing the world's deceit, and even at this hour of the night you dare 
not speak as ^ou do IMnk. You worship no omnipotent and ineffable essence ; 
you Delieve in no omnipotent and ineffable essence. Shrined in the secret 
-chamber of your soul there is an image before which you bow down in adoration, 
and that image is youbself. And truly, when I do gaze upon your radiant 
eyes,' and here the lady's tone became more terrestrial ; *and truly when I do 
look upon your luxuriant curls,** and here the lady's small white hand played 
like lightning through Vivian's dark hair; *and truly when I do remember the 



1 Ibid. 105-C. » JPMd . 153-4. 8 mcU 112. 

4 Is not Mr. Disraeli's description o! Vivian Orey very like Mr. Willis's description of Mr 
Disraeli ? 
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'beauty of your all-perfect foim, I caimot deem your self -worship a false idolatiy,* 
«iid here the lady's arms were locked round Vivian's neck, and her head rested 
on his bosom."! 

Viyian Grey is, in the end, defeated by Mrs. Lorraine; the Marquess of 
Garabas, foiled in his schemes, turns him from his doors, and he is challenged by 
■Cleveland. In, the duel, Cleveland is killed, and Vivian Grey rushes away on a 
foreign tour to drown his grief. The second part of tbe book describes the hero's 
adventures on the Continent, but that part of the story I have not time to notice. 

Such, tbeiiy is Vivian Grey. ^ 

Now, at the very outset of this work, I frankly tell the reader the thesis I 
attempt to prove. My view of Lord Beaconsneld's character is that it is 
essentially a counterpart of that of Vivian Grey ; and my view of Lord Beacons- 
field's political career is that it has been conducted upon the same arts as are 
practised by the hero of his earliest story. I shall give the reader abundant 
opportunity of seeing whether this estimate be correct or not. I will endeavour 
1o maintain, so far as possible, throughout my narrative, the parallel between the 
Iwo careers. The reader has just traced the life of Vivian Grey. Let us now 
lesmne our record of the life of Lord Beaconsfield. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST ELECTION. 

TJp to this time we find the youn^ Disraeli still wavering between a political and 
a literary career, though unmistakably prepossessed in favour of the former mode 
of life. The events^ of 1832, however, brought these doubts to an eni The 
Station for Bef orm* swept like a storm over the land : the Crown, the House of 
Lords, the House of Commons, as it was then constituted, — all existing institutions 
seemed for a while endangered, and there was that uneasiness and excitement in 
the public mind which presage and sometimes prepare a revolution. Li such 
moments, politics become, of course, the paramount subject of interest. Amid 
exciting realities, people turn away with impatience from the tamer sensations of 
the romance ; and the public have no ears for any poet's lute, save that which 
gives voice to their passions. The hour was not favourable to literature: and 
joung Disraeli — as he has so often told us already — was not the man to play to 
an inattentive audience. 

An accidental circumstance, besides, drew him, if he still had any hesitation, 
into an active career. His father had some years before this taken Bradenham 
House, in Bucks ; and, in the midst of all this Reform whirlwind, a vacancy arose 
in a borough close by. 

1 Vivian Grey, 118 

s I must dismiss briefly, and in the obscurity of a note, some of Lord Beaconsfield's earlier 
isoductions. The " Rise of Iskander " descriDes the revolt of a Christian against Moiutm- 
medan rule with as much apparent sympathy as that of the Jew " Alroy " against the same 
^ipMession. It is a short, picturesque, brisk narrative. "Ixion in Heaven," and the 
"^Jnfemal Marriage," are burlesques, in which, after a fadiion. novel in Lord Beaconsfield's 
yootli, but commonplace in ours, the heathen divinities are introduced, and, in professing 
to describe celestial manners, the author lashes modem foibles. These two sketches are 
little known ; but they are among the best things Lord Beaconsfield has written. The wit 
is effective, and often brilliant ; and the more ambitious passaffes are picturesque without 
being tawdry. The simple and chaste style of some of Lord Beaconsfield's earlier works, 
indeed, contrasts favourably with the pretentiousness and bathos of some of his matnxer 
creations. 

2 
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High Wycombe, or Chepping Wycombe, as it is sometimes called, was, when 
bung Disraeli first sought i& representation, a constituency of the good old 
ind. Inside the parish, which was 6,318 acres in extent, was the municipal 
borough, the area of which was but 128 acres. ^ This area of 1^ acres was repre- 
sentea in Parliament by two Members, and these two Members were elected 
exclusively by the corporation and burgesses of the town. « 

High Wycombe had for many years been represented by the Hon. Bobert 
Smith and Sir Thomas Baring, both staunch Liberals. 

In April or May of 1832, there began to be rumours of a vacancy in one of the 
seats. The report was first circulated, then denied ; and finally it was announced 
that Sir Thomas Baring had determined to leave High Wycombe in order to con- 
test Hants. Young Disraeli put himself forward as a candidate for the vacant- 
place. 

In order to make clear the contest which ensued. I must say a few words on 
the state of political parties at this period. The Ministry of Earl Grey was in 
power ; and had just passed, after many delays and stupendous obstacles, the 
first Beform Bill. The Government, however, though it had performed this 
splendid service, was still unpopular with a lai^e section of its followers. The 
division which always exists, either latently or in open expression^ between the 
Whig, or moderate, and the more advanced section of the Liberal party, was both 
wide and very bitter at this period. -Lord Grey, the Premier, was an aristocrat 
of aristocrats ; had solemnly pledged himself to *' stand by his order ; " and 
abhorred Radicalism^ as strongly as any Tory. ^ The firat point of difference 
between the two sections was as to the exact way in which the Beform Act should 
be regarded. In the eyes of Lord Grey and his supporters, it was to be considered 
as a &ial measure. To their imaginations, the Liberal party had now, at last, 
reached the land of promise ; and its only business was to ''rest and be thankful. ' 

The more advanced Liberals took a very different view. In their eyes, l^e 
Beform Act was but one step on the road of progr^s. The State was still worm* 
eaten by many evils. There was need for a reform of the Corporations ; the f ran* 
chise ought to be further lowered ; the voter ought to be protected by the ballot ; 
and the duration of Parliaments should be made shorter. And there was another 
point on which the difference between the two Liberal sections was aggravated 
by personal considerations. In tiiiose days, a monstrous proportion of the revenues 
of the State went into the hands of sinecurists, and the abolition of this publie 
burden appeared to the more earnest Liberals one of the most crying wants of 
the time. But very different were the feelings of Lord Grey ; for even in that 
period of lavishly-bestowed ministerial favours, he was notorious for his liberal, 
if not shameless, indulgence in the arts of nepotism. The result of all this was 
that the mtore advanced Liberals entertained feeUngs of bitter hostility against 
Whigs in general, and still more rancorous sentiments against the particular 
Whigs then in office. 

Two things, finally, must be remembered in reading the accounts of the elec- 
tions of 183z. The word ''Badical" had not at that time become a part of our 
regular political vocabulary; ''Beformer" is the term bv which what we call a 
Badical was then known. Becondly, the "Beformer," though he differed &om 
the existing Liberal Ministry, was none the less a Liberal ; and was no more to bo 
censidered a Tory than is Sir Charles Dilke or Mr. Chamberlain in our day, 
because occasionsJly they may think the pace of Lord Hartington too slow, and 
m^ doubt the infallible efficacy of Whig nostrums. 

m several constituencies, then, the electors had their choice of three candidates. 
Besides the Tory and the Whig, there was the Beformer, or Badical And in 
Bieveral boroughs — such was the bitterness of feeling — ^the Keformers ran a candi- 
date of their own colour against a relative of one of the Ministers. Two of those 
Badical candidatures are of special interest to us in these days. The one is that 
of Mr. Boebuck, at Bath; the other that of Mr. Disraeli, at Wycombe. At Bath^ 

1 Sheaban'e " Histoiy of Buckinghamshire," 917-919. 
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Mr. Boebnek opposed Mr. Hobhoiua, brother of Sir J. C. Hobhonse, then 
Mmister for War; at W^roombe, the opponent of Mr. Disraeli was Colonel Grey, 
the third son of the Premier. Mr. Boebuok, like Mr. Disraeli, stood as a Reformer ; 
and in the case of both one and the other, Mr. Joseph Hume was the chief sponsor 
with the electors. Mr. Home wrote a long letter in fayour of Mr. Disraeli ^ But 
Mr. Disraeli was too energetic a man to be satisfied with a single letter of recom- 
mendation. Daniel O'Connell and Mr. Lytton Bulwer were then powerful in the 
Badical ranks, and from both these gentiemen he obtained notes of approyaL 
He also succeeded in getting a few friendly lines from Sir Francis Burdett. > 

1 The following is the text of Mr. Hume's letter : — 

" Bryanston Square, 2nd June, 1882. 

"Sir, — ^As England can only reap the benefit of Reform by the electors doing their duty in 
salecttng honest, independent, and talented men, I am much pleased to learn from our 
mntoal friend, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, that you are about to offer yourseU as a Candidate to 
represent Wycombe in the new piarliament. 

^'I have no personal influence at that place, or I would use It immediately in your 
fftTour ; but I should hope that the day has arrived when the electors will consider the 
qualifications of the candidates, and, in the exercise of their franchise, jnoye tbemselyea 
worthy of the new rights they will obtain by the reform. 

" I nope the Beformeis wiU rally round you, who entertain liberal opinions in eyexy 
bnnch <a government, and are prepared to pledjro yourself to support reform and economy 
in every department as far as the same can be esected consistent with the best interests of 
the country. 

** I shall only add that I shall be rejoiced to see you in the new Parliament, in the con- 
fidence that you will redeem your pledges, and give satisfaction to your constituents if they 
wiUj^ace you there. 

" Wishing you success in your canvan, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

(Signed) '* Josbph Hcmi. 

1 The following are copies of the letters of Lytton and O'Connell : — 

(From Edward Lytton-Bulwer, Esq., M.P., to B. D'lsraeli, iPaq.) 

" June 8rd, 1882. 

*' My dear Disraeli,— I have received from n^ friend, Mr. Hume, a letter addressed to you, 
which I have forwarded to Bradenham. In case you should not receive it in sudi good 
time as may be wished, I may as well observe that in it, Mr. Hume expresses his great 
satisbction at hearing you are about to start for Wycombe, his opinion of your talents 
and principles— and while he regrets that he knows no one at Wycombe, whom otherwise 
he would certainly endeavour to interest in your behalf, he avails himself of his high 
dtoation in public esteem to remind the electors of Wycombe tiiat the reform blQ is but a 
means to the end of good and cheap government, and that they ought to show themselves 
deserving of the results of tiiat great measure by choosing members of thoee talents and 
those principles which can alone advocate the popular cause, and which Mr. Hume Joins 
with me in believing you so eminently possess. 

" Tou will receive his letter at latest on Tuesday morning, and so anxious was he in your 
behalf, that he would not leave London, though on matters of urgent private business, imtil 
he had written it. 

"Assuring you of my cordial good wishes, which, I trust, may be shared by all true ro- 
fonnerSg 

** Belieye me, my dear D'lsraeli, truly yours, 

" E. Ltttoh Bulwsb, 

"M.P.forStIves." 

(From Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P., to Edward Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P.) 

" Parliament Street, June 3rd, 1832. 

" My dear Sir,— In reply to your inquiry I regret to say, that I have no acquaintance aft 
Wycombe to whom I could reconunend Mr. d'lsraeli. It grieves me, therefore, to be unable 
to serve him on his canvass. I am as convinced as you are of the great advantage the cause 
of genuine Reform would obtain from his return. His readiness to carry the Reform Bill 
into practical effect towards the production of cheap government and free institutions, la 
enhanced by the talent and information which he biingi to the good cause. I should 
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Two somewhat untoward circumstances, howevw, intervened to spoil to some 
extent the effect of these recommendations. Mr. Joseph Hume, either suspecting 
the genuineness of Mr. Disraeli, or perhaps — for all the facts of the case are not 
quite clear— imagining that he had prematurely interfered, partiaUy withdrew 
his letter. ^ The second circumstance rather hostile to Mr. Disraeli's success 
with the Liberal electors was that he was mercilessly assailed by the liberal, ^ 
and as strongly supported by the Tory,8 organ. 

Between the abilities of the two candidates no attempt at comparison was 
made. Colonel G-rey, at that period of his career at all events, was not a speaker. 
He himself, on the day of his first appearance in the town, declared with great 
naivetS that this was the first time he nad ever addressed a public meeting, and 
craved indulgence. This ample admission allows us to form a sufficiently humble 
estimate of the natural abilities of the gallant Colonel, though perhaps it did not 
justify the Tory organ in declaring that **a, more perfect simpleton" never 
sought the representation of a constituency. 

On the 13th of June the candidates made their public entry into the town. 

certainly expressly full reliance on his political and personal integrity, and it would give me 
the snreatest pleasure to assist in any way in procuring his return, but that as I have told 
you I have no claim on Wycombe, and can only express my suipriae, that it should have 
been thought I had any. 

" I have the honour to be, 

** My dear Sir, yours very faithful, 

" Dakdil O'Connbll." 
^Bwks OazetUt June 9, 1832. 

1 It wUl be remembered that it was xmoertain for some time whether Sir Thomas Baring 
really intended to resign or not. Mr. Hume's first letter was probably written when the 
rumour of the vacancy ^t abroad. The second refers in all likelihood to the period when 
the report was still denied, and had not been confirmed by the resignation of Sir Thomas 
Baring. This is the text :— 

"Bryanston ^uare, June 6th, 18S2. 

" Dear Sirs, — A handbill has just been put into my hands, containing an abstract of a 
letter of mine to Mr. B. D'Israeli, in which I express my hopes that, as a reformer, I 
should be happy to see him a member of the new parliament ; but, at the time I wrote that 
letter, I was not aware that he would coifie in opposition to either of you, to disturb you in 
your present seats ; and I feel concerned that I should, in any way, by my statement in 
favour of Mr. D'Israeli, have tended to disturb the seats of two gentlemen, with whom, for 
80 many years, I have had the pleasure to sit in parliament. I am anxious to state to you, 
that it would really give me considerable pain, to have, inadvertently, done anything to 
weaken the confidence which your constituents ought to have4n you both, who have, for so 
many years supported liberal measures ; and, in particular during the last eighteen months, 
given such constant support to the cause of Reform, now near its completion. 

" I have tiiis day written to Mr. D'Israeli, stating to him the cause of the mistake, by 
which my name has been used against you; and expressing my hope, that he will not 
attempt to disturb the seat of two gentlemen, who have given their aid to bring about that 
Bef orm for which the country has so long been in need. 

" Hoping that you may neither of you suffer any inconvenience by the manner in which 
my name has been used, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

" JOfiSFH HtTHB. 

<<To the Hon. Robert Smith, M.P., and 
Shr Thomas Baring, Bart., M.P."— /(mZ. 

3 <*He intruded himself on the borough," said the Buek9 Oazette dedsively, *'a8 & 
reformer, but the electors saw reason to suspect he was an impostor.**— /&u2, June 80, 
1832. 

8 " We do not '* wrote the Bucks Herald (June 16, 1882), " concur politicaUy with either 
of the gentlemen; but we prefer, most decidedly, the independent and manly declaration of 
Hr. Disraeli to tiie puling protestations of Col. Grey. . . . Mr. Disraeli, moreover, 
is not a Whig. He is an independent: not tied to party, bat having talents and self- 
dependence, may cut out for himself a career of honor Mid distinction in the Senate, which, 
the Colonel cannot hope to aspire to. We weigh fairly the merits of the two, and the scale 
preponderates towards Mr. Disraeli most powerfully." 
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Golonel Grey stumbled .through a short speech, winding up with the frank 
admission already quoted. 

But not so Mr. Disraeli He entered the town in an open carriage, drawn by four 
horses^ and he was accompanied in his march by a crowd of admirers. Tliis 
crowd was, eitiier spontaneously or by arrangement, joined by another a 
mile outside of the town, and so, escorted by a l)and, banners, and a troop of 
adtnirers, Mr. Disraeli made his Isiumphal appearance. *'The canditate," wrote 
our contemporary and malicious chronicler of Mr. Disraeli at this great moment 
of his career — *' the candidate . . . kissed his hand, or blew kisMs, we cannot 
say which, to all the females who were at the windows, bowing profoundly at 
times to his friends." ^ 

Mr. Disraeli's next act was equally characteristic. The ''Ked lion" was then 
the chief hostelry of the town, and the " Bed Lion " had a Dorch before the door. 
Mr. Israeli perched himself on the roof of this porch, and, in this commanding 
position, could be seen and heard by any crowa, however large. For a whole 
hour, at least, did the future Premier then pour forth his rhetoric, and, from tiie 
reports, meagre as they are, which come down to us, it is evident that in those 
days Mr. Di^aeli was the model of a mob orator. A mob. above all things, likes 
hard blows and broad jokes, and Mr. Disraeli in this speecn castigated the Whigs 
alternately with the bitterest vehemence and the broadest sarcasm. And all tlus 
was done with an energy and animation that must have been very effective. > 

We have already seen that appearance was a matter to which Mr. Disraeli 
evidently paid a great deal of attention ; and that other people repaid this by 
founding their admiration or contempt for his abilities and character to some 
extent on their impressions of his exterior. The Liberal journal of the district, 
at all events, found a most convincing proof of Mr. Disraeli's unworthiness in his 
appearance.^ 

The nomination took place on the 26th June, and naturally excited Wycombe 
to its shallow depths. The occasion, apart altogether from the character of tihe 
candidates, was deeply interesting. On Thursday, June 7, — ^that is about three 
weeks before this day, — the Reform Bill had received the Royal assent. The Act 
had not yet come mto operation ; but this was, at all events, the last election 
under the old form. 

The Mayor and Corporation, who had so long enjoyed the exclusive right of 
election, were about to exercise their power for the Ittst time, and the townsfolk 
were about to witness the last scene in the oligarchical rule, which had been 
abolished for ever. 

Mr. Disraeli's speech was just such an one as might be expected from a Radical 

1 Btuiks QazetUy June 16, 1882. 

s The esthnates formed of the speedi by the Liberal and the Tory Journals, amid apparent 
dUferenoe, agree on the whole. ^' After this harlequinade/' writes the chronicler already 
aUaded to, "had been performed,"— meaning the kissing of hands, etc., — " Mr. D'lsraeU 

addressed the populace and in a speech of some ability and with much gesticulation, 

amused the gajdng throng for little more than an hour." " The honourable eentleman," 
said the Tory jourmtl, . . . "oondudedaqpeech, replete with talent, delivered with great 
enei^, and producing a powerful effect." 

SMr. Disraeli, who is characterised as an "Adonis of the sable cheek,** "challenges 
attention to hinueU," according to the Bucks Gazette, " by adorning his wrists with cambric, 
his bosom with lace,** he "puts a blue band round bis hat, where the vulgar wears a black 
one,** he "carries a black cane with a gold head," his "coat is lined with pink silk," and 
"before he essays to speak on the hustings," he "formally adjusts his ring[lets, whose duty 
is assigned them on his brow,— such a man,"— and here we must apologise for the inde- 
corcm language of our authority — " such a man— we had almost said such a popinjay— 
appears to d^ver himself symbolically something as follows :— ' Look on my antagonist, and 
look on me. See him, plain in his attire ; plain in his speech. Behold me. Will you not vote 
for a person of my blandishments, and the author of a novel?' " "The short fact is," says the 
same unfriendly critic, "that he is as artificial a speaker as he is a reformer; that his novel, 
])is Vivian Grev, is as meretricious as are the ornaments with whidi he bedizens himself."— 
June SO, 1832."' 
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* 

candidate : and many of its passages are paraphrases of the sentences in some of 
the letters of recommendation which he had presented from the Radical leaders. 

The Radicals or Reformers, as I have said, complained of the existence of 
sinecnres, and of the nepotism of the Premier. Mr. Disraeli said that '' he had 
never received one shilling of the public money/' and that ''he belonged to a family 
who never had." Then he spoke of the Reform Act, in almost the very words of 
I>aniel O'Connell and Joseph Hume. He regarded it as "a means to a great 
end;" and. finallv, he made the truly Radic^ boast that he was ''sprung from 
the people, and had "none of the blood of the Plantaganets or Tudors in his 
Teins." 

One other point in this memorable speech is worth notice. It has already been 
seen that the Radical candidate, as is so often the case, received a certaizL 
amount of Tory support. The plain reason of this circumstance, on the present 
occasion, has been stated in a passage of the Tory organ already ouoted. It was 
not that the Tories loved Liberalism more, but that they hated Radicalism less 
than Whiggery. The explanation which Mr. Disraeli give? is pretty much the 
same. " l^e support he received from the oiher Tories, he said!, " was easily to 
be accounted for. The people supported him first, and the Tories, finding that it 
was useless to attempt to check their wishes, resolved to promote a general f eelins^ 
of friendliness. It was to this he owed the support of his friends the Tories, and 
he trusted* this union would be lasting. It would be, for the Tories must now 
lean on them : they need not lean on the Tories. " 

However, neither the support of the Radicals nor of the Tori^ was of any 
avail Let me not spoil, by mterpolating a word of my own, the splendid though 
unconscious humour of the paragraph in which the paper of the period announces 
the result of the election : — 

"The polling then commenced. At about five o'clock Mr. Disraeli retired. 
The poll, at the close, was Grey 28; Disraeli 12; majority 11. Mr. D'Israeli 
says m a bill, that he had a majoritjr of resident voters, but the numbers were — 
Grey, residents, 11 ; D'Israeli, 7 ; majority, 4. There were two more to poU in the 
Grey interest,"! 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECOND ELECTION AT WTOOHBB. 

Mr. Disraeli received his defeat at High Wycombe with neither patience nor 
despair. 

Immediately after the declaration of the poll, he again ascended the rostrum, 
and again delivered a lengthy speech. In those days of hard hitting, no man, 
perhaps, had much chance of prominence in jbhe political arena without using 
s^ng language. Mr. Disraeli, at all events, had determined at a very early 
stage in his career that the bitt^ess of his tongue should be one of his principtuL 
means of success. 

Some of the assertions made in this speech afforded subject for a controversy 
between Mr. Disraeli and his opponent in the interval between the first and 
second elections. Of these things, however, there is but one which interests us 
now-a-days. In a speech to his constituents in November, Colonel Grey accused Mr. 

1 Bucks Gauttet June 80, 1882. The same journal, in the same issue, also 8a,y8 Mx, 
JMsiaeli's " pxindpal supporters were the radical party." 
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DisraeH of lia-Tin^ made use of the words, "The Whigs haye cast me off, and 
ih.ej shaU repent it. " i 

Mr. IHsradi at once replied in a letter to the Times. "Whatever," he wrote, 
''may be the disposition of the Whigs to me, they never conld haye 'cast me off, 
fdnce I noTor haol the slightest connection with them. I believe that the phrase 
I did use, and I am sanctioned in my recollection by every person to whom I 
have applied, was the followmg: 'The Whigs have opposed me, not I them, and 
they snail repent it.' I am in nowise ashamed of this observation, and I adhere 
to my intention." * 

Parliament was dissolved on August 16, and Mr. Disraeli resolved to seek a 
second time the suffrages of the Wycombe electors. On the 5th of October 
(u>pears in the Tifnes the first election address of Lord Beaoonsfield which I am 
able anywhere to find. 

"I come forward^" says Mr. Disraeli in this address, "wearing the badge of 
no jparty and the hvery of no faction." But he goes on to add that he ]Sm no 
•desire to " escape an explicit avowal" of his opinions. Then he expresses himself 
in favour of vote by ballot, triennial Parliaments, and retrenchment of the public 
-expenditure. After a violent attack on the Ministry, the address winds up with 
an appeal to the constituency to rid themselves of an '/ that political jargon and 
factious slang of Whig and Tory, two names," proceeds Mr. Disraeli, " with one 
meaning, ilb^ only to delude you;" and the electors are called upon to " unite 
in forming a great national party which can alone save the country from 
impending destruction." ^ 

1 Timet, Nov. 10, 1832 > Ibid. Nov. 18. 

s This is the address in full :— 

" TO THS IKDKPBRDSNT BLSOTOBS OF THX BOBOUeH OF CHIFPDia WTOOMBl. 

*' Friends and Neighbouis, 

" A Dissolution of Parliamoit, notwithstanding the machinations of those who have 
^dogged the new cha^r of your rights which you have won with so much difBcuIty, with 
■aiH &e vexatious provisoes of a flsod enactment, heing an event which cannot he much 
longer delayed, I tliink fit to announce my readiness to redeem the pledge which I made to 
you at the close of the late contest on the hustings of our horough, and to assure you of my 
resolution to go to the poll to make another, and, I doubt not, triumphant struggle for 
your independence. 

** I warned our late masters of the dangerous precedent of electing a stranger merely 
because he was the relative of a minister, I foretold as a consequence of their oomplianoe» 
a sjTstem of nomination as fatal as those close corporations of which you are relieved, nie 
event has Justified my prediction. Wycombe has now the honour of being represented by 
the Private Secretary of the First Lord of the Treasunr. 

** A few years back Aylesbury was threatened with the Private Secretary of the Lord 
Chancellor. The men of Aylesbury rejected with loathing that which it appears suited the 
jDore docile digestion of the late efectors of Wycombe. The Private Secretary of the Lord 
Chancellor was withdrawn, and in his place was substituted an unknown youth, whose only 
xecoDQunendation is. that he is the very young brother of a very inexperienced minister, and 
one who has obtained power merely by the renunciation of every pledge which procured 
liim an entrance into public life. 

" Gentlemen, I come forward to oppose this disgusting system of factious and intrusive 
nomination which, if successful, must be fatal to your local independence, and which, if 
•extensively acted upon throughout the country, may even be destructive of your general 
liberties. I come forward wearing the badge of no party and the livery of no faction. I 
seek your suffrages as an independent neighbotur, who, sympathising wiw your wants and 
teterests, will exercise his utmost influence in the great national council to relieve the one 
and support the other. 

" But, while I am desirous of entering Parliament as an independent man, I have never 
availed myself oi that much abused epithet to escape an explicit avowal of my opinions. I 
am desirous of assisting in the completion of t^e machinery of our new constitution, Mrithout 
which periection I am doubtful whether it will work. I am prepared to support that ballot 
which will preserve us from that unprincipled system of terrorism with which it would seem 
we are threatened even in this town. 

" I am desirous of recurring to t^ose old English and triennial Parliaments of which the 
Whigs originally deprived us, and, by repealing the taxes upon knowledge, I would throw the 
^ucation ot the people into the hands of the philosophic student, instead of the ignorant 
adventurer. 
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At a imblio meeting giyen to him by his supporters, Mr. Disraeli elaboratect 
ihe opinions which he had expressed in the aadress. This speech is a really 
memorable one : delivered at a petty dinner in a small town almost half a centur^r 
ago, and when Mr. Disraeli was an nnknown political stripling, it yet follows 
exactly the sam^ lines of thought as addresses deliTored by Lord Beaconsfield WLb 
immense Conservatiye gatherings in the full maturity of his years, and after his. 
full harvest of honours. The leading theme is that the Tories of the last centux^r 
were the real friends, and the Whigs the real enemies, of political reform. And. 
in connection with this theme are mentioned the names of two Tory leadeES, 
whose authority has been since quoted by Lord Beaconsfield in support of the 
same views, at least hundreds of times, and in a dozen different shapes. Theee 
two men are Sir William Wvndham and Lord Bolingbroke. 

This speech is also remarkable as showing the &rst change of political front. 
At the election in June, Mr. Disraeli stood as a Eadical pure and simple ; and 
whatever support he got from the Tories, he then represented as simply the 
result of the Tories feeling the necessity of seeking Radical aid. But at this 
second election we have quite a different tone. All the Badical dogmas — 
triennial Parliaments, vote by ballot, abolition of the taxes on knowledge — are 
still strongly advocated, but, at the same time, the Tory, with his ^es open, is 
allowed to see short, slight glimpses of a Tory leaven in Mr. Disraeli's Kadicalism.^ 

" Whilo I shall feel it my duty to enforce on all opportunities the most rigid economy and 
the most severe retrenchment, to destroy every useless place and every undeserved pension, 
and to effect the greatest reduction of taxation, consistent with the maintenance of the 
public faith and the real eflSciency of the Government, I shall withhold my support from 
every Ministry which will not originate some great measure to ameliorate the condition of 
the lower orders, to rouse the dormant energies of the country, to liberate our shackleel 
industry, and re-animate our expiring credit. 

" I have already expressed my willingness to assist in the modification of our criminal 
code. I have already explained how I think the abolition of slavery may be safely and 
speedily elffected. With regard to the com laws, I will support any change the btusis of 
which is to relieve the consumer without injuring the farmer, and for the church, X am 
desirous of seeing effected some extensive commutation which, while it prevents tithe from 
acting as a tax upon industry and enterprise, will, I trust, again render the clergy what I ani 
alwajTs desirous of seeing them, fairly remunerated because they are valuable and efiicient 
labourers, and influential because they are beloved. 

*' And I now call upon every man who values the independence of our borough, upon 
every man who desires the good government of this once great and happy oountey, uxron 
every man who feels he has a better chance of being feiithfully served by a member who is 
his neighbour, than by a remote representative, who like the idle wind no man regardeth, 
comes one day we know not whence, and goes the next we know not whither, to support me 
in this struggle against that rapacious, tyrannical, and incapable faction, who having 
knavishly obtained power by false pretences, sillily suppose that they will be ])ermitted 'to- 
retain it by half measures, and who in the course of tneir brief but disastrous career have 
contrived to shake every great interest of the empire to its centre. 

" Ireland in rebellion, the colonies in convulsion, our foreign relations in a state of such 
inextricable confusion, that we are told that war can alone sever the Gordian knot of com- 
plicated blunders; the farmer in doubt, the ship-owner in despair, our merchants without 
trade, and our manufacturers without markets, the revenue declining, and the army 
increased, the wealthy hoarding their useless capital, and pauperism prostrate in our onoe- 
contented cottages— Englishmen, behold the unparalleled empire, raised by the heroio 
energies of your fathers, rouse yourselves in this hour of doubt and danger, rid yourselves of 
all that political Jargon and factious slang of Whig and Tory, two names with one meaning^ 
used only to delude you, and imite in forming a great national party which can alone save the 
country from impending destruction. 

" I have the honour to remain, 

** Tour obliged and devoted servant, 

" Bradenham House, Oct. lS82.*' " B. Diskablt. 

1 " Now I," he says in this speech, " who am cried down and branded as a destructive 
Badical, only advocate what Sir William Wyiidham the Tory champion sought to recover as 
an act of justice to the people ; as an essential point in the well-being of the constitution. 
(Cheers.) Lord Bolingbroke, one of the ablest men that ever lived, was a firm and uncom* 
promising Tory, and he advocated Triennial Parliaments.'* And in another passage he speaks 
of himself as "a Conservative to preserve all that is good in our constitution, a Radical to 
lemove all that is haA.'*— Bucks Herald, Dec. 1, 1882. 
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The nommation took place on the 10th December. There were three candi- 
dates for the two seats. Mr. Smith, afterwards the second Lord Oarington, who 
liad held the seat for many years, and was Lord of the Manor, was considered 
certain of soficess ; and the real contest accordingly again la^ between Colonel 
Grey and Mr. IHeoraeli I would willingly pause over Mr. Disraeli's speech on 
this occaeion ; but I am able to glance at but one or two of its points. 

There is a possible misapprehension with regard to the pohtical character in 
wbksh Mr. Disraeli appeared at these elections, against which I have already 
cautioned the reader ; but it is a point to which, as will afterwards be seen, it is 
necessary to recur a^n and again. That misapprehension is that, because Mr. 
Disraeli abused the Whigs, he is on that account not to be considered a Liberal. 
I have stated that this very attitude towards Whiggery must be taken in hi» 
case at that time as it would be taken in the case of men like Sir Charles Dilke 
or Mr. Chamberlain in our da^s : that is to aaj, as proof of the m(N« than 
ordinary intensity of his Liberalisnu In confirmation of this contention. I point 
to the fact, fayniliar to everybody acquainted with our political conoition in 
1832, that in the speeches of such imquestioned Liberals as Joseph Hume, Daniel 
O'Connell, and Mr. J. A. Roebuck, and in the writlDgs of such equally staunch 
liberals as James and John Mill and Albany Fonblanque, there is abuse of Whigs- 
and Whiggery quite as v^ement as any in the speeches of Mr. Disraeli at 
Wycombe. 

But the strongest proof that Mr. Disraeli meant his abuse of the Whigs to pass 
for intensity of Liberalism is to be found in Mr. Disraeli's own utterances. I 
have ahready pointed out this in commenting on the first Wycombe election. 
Kow let me take an extract or two on the same point from this speech in the 
election of December. 

" He was objected to " said Mr. Disraeli, according to the report in the local 
paper,^ " by the gallant Colonel, who nominated Colonel Grey, (Colonel Bristow), 
because of his aimance with the Tories : he would object to the gallant Colonel, 
because of his alliance with the Whigs. The Tories had tendered him their 
support, and if the^ were inclined to serve the purposes of the people, and help 
them to obtain their object, would he as a friend of the people, he justified in 
rejecting their aid — (dieers and continued hooting.)" 

This passage, I think, indisputably means that if %Im Tories supported him, 
that was their affair ; it was not that he was the less a Liberal. But there is a 
still more remarkable passage — I am quoting from the same report : — 

** fie charged the Whigs with having violated, in his case, a solemn pledge 
D0ver to oppose a Reformer. He had been assured by his friends in London 
that this was the principle on which the Whigs acted. When, therefore, CoL 
Grey offered himself, he instantly went to London and. got a personal friend of' 
his to wait on one of Col. Grey's relatives. The reply was, that he (Nbr. 
Disraeli) had no chance of being elected, and if CoL Grey did not offer, a Tory 
would come in." 

And, finally, the speech wound up with an indictment of the Whigs for their - 
treatment of Mr. Joseph Hume: and mark the manner in which Mr. Disraeli 
points this charge :— 

'^The orator next drew a parallel between the case of Mr. Hume and that of 
Burke, who having helped the Whigs to power, found himself n^lected by them, 
because he was no pcuii of the high aristocracy. The secret of the enmity of the 
Whigs to himself was, that he was not nobly bom. " 

We now see clearly what was the nature of Mr. Disraeli's hate of the Whigs. 
He hated them, not because they were Liberals, but because they were an 
aristocratic and selfish clique. That chaise was brought against the Whigs in 
1832, and has been brought many thousand times since by men whose Liberalism 
no one can sainsay ; and that charge most Liberals will willingly admit to be 
true. And tnerefore Mr. Disraeli cannot escape from the fact toat he stood for 

1 Bucks 0€U»tU, Dec. 13, 1832. 
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Wycombe in 1832 as an adyanced Liberal, by pointing to his attacks on Wh^s 
«nd Whiggery. 

The second Wycombe election ended, like the first, in Mr. Disraeli|s defeat. 
Kothing daunted, however, and determined, if he could not have election, to ofe 
vleast have notoriety, he rushed across to the county nomination at A^lesbuiy, 
and in the noisy proceedings of the day took a characteristically noisy part. ^ 
And then, to call still more attention to the occasion, he wrote an indignant 
letter to the Timetf^ complaining of misrepresentation in the report of his im* 
placable enemy — ^the Btukt Gazette, 

We haye seen that Mr. Disraeli of June 1832, and Mr. Disraeli of December &i 
ihe same year, are just a little different. At the first Wycombe election he is 
the Radical pure and simple ; at the second, he can go so far as to tolerate 
Tories. We now follow him to a Metropolitan stage, andhere we shall find that 
be appears once again as the BadicaJ, pure and undisguised. 

In the early p^ of 1833, a yacancy was expected in Marylebone, and Mr. 
Disraeli issued an address, which is purely Radical^ if ever such a thing as & 
Badical address was publicJied. He is m fayour of tnennial Parliaments, yote by 
ballot^ and the abofition of taxes on knowledga But not satisfied with pro- 
claiming himself the adherent of the two principles which were then the dis- 
tinctiye and prominent badges of the Radical party, Mr. Disraeli pledges 
himself to minor articles also of the Radical gospel. He talks of himself as one 
" of a family untainted by tiie receipt of publio money," and an attack on the 
pension list was daily made by the Radicals ; and an announcement of himself as 
omsupported by either of 'Hhe aristocratic parties" was eyidently a sop to tbe 
leyelling tendency supposed to reside in Radicalism. 

But he does eyen more than this. '* Belieying," he says in this address, " that 
tmless the public burdens are eroeedily and materially reduced, a ciyil conyulsioii 
must occur" — ^Lord Beaconsfield has been always fond of prophesying the most 
dire consequences from the neglect of his counsels — ''I am desirous of seeing a 
parliamentary committee appointed to reyise the entire tystem of <mr taxaium, 
with the object qf reliennginauttry fiy^ thote incumbrances which property is more 
'CajMcitateaio aidure," Thus Mr. Disraeli joins in the cry for a 'iand-tax--a cry 
distinotiye eyen more than yote by ballot and triennial Parliaments of the Radiciu. 
party. 

Assuredly the proposition that a land-tax is a Radical, and not a Conseryatiye 
proposal, requires no proof. But the time and place selected for the statement 
-of a political opinion are also of importance. It is one thinff to pronounce an. 
opimon on a question which belon|;8 to the distant future, and another ihing to 
pronounce an opinion on a question which is at the moment dividing paiHoB, 
I^ow the property tax ^as at the moment of Mr. Disraeli's address a jwesfum qf 
4he hour. The address is dated April 9, 1838. On 18th February of that same 
year— that is, less than two months before the issue of the address— Mr. Cobbetfe 
'Bad proposed a series of resolutions in the House of Commons, the general in- 
tention of which was to transfer a considerable portion of the public burdens to 
the land.* And to tiiese proposals O'Connell and Hume— who are still, it musfc 
be remarked, the leaders to whom Mr. Disraeli swears allegiance — gave a general 
support. On several occasions, too, during March— the month preceding the 
issue of the Marylebone address — Cobbett and Himie recurred to this idea of a 
property tax. It is, therefore, quite evident that a tax on property was a 
Radical cry of the hour, and that, as a consequence, Mr. Disraeli sought election 
^t Marylebone as a Raoical of the most pronounced type. 

The expected vacancy at Marylebone did not take place, and so Lord Beacons- 
field was prevented from explaming on the hustings his political creed. How- 
ever, he took another form of doing so. In his eaiiy years, when his tongue WM 
^t rest, his pen was sure to be at work. 



1 Ibid, Dec. 22, 1882. t Dec 27, 1882. 

s Hansard, Feb. 18, 1888. 
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He published a pamphlet, entitled ''What is He I" Of the hundreds of can- 
^dates who had sought election since the passage of the Reform Bill, probably 
Lord Beaconsfield was the only one who thought it neoessaiy to explain in 
oamphlefc form tiie articles of his creed. But m failure as in success, whether 
ms position were mean or exalted, as a stripling and as a septuagenarian^ Lord 
Beftconsfield has acted as if the e^res of an admiring world were fixM upon him . 

The title pa^e of tiie pamphlet is worthy of the writer. " What is He ? by the 
sothor of "Vivian Grey," " and underneath are the words — ** I hear that . . . 
is again in the field; I hardly know whether we gught to wish him succesBi 
' W^t is He ?' " — Extract frcm a Letter of an eminent Personage. " The " eminemt 
personage " — ^what a characteristic phrase ! — ^was understood to be Earl Grey, 
aod thus the world wils taug^ht how deeply important the candidature of Mr. 
Disradi appeared to the most influential politicians. 

The tone of reasoning in "What is He?" is one with which the reader has 
already been made tolerably familiar. 

Settmg out with the statement that, before the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
GoTemment of the coimtry was established on an aristocratic principle, the 
initer declares that GoTemment is now established on no principle at all. 
Seaidung for a principle, then, we are left to choose between a return to the 
azjstooratic, or an advance to the democratic. "A Tory, and a Radical," writes 
Lad Beaconsfield, " I understand : a Whig— a democratic aristocrat, I cannot 
comprehend. If tiie Tories indeed despair of restoring the aristocratic principle, 
and are sincere in their avowal that the State cannot he governed with the present 
iDaddnexy, it is their dvty to coalesce tnth the RadiealSf and permit both political 
mck-names to merge in the common, the intelligible, and dignified title of a 
liational party. "^ Here again, the reader sees, Lord Beaconsfield tells his 
Badieal f nends how they are to make use of the benighted Tories. 

Ihe writer next enquires * 'what are the earnest and most obvious methods by which 
thfi democratic principle may be made predominant? It tootUd appear that the 
eatiutf and the most obviotu methods are^ the instant repeal of the Septennial Act 
Uieinstitutum of Election hy BcUlotf and the immediate dissolution of Parliament. "> 

" What is !Ete ?" is, it will be seen, a repetition of fhe programme of the second 
Wycombe election. A comparison between it and the Marylebone address shows 
the same change of front as occurred between the elections of June and December 
«f 1832. In £e Miuylebone address, as in the first election at Wvoombe, Lord 
Beaconsfield is the Radical, pure and simple; and in the pamphlet, as at the 
aecond Wycombe election, he betrays an inclination to conciliate the Tories. The 
reader, however, ought to take note of the care with which, while even m Airing 
tiieee advances to the Tories, Lord Beaconsfield |>re8erves the purity and rigour 
of his own Radicalism. He proposes a junction with the Tories, it is true ; but to 
any of Mb Radical patrons wno might object to this as inconsistent with his own 
Radical creed, he nas a very ready answer. He proposes reconciliation of the 
Tories with the Radicals ; but he proposes it on the truly Radical baas that the 
Tories shall surrender adl their principles. Of course, when Mr. DisraeU was 
talking to the Conservatives, he gave his scheme a very different complexion. 

The great principle and the great secret of Lord Beaconsfield's success has been 
to play on tlra meaner passions of men. 

"Yes," exclaimed Vivian Grey, "we must mix with the herd; we must enter 
into their feelings ; we must humour their weaknesses ; we must i^mpathise with 
the sorrows that we do not feel, and share tiie merriment of foolsL" And Lord 
Beaconsfield has fully acted up to these ideas. The three weaknesses on which 
he has played most frequently are the vanity of the aristocracv, the stupidity of 
fbe agncultuiist, and the lunacy of the urban population. We have seen his 
vpg^ to ^e more rabid doctrines of the dw^ers in the town; in tiie next 
scene, he is discovered in the somewhat opposite part of bowing to the nobility 
and glorifying tiie farmer. 

1 New edition, 10-11. < Ibid, 13. 
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The scene of this second appearance is a dinner in the Town Hall, at Ayles* 
bury, on 17th December, 1834. Between this meeting and the Marylebon^^ 
address, an important change had come over the political world. ^ The liinistiy 
of Lord Grey, simk to the last degree of impotence, had required recasting^, 
liord Melbourne, who succeeded Lord Grey, was not much more successful; 
towards the end of the year he was dismissed, and the Duke of Wellingtoix and 
Sir Robert Peel were sent for. 

Mr. Disraeli's game was quite clear in such a state of parties. In the iorst 
place, 7o^siu had approached the haven of office ; and while a Tory may ally 
himself with Radicals to drive out the Whigs, such a union becomes unnecessary 
and dangerous when the Tories are "in." It was full time that Mr. Disraeli 
should abandon the dangerous creed of Radicalism. 

At this period, too, there was a section of Sir Robert Peel's supporters who- 
offered excellent material for Mr. Disraeli's arts. The rural districts were in a 
state of great distress. The landlords complained that they could get no rents; 
the farmers that they could get no profits ; and the labourers, maddened by their 
misery, had committed wild outrages in several parts of the countxy. 

In tiiose days people had still a strong belief in the omnipotence of Government, 
and everybody was convinced that "something should be done." It was nci 
quite so easy to discover what that "something" shoiild be. King's speech after 
king's speech alluded to agricultural distress, but Ministers coiud agree on no 
measure ; and committees sat for months on the subject, and could agree on no 
report. But one thing was certain : the British farmer w^ more theui ever con- 
vinced that he was the chief bulwark of the State, and that absolute ruin stared 
this bulwark in the face. 

Thus the agriculturalists — needy, exasperated, and bewildered — stood in need 
of a leader, bold, vehement of tongue, and clear of head ; and they were, besides, 
the very best of parties for a young politician. They were Tories, for the most part, 
it is true^ but they j)ut forward claims that even a Tory Minister would find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to satisfy. The lead of a section of the party in power, 
which is excited, mutinous, and rather stupid, — could an ambitious youth ask 
more? 

The party, besides, had at that moment its Marquess of Oarabas, whose influ- 
ence the uninfluential Vivian Grey could use, and whose mind the clever Vivian 
Grey could sway. The Marquis of Chandos had become, within the last few 
years, the leader of the agricultural paity. The son of the Duke of Buckingham, 
an owner of wide estates, member for Mr. Disraeli's own county, influential in 
every Buckinghamshire constituency, the idol of the farmers, — what better 
Maj-quess of Carabas could Vivian Grey find? 

When, at length, a friendly Administration had come into power, the farmers 
raised their voices louder than before ; and it was determined that the Adminis- 
tration should be told what they were expected to do. 

In Bucks, the excitement was particularly intense. The rumour had gone 
abroad, and had actually been confirmed, that the Marquis of Chandos was to 
have no jplace in the new Administration. Alarming as this rumour was, the 
cause assigned was still more alarming, and deepened the dark suspicion that the 
friends of the farmers were about to play false to their promises. The Marquis 
of Chandos would not be a member of the Ministry, because the Ministry refused 
to promise the repeal of the malt tax ! 

The County Agricultural Association accordingly organised a great meeting, 
which was to warn Ministers against evil courses ; and no means were spared to 
make the demonstration imposing. 

The report of this dinner, at Aylesbury Town Hall, in the December of 1834, 
must be very pleasant reading now-a-days to an enemy of our aristocracy. It is 
amusing to see the fatuous insolence of the Bucldnghaipshire magnates — their 
pomposity, their condescension, their belief in the eternity of their influence, and, 
above all things, their insulting patronage of the man who was at that moment 
using them as^ols, and at this moment uses them as footstools. 
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I%e meeting^ deyeloped into an a^soiheosis of the Marqnii of Chandoa. The 
Msirgnis of CShandos was mentioned in every speech ; his name was proposed in 
Aree different toasts ; the farmers hailed nim at eyeiy possible moment with 
eatimdastio cheers ; he spoke three different times. 

Mari^ to, how oonscious son and father show themselyes of their dignity ! The 
Marquis of Chandos opeaks of his father as '*the noble Duke in we chair -"^ 
as to say, "Yulcar folk, behold how even I bow before the ducal digmty 
«f my aire t " And tiie Duke is no less conscious of the oyerwhelming importance 
d the child of his loins. " Can any man feel prouder than I am,*' says the 
Bnke in a burst of self^conmlacency, "surrounded by so many of my friends. I 
reedyed your confidence, which was transmitted to me by those you loyed, wno 
went before me, and which I haye also transmitted there. " 

"Here," says our gushing rural reporter, "his Grace pointed to Lord Chandos, 
tod the cheering that followed was so long and loud as for a long time to interrupt 
the speech of the Duke. "3 

But where, amid all this self -^ititulation, all this complacent chuckling of the 
aristocrats, — ^where is poor Mr. iMsraeli ? Apparently he is not thought much of 
by these magfnates ; and his presence at this banquet is an incident of the most 
triiling importance. Indeed, I find in one of the reports that his name occupies 
liie last place on the list of those present ; and from the newspaper accounts I 
am inclined to think he occupied a seat among the general ruck, and not on the 
Oljmpiaii height of the dais, where the dii majores of the meeting ate, drank, 
and orated. 

Poor Mr. Disraeli ! Toast after toast has been proposed, local magnate after 
msCTate has spoken, and the time is gradually approaching when no toast will 
be left but "The Press," and "The Ladies,^' and ptill you haye not had an 
(^portunity of utterinf^a word. 

What a picture Mr. Disraeli presents at this dinner to our eyes, enlightened bv 
futoie events. How he loathes the gormandising farmers, among whom he is 
oompelled te sit ; with what eyes of enyy and hate he looks up to the dais, on 
which the ''quality" sit ; how he sickens at the oft-repeated name of the heritor 
of the Duke's title and land ; what are his feelings as he hears the tame sentences 
of this man, who, merely by his position, can call himself the leader of a 
parliamentary party ; while he— Benjamin Disraeli, with his tongue of fire— the 
twice-rejected of Wycombe, — ^has to sit below the salt, and listen in silence to 
the f oohah utterances of titled dullards. 

Such must haye been Mr. Disraeli's bitter thoughts ; but when he rose to 
<peek, his words were all honey and flattery ; for viyian Grey, we know, had 
"the tongue of a serpent." Proposed by a "Mr. John Bolfe. of Beaconsfield," 
as a gentleman " firmly attachea to the cause of agriculture, he attempted to 
justify this description by a eulogium.of the agricultural interest, so wild as 
almost to read like burlesque. He states, among other things, that " He had 
long been of opinion that a conspiracy existed among certain orders in the 
country against what was styled the Agricultural interest. * 

And again : "No nation could oyer do without a^oulture, and a peasantry 
attached to it^ and as for the manufacturers of Birmingham or Muichester, 
they would, if it suited them at any time migrate to Belgium, France, or E^^pt. 
(CheersL) The agriculturists had a spirit of patriotism,^— but I need giye no 
more. 

A number of stupid farmers, their stomachs well filled with meat and drink. 
<tf course wildly cheered these testimonies to their own supernal yirtues ; but 
iiSBuredly any one, with eyen the slightest sense of humour, or with an eyen less 

than ormnary degree of penetration, could hear underneath this exaggeration and 

Sattery the tones of utter insinceriiy. 
The farmers, howeyer, were not ihe only persons who came in for the sweet- 

liesses of the orator's tongue. I haye alreaay spoken of the part the Marquis of 

1 Bueki QazttU, Dec 20, 1^ s Bucks RenOd, Dec 20, 18S4. ^Ifgd* ^IWd. 
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Ohandos took in this meeting. Mr. Disraeli pays court to the great man 'wxih 
the deepest feryour. He speaks of his ^' distinguished talents ;" nis ** unsullied 
parliamentary conduct;" and as Sir Bobert Peel had not availea himself of these 
great mental gifts, and this lofty character, Mr. Disraeli for one "rather 
faltered in his confidence in the new Ministry." " Oi:^ht it to be said," demanded 
the indignant orator, ''that a Enatchbull was cfuled to the Councils of his 
Sovereign and that a Chandos was not?" And to this question the answer — ye 
gods ! — was not uproarious laufhter, but ''loud cheers."^ 

Finally, the speech concluded with a flourish about the country gentlemen and 
the yeomanry of England, which almost sounds like a quotation m>m '* Viyiaa 
Grey. "8 

The reader has now had an opportimity of reading in immediate succession the 
Marylebone address of 1833 and the speech to the Aylesbury farmers of 1834. 
Could any opinions be more contradictory than those expressed on those two 
different occasions ? 

"Believing," writes Mr. Disraeli to the Marylebone electors in 1833, ''that 
unless the public burdens are speedily and materially reduced, a civil convnlsion 
must occur, I am desirous of seeing a Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
revise the entire system of our taxation, with the object of relieving industry 
from those encimibrances which propertv is more capacitated to endure." 

** He had long been of opinion," says Mr. Disraeli, to the Aylesbury farmers in 
1834, "that a conspiracy existed among certain orders in the country against 
what was styled the agricultural interest." 

Is not the Mr. Disraeli of Marylebone, and 1833, as widely separated from the 
Mr. Disraeli of Aylesbury, and 1834, as the North Pole f romthe South ? Ho 
denounces in 1834, as conspirators, the men whom in 1833 he sought as allies : 
a fanatic devotee of urban interests in 1833, he is an equally fanatic devotee of 
rural interests in 1834. 

The change in the prospects of the Conservative party appears to have had the 
effect about this time of making Mr. Disraeli seriously think of abandoning the 
double game of Liberal in town and Conservative in country ; but for a while he- 
still held himself open to offers from either political party. 

" The Chancellor called on me jresterday," writes Mr. Greville,* on December 
6. 1834, " about getting young Disraeli into Parliament (through the means of 
George Bentinck) for Lyim. I had told him George wanted a good man to 
assist in turning out William Lennox, and he suggested the above-mentioned 
gentleman, whom he called a friend of Chandos. His political principles must, 
however, be in abeyance, for he said that Durham was doing all he could to get 
him, by the offer of a seat and so forth; if, therefore, he is undecided, and 
wavering between Chandos and Durham, he must be a mighty impartial 



1 Ihid. 

S From the Aylesbury Speech. 

" The agriculturists had a spirit of patriot- 
ism—they had on their side wealth and in- 
tcQUgenoe, and all the aristocracy of the 
oountxy, (cheers), an aristocracy which the 
wildest Uberals would prefer to that mongrel 
race which had already corrupted the greatest 
portion of Europe. (Cheers.) They had on 
weir side the gentlemen of England, and 
the still noble remains of a once unrivalled 
yeomanry" dearer and more prized than all 
they had, if they deserved it the still deter- 
lEdned hearts cl a brave and numerous 
peasantry. (Lovd <±iQen.y-Buck8 Herald, 
Dec. 20, 18S6. 



From " Vivian Orey,* 



it 



. . And then followed a long dissertation. 
. . . on the character of the noble states* 
man, and his views as to the agricultural 
interest, and the importance of the a|^- 
cultural interest ; and then a delicate hint 
was thrown out as to 'how delightful it 
would be to write a pamphlet together' on 
this mighty agricultural mterest ; and then 
came a panegyric on the character of oountiy 
^ntlemen, and English yeomen, and the 
importance of keepmg up the old English 
spirit in the peasantry," etc, etc., etc., etc 
(New edition, 70.) 



8 Memoirs, ill. 170. Fourth edition. 
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penckiuiga I don't think sach a man will do, though just saoh as Lyndhunt- 
•wmM be connected with." 

Lord Durham, it may be as well to remind readers of this generation, was 
noogzused in 1884 as one of the leaders of Badicalism ; indeed, ci the vThig- 
•ristocrats, he was the only one who was distinctly pledged to Housdi^ 
SafiErage and Vote by Ballot. Of the Marquis of Chandos something has been 
aid aheady * suffice it to add that he was one of the stubborn band^Tories who 
dfloounced Sir Robert Peel when he passed Catholic Emancipation^ and fought 
tte battle against Bef orm after the Tory leaders had left the field. Ijoid Durham 
was a Badical leader among Whigs ; Lord Chandos, an ultra-Tory leader among 
Tories; the politician who wavered between the two might well be called 
" mighty impartial " 
It is evident, however, that a week or so after the entry in Mr. Greville's 
tiaiy, Mr. Disraeli had xnade his choice, and that he chose to be a True Blue. 
On l6th December he delivered a long speech at Wycombe, the representation of 
idiich he was for a third time seekizig. In that speech he said not one word 
aboat Triennial Parliaments or Vote by Ballot ; the entire address was one long 
argument in favour of the new Tory Administration. 

We are^ortunatelv, not loft to mere newspaper reports for an account of this- 
ipeech. With his cnaracteristic belief in the unportance of everyUdng he said 
aiild did, Mr. TMsraeli afterwards published it in pamphlet form, tmder the titie 
"The Crisis Examined." The speech was, as I nave said^ for the most part a 
strong plea in favour of the Ministry of Sir Bob^ Peel, which had just come into 
power; but it contained some expressions of opinion which the cautious leader of 
tbe Conservative party would not much care to have heard. 

beland, at that period, as so often since and before, was the great difficulty of 
fte Ministers ; and the scandal of the Irish Church was the prominent part of the 
Irish problem. In these days, the tithes still existed, and their collection was 
amended with scenes of wild disorder and terrible crueltv. and sometimes witii 
mnrderous encounters. Mr. Disraeli sjrmpatlused in "Tne Crisis Examined" 
most strongly with tiie hate of the Irish titiies, which was then felt by every man 
of jiist and humane feeling ; and he gave, likewise, a hearty adhesion to tiie pre- 
Talent project for reducing somewhat the bloated proportions of the Irish Church. 

" Twelve months, iher^ore,** he said, **must not pott over wUhout the very name of 
tif&et in that country" — Ireland — "betn^ a^ithed for ever; nor do I deem it leu 
wym< that the Protestant Establishment %n that country should he at once proportioned 
to Ike poptdafionvhdch it serves."^ I ask the reader to carefully mark this declara* 
tion ^ opinion. 

Equally zealous was Mr. Disraeli that the usurpation of the Church in England 
sbomd be reduced in favour of the rights of Dissenters. 

"As for tiie question of the Church rate," he said, "it is impossible that roe cafi 
r^wre that every time one is levied, a totm should present the scene of a contested elee^ 
tioft. The rigats of the Establishment must he respected, but for the sake of the 
Establishment itself thatfiagrarU scandal must be removed, * 

HeKj again, I adk the reader to take particular note of Mr. Disraeli's expression 
of opimon. 

Another point of considerable importance, which Mr. Disraeli discussed in this 
opeech, was whether Peel, now that he was in office^ would be justified in passing 
i&easores to which he had been hostile in opposition. Mr. Disraeli deciaes this 
^estion emphatically in the affirmative. 

"The truth is, gentlemen," he said, "a statesman Is the creature of his age, 
\hfi child of circumstance, the creation of his times. A statesman is essentially 
a practical chuucter ; ana when he is called upon to take office, he is not to inouire 
wnat his opinions might or might not have been upon this or that subject — ^ne is 
onl^ to ascertain the needful and the beneficial, and the most feasible manner in 
which affairs are to be carried on. The fact is, the conduct and opinions of public 

^^ — , J LJ_iBii -n-T-i ^_^_^^_^_^— ^ 

11834 edition, 6. S25i(2.,& 
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men at dififerent periods of their career must not ^e too curionsl^ contrasted in a 
free and aspiring country. The people have their passions, and U is even the duty 
cf pvJ)lic men occasionaUy to adopt sentiments with which they do not sym^fhise, 
because the people must have leaders. ... I laugh, therefore, at the objections ^ 
against a man that at a former period of his careerhe advocated a policy (uff ereni; 
to his present one : all I seek to ascertain is, whether his present policy be just^ 
necessary, expedient; whether, at the present moment, he is prepared to serve 
the country according to its present necessities." ^ 

A third time Mr. Disraeli was defeated, both Mr. Smith dnd Colonel Grey hay- 
ing again received more votes. 2 

!but, still unconquered, he showed in the very hour of defeat that spirit of elastic 
sdf -confidence, and that patient steadiness of purpose, to which he owes so much, 
of his life's success. 

" He had," he said at a Conservative dinner about a fortnight after his defeat — 
** He had made two struggles for the independence of Wycombe, and he was pre- 
pared, if the opportunity offered, to make a third. (Cheers.) He was not at all 
disheartened; he did not in any way feel like a beaten man. Perhaps it was 
because he was used to it. (Cheers and laughter.) He would say of himself with 
the famous Italian general, who being asked in his old age why he was always 
victorious, replied, it was because he had always been beaten in youth." (Loud 
4tpplause.)S 



CHAPTER V. 

BEACHZNG THE NADIB. 

The year 1835 is one to which Mr. Disraeli must look back occasionally with 
feelings of poignant pain. In that year he reached his nadir. 
In 1834 he published ''The Eevolutionary Epick." He ha^ already given the 

T^'lbid. 16-17. In this speech was contained the famous Ducrow simile — one of the first 
specimens of that power of satirical illustration which Lord Beaconsfield has found so useful 
in his career. **Tfi» Reform MiQistry, indeed!" said Mr. Disraeli. *'Why, scarcely an 
original member of that celebrated Cabinet remained. Tou remember, gentlemen, the story 
of Sir Jolm Cutler's silk hose. These fomous stockings remind me of this famous ministry ; 
for really between Hobhouse dams and Ellice botching, I hardly can decide whether the 
hose are silk or worsted. The Reform Ministry ! I dare say now some of you have heard of 
Hr. Ducrow, that celebrated gentleman who rides upon six horses. What a prodigious 
achievement 1 It seems impossible, but jrou have confidence in Ducrow 1 You fiy to witness 
it; unfortunately, one of the horses is ill, and a donkey is substituted in its place. But 
Ducrow is still admirable ; there he is, bounding along in a spangled jacket and cork slippers! 
The whole town is mad to see Ducrow riding at the same time on six horses ; but now two 
more of the steeds are seissed with the staggers, and lo ! three jackasses in their stead ! Still 
Ducrow persists, and still announces to the public that he will ride round his circus every 
night on six steeds. At last, all the horses are knocked up, and now there are half-a-dozen 
donkeys. What a change 1 Behold the hero in the amphitheatre, the spangled Jacket 
thrown on one side, the cork slippers on the other I Puffing, panting, and perspiring, he 
pokes one sullen brute, thwacks another, cufls a third, and curses a fourth, while one bravs 
to the audience, and another rolls in the sawdust Behold the late Prime Minister and the 
Reform Ministry 1 The spirited and snow-white steeds have gradually changed into an equal 
number of sullen and orotinate donkeys. While Mr. Merryman, who, like the Lord Chan- 
cellor, was once the very life of the ring, now lies his despairing length in th« middle of the 
stage, with his Jokes exhausted and his bottle empty 1 "—Ibid. 29—^1. In the title-page of 
the "Crisis Examined," Lord Beaconsfield describes himself as "Disraeli the Younger.'* 

2 The numbers were— Smith, 288; Orey, 147; Disraeli, 128. 

> Bucks Herald, Jan. 81, 1835. 
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{hat has ever been penned by any man, not admittedly a lunatic or an imbecile. 
"It. was on the plains of Troy," it begins, '' that I first conceived tiie idea of this 

Mark, first, the mise en tehu. The plains of Troy ! Mr. Disraeli is so impresBod 
vith the greatness of his work, and Inmself , that ne must select as tiie birthplace 
of bis poem the most remarkable spot on the whole earth : he stands with his 
(jiic in his hand, the central figure, at the centre of the universe ! 

"Wandering, proceeds Mr. Disraeli, ** over tiiat illustrious scene, suntranded 
"by the tombs of neroes and by the confluence of poetic streams, my musing 
thoughts clustered round the memory of that immorSEd song, to which all creeds 
und countries alike respond, which has vanquished Chance and defies Time. 
Deenung myself, perchance too rashly, in that excited hour, a Poet, I cursed the 
destiny that had placed me in an a^ that boasted of heang anti-poeticaL And 
while my Fancy thus struggled with my reason, it flashed across my mind, like 
the lightning which was then playing over Ida," — thus Nature, in one of her 
sablimest moods, is pressed into service : flashes of lightning ^ Mr. Disraeli ; the 
plams of Troy — these are the magnificent stage directions — " it flashed across my 
loind, like the lightning which was then playing over Ida, that in those gitet 
poems which rise, the pyramids of poetic art, amid the falling and the fading 
splendor of less creations, the Poet hath ever embodied the spirit of his Time. 
Thus, the most heroic incident of an heroic age produced in the Iliad an Heroio 
I^ick; thus, the consolidation of the most suberb of empiresj produced in the 
£iieid a Political Epick ; the revival of Learning, and tne birth of vemacidar 
Genius, presented us in the Divine Comedy witii a National Epidc ; and tho 
Beformation and its consequences called from the rapt lyre of Milton a Bel^ous 
l^k. And the spirit of my time, shall it alone be uncelebrated ? Standing 
upon Asia, and gazmg upon iEhirope, with the broad Hellespont idone between us, 
and the shadow of night descending on the mountains " — Nature pressed into 
service again — "these mightv continents appeared to me as it were the Bival 
Principles of Government, that at present contended for the mastery of the 
irorld. ' What ! ' I exclaimed, ' is tne Revolution of France a less important 
«7ent than thi siege of Troy ? Is Napoleon a less interesting character than 
Achilles ? J^or me remains the RevoltUionary E]sick. " ^ 

Homer, Yirgil, Dante, Milton, and Mr. DisraeJi — ^the Diad. the iE^eid, tha 
Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, and the Revolutionary Epick !— was there ever 
such strangely assorted company ? 

We can imagine the effect such a preface produced in 1834. Up to that year 
Utr. Disraeli nad practically given proof of little beyond his own conceit. 
"Contarinl Fleming" was in great part nonsense, ''Alroy" w^ nonsense^ 
"Vivian Grey's" devemess was obscured by extravagance and vanity * and the 
author of all this mediocre stuff declares himself the successor of the Father of 
Poetry! 

Let us remember, in addition to all this, the corresponding pretentiousness of 
appearance and tone, the flowing ringlets and the D'C/rsay garments, the affeota> 
tion of keeping tiie best company ana drinking the finest wines : let us remember 
tins, and we can well understand the bitter dislike and contempt which were 
excited bv the Disraeli of 1834. 

The "Revolutionaiy I^ick" fully carries out the promise of the preface. Like 
tbe preface, void of idea and inflated in language, it confirms the impression that 
it is the work of a mind at once impotent and ambitiousL 

" I am not," wrote our poet, " one who finds consolation for the neglect of my 
^M&temporaries in the imaginary plaudits of a more sympathetic Post^ty. Tti» 
^lio will, then, decide whether this work is to be continued and completed i 

aFxefaoei. tibuLL-ii. 
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and if it pass in the nep;ative, I shall, without a pang, hurl my lyre to Limbo. " * 
The pubhc has passed in the negative, to use Mr. Disraeli's strange phrase, axid 
the Ijnre, accordmgly, has been hurled to Limbo. A second edition was publisliesicl 
about twenty years after the appearance of the first, but not in obedience to a 
demand from the public. It was published to carry out an idea of Mr. Disraeli, aixd. 
under circumstances which weshall afterwards discuss, notwhollywithoutedificatioEU 

Towards the close of 1834, Mr. Disraeli had, it will be reipembered, already 
ceased to be " mighty impartial," and had given indications of emerging from 
Radicalism into the full splendour of a "True Blue." As yet, however, he had 
not openly and irrevocably declared himself. He had made speeches at Tory 
gatherings, but if he abused the Whigs, he let the Radicals alone. He had, in 
his speech at the Wycombe election of 1834, omitted all mention of Triennial 
Parliaments and Vote by Ballot ; but he had at the same .time abstained from any 
condemnation of those Radical nostrums. The moment, however, had at last 
come when he thought he might once and for ever throw off the Radical mask. 

Sir Robert Peel, ^led to the head of the Government in November, 1834, was 
compelled by an adveree vote to resign in April of the following year. In the 
new Government formed by Lord Melbourne, Mr. Henry Labouchere was 
appointed Master of the Mint. When Mr. Labouchere, on taking office, appealed 
for re-election to the electors of Taunton, he found himself opposed by Mr. 
Disraeli* 

Some astonishment was created by the boldness of the enterprise ; for Mr. 
Labouchere was not an unimportant member of the new Cabinet, had a good 
Parliamenta:^ reputation, and had been returned five times already by the con- 
stituency of Taunton. But Mr. Disraeli was wiser than his critics. M. Emile de 
Girardin, we are told by M. Louis Blanc, ^ regarded a deal With Armand Carrel 
as a hoTiTi^ fortune. The originator of newspaper advertisements in France under- 
stood the art of self -puffing well ; but not a. bit better than Mr. Disraeli He 
has advanced himself from obscurity partly by the judicious selection of eminent 
opponents. 

Still more astonishment was created bv the political character in which Mr. 
Disraeli chose to appear. *' Mr. Disraeli, wrote the Taunton Courier , a Liberal 
journal, (April 22nd!, 1835,)'enjovs the honour of the confidence of the Conserva- 
tive Club in London, to which body of gentlemen this borough is indebted for 
his visit on the present occasion." What ! the protSgS of O'Connell and Hume ; 
the writer of the Radical address to Maryleoone, and " What is He ? " the 
advocate of Triennial Parliaments and Vote by Ballot, an avowed nominee of a 
Conservative Club — ^it was incredible ! 

First, a gentleman came forward to express absolute doubt of the accuracy of 
the Taunton Courier, " Mr. DisraeU," he wrote, " is a Liberal, and a member of 
the Westminster Reform Club."* 

1 Ibid. iv. « « Histoire de Dlx Ans," v. 64. ~ 

8 " To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
** Sir,— In your Journal of to-day it is stated, on the authority of the Taunton Courier, 
that Mr. D'Israeli, the younger^ had b^en sent to that borough by the Conservative Club, to 
oppcme the re-election of Mr. Labouchere. This statement (so tax, at least, as the Conser- 
vative Club is concerned), must, I think, be a gross mistake, seeing that Mr. D'Israeli pro* 
f esses to be a Liberal, and, in proof thereof, is actually a member of the Westminster Rejohn 
Club, established last year m Great Geoi^-Street, Westminster, by Messrs. Tennyson, 
Hume, and others of the liberal party. Nay, more, he. upon a late occasion, proposed to 
offer Imnself as a candidate for Mary-Ia-bonne; and on oemg told that his principles were 
considered as somewhat doubtful, he put forth a pamphlet entitled ** What is He ?" in widdii 
he recommends triennial Parliaments, election by ballot, and that the Tories should coalesce 
with the Radicals. I refer you to the pamphlet itself, rather than to extracts ; and 
although it is as ambiguoucuy worded as the most dextrous trimmer could wish, yet, 
coupling the above extracts wiw the fact of its having been written expressly with the view 
to recommend the writer to the favourable notice of the electors of MjU7-ia-bonne, it can 
hardly be believed that its author is now under the especial patronage of the ConservatiT» 
Club* An Elbctor of Westminshk.'* 

(April 25, 188^,) 
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"So the Tories," wrote the Morning C/ironicU of April 25th, 1835, "have 
started Mr. D 'Israeli for Taunton," to oppose Mr. Labouchere, .... and 
report says that they have supplied him liberally with the sinews of war. 
. . . . Is he making a cat's paw of the Tories, or are they making one of 
him?" 

Mr Disraeli, however, was preparing for himself far more violent and 
memorable attacks. In the course of his canvass, he made a most foolish speech 
m vhich he attacked O'Connel in very severe terms. He called the Irish IVibune 
m incendiary and a traitor. The nomination took place on April 27 ; and Mr 
Ptsraeli, after he had been proposed and secondea, made some attempt, as 
vill be seen, to repair the error of his electioneering indiscretions. 

This nomination speech is certainly one of the most startling even Lord 
Beaconsfield ever delivered; and it required even all the peculiar form of 
courage with which he ia gifted, to make some of its statements without 
ialteruig. 

The '* Crisis Examined" was published in the December of 1834: this 
Taunton speech was delivered in April of 1835 — that is, four or five months 
after. Tet Mr. Disraeli had in this short period made a complete change in 
Ids opioions on some of the most important and pressing questions of the time. 

Take the question of the Irish Church. 

In the ** Crisis Examined," as will be remembered, he expressed the opinion 
{hat "tiie Rrotestant Establishment tn that country" — ^Ireland — "shoiud be 
at once proportioned. to the population which it serves." 

In the Taunton speech, he says on this same subject, — 

"I cannot underatand the principle by which the Whigs would reform, as 
they style it, the Church of Ireland : it appears to me that they have offered 
a premium to the White Boys to destroy the Protestants. (Cheers from the 
Blues.) If forty-nine souls are not worthy to be saved whilst fifty are, I think 
we shall soon have no congregations in Ireland which exceeds the Popish tariff 
of salvation."! 

Take the question of the Irish Tithes. 

In tiie " Crisis Examined," he said, it will be remembered, — 

"Twelve months, therefore, must not pass over without the very name of 
tithes in liiat coimtry" — Ireland — "being abolished forever." 

Well, not twelve, but only five months have passed, and here is what Lord 
fieaconisfield had to say on this same question : — 

" If the Irish Church has always been the intolerable nuisance it is described, 
why has this nuisance been so lately discovered? It is upon record that 
twenty years ago tithes were paid more readily in Ireland than rents are now 
in England. Gentlemen, it is agitation that has made the nuisance, and it is 
the \fiiig party who, for their own ends, have encouraged the agitation." * 

Now this entire change of opinion is strange enough ; but there is something 
that makes it stranger. In this interval of five months between the ''Crisis 
Examined " and the Taunton speech, a terrible occurrence took place, which 
ought to have shaken anybody who had hitherto supported the Tithes, and 
most sbrongly confirmed anyboay who had been hitherto opposed to them. 

The roeech of which tne "Crisis Examined" was a repubUcation, was 
delivered on December 16, 1834. In the Times of December 25th there is an 
account of a Tithe affray in Ireland, in which thirteen persons were killed, 
seven desperately wounded, and twenty others more or less seriouslv injured. 
Among those victims to the Tithe were at least two women,^ ana accounts 
given oi the whole occurrence are, witiiout exaggeration, appaUing.^ 
. . ' 

1 Dorset County Chronicle, April 3% 1835. s JMd, 8 Times, Dec 22. 

^ Let me make a quotation or two from the accounts published by the Times of Deo. 25:-* 
*The Southern Reporter contains the names and descriptions of the seven dangerously 
wounded and the thirteen killed, now lying in the temporary morgue at Rathcormho, 
where tiuree coroners are officiating under circumstancee of the most painful interest^ 
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Here then ia the plain statement of Mr. Disraeli's conduct on this occasiozi* 
On December 16, 1^, he delivered a speech in which he declared that tlio 
very name of tithes should be abolished for ever in Ireland before twelve montlis 
baa elapsed. On the very heels of that declaration comes a massacre^ attended 
by surroundings of an appalliog and heartrending nature. And the direct cause 
of this massacre is the uish ^the system. 

Tet on April 17 in the following year, Mr. Disraeli contradicts his own expres* 
eion of opinion, and is deaf to the thunderous confirmation which tlie 
Batfaconnack massacre had given to that opinion. 

"If there be anything," says Mr Disradi in this same Taunton speech, '^ul 
which I pique myself it is my consistency " ! ^ 

Let us next aidvance to the explanation of his change as a thorough " True 
Bhie" at Taunton, from the Badical candidate for Wvcombe, who advocated 
Triennial Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, and all the other destructive Radical 



"criea." 



' Gentlemen," he said, if there be anything in which I pique myself, it is my 
consistency. (Loud cheersL) Well, I shall be ready to prove that consistency 
either in the House of Commons, or on the hustings of l^unton. (Hear, hear.> 
Every man may be attacked once ; but no one ever attacked me twice. ((Sieers. > 
Gentiemen, here is my consistency. I have always opposed with my utmost 
energy the party of which my hon. opponent is a distinguished member: that 
party I have opposed, for reasons I am prepared to give, and to uphold. I look 
upon the Whigs as an anti-national yeaty. . . . When I first entered into 
political life, I found the high places of the realm filled by the party of which my 
opponent is a member. ... I considered it my duty to oppose the Whig^ : 
and to ensure their discomfiture, and if possible their destruction as a party. 
(Murmurs and cheersL) . . . There was then no constitutional oppomtion to 
keep the Government in check. That great Tory party, which is now so strongly 
constituted, was a shattered, a feeble, and a disneartened fragment^ self -confess- 
ing thor own inability to cany on the King's government^ and announcing an 
impcaiding revolution. Groitlemen, had I been a politi<ad adventurer, I had 
nothing to do but to join the Whigs; but^ conscientiously believing that their 
policy was in evoy respect pernicious, I f d^t it my duty to oppose them. But 
now wue they to be opposed! Where were the elements of a parhr to keep the 
Govwnment m check, and to bring back the old oonstitutioiuJ balance? I 
Uioufiiit they existed in the Liberal Tories, and in those independent Ref ormers 
who had been returned to Parliament independent)^ of the Whi^ I laboured 
for their union, and I am proud of it^ Crentlemen, ranember the Whig policy; 
they had a packed Parliament. They had altered the duration of Parliaments 



i in three sentenees in a deeptXcb. recdved in Ooik on SKbndaj, dated one 
o*dock— 'The town is fidl of military,* 'A fiery discoaBion is going on before the 
tlaee ooraDOS.* 'The exdtemoit is terrible.* Its oonespoodoit states— 'To describe the 
atato of the ooontiy ance the tru^ occ m re n ce wwa enacted is not in the power <A the 
writer. The dK^ in Watergress Wh and Bathooimac are gaaanMj doaed ; business of 



evny kind soiqiended— not a cow, a hmatb, a sheqp^ or a pv to be aeen for milesL The 
peqpie are dexk and anilea, deepente and reddesB. t ne old man, in the presence of 



_ - - - . , the 

writer, aomanded by aeveral aeues of peasaatB, Ml upon his knees and imivecated the 
Yeniceanoe of Heaven upon the deatroyeia oC ha diildren. Another oiBered up an oath tlaft 
hewooM not die tin the blood in which he that moment knelt wm avci«ed ! Hie feeling 
is intanoa : the people quite oardeas ot thdr Bvea ; thaj are ineonunanieative, and, witE 
Teiy fmr exeepU on( i > were ohaerred not to ahed a tear.' We aobjoin what foDows on th«r! 
same soliijeet from the cocre^oiadent ot the l>iiUm itaiMv i^art U 
nn to iMpeet the hagnrt ^riiere the mnmg^ oooonred, and ao avfnl a spedade I neveti 
wftaeaaad ; the straw all aatarated with human sore, ao that blood ooaed throo^ the strai 
qnthe|iiBiaareottliafttot.and> shocking to rdate. the widow OoDIbs was aeen to kiss 
blood <x her aoM^ hnpraeauif Qod^ voaceaiwa on Uie mvdann of her dlikhea. 



hate I aeen StaoiqiiBff his foot on the blood of hia brother, aad aniiwL 
A«dthtabmrbiQthai[%Ubod,dn]ldiiBkhisownbloQd.lfIttvBL"'*^ 
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mce before. ... I wished to break fheir strength by frequent elections and 
frequent appeals to a misgoyemed people ; therefore I advocated a recurrence to 
those Triennial Parliaments which it was once the proudest boast of tiie Tories to 
advocata I wished to give the country gentlemen a chance of representing the 
neighbouring towns where they are esteemed, instead of the nominees of a 
sectarian oligarchy. Therefore I proposed the adoption of the ballot in the only 
ooDstituencies wHlmg to assimie i£ And now where is my inconsistency? (Loud 
dieers.) . . . The mighty Whig party, which had consented te a revolution 
to gain power, fell to pieces. . . . (Gentlemen, tiie object for which I laboured 
is attained. The balance of partiee is restored. And now, gentlemen, I do not 
bnger advocate the measures in question, simply because they are no longer 
necessary. " i 
Let us briefly examine the defence Mr. IHsraeli gives of tiie change in hia 

r'ons. It was necessary, he said, to create an Opposition to fi^ht a^^inst iho 
all-powerful Whigs ; and this he proposed to ao by producmg an alliance 
between the Badicals and Liberal Tories, and by frequent appeals to the 
oanstitu^icies. 

First, let us remark the boldness of Mr. Disraeli's expedient. Who but he 
oould have ever thought of bringing together the representatives of Conservative 
counties and Badical towns, the farmer's friends and tiie friends of ^e worldng 
man? Who but he could think of proposing a platform, on which Lord Chandos 
and Joseph Hume, Sir Robert Peel and Daniel O'Connell, would stand side by side ? 

An^ again, what was the object of this alliance ? In whose interest was it pro* 
posed f Not in that of botii parties ; Mr. Disraeli does not venture to mention 
one princij^e which united boui parties. Was it in the interest of tiie RadicaJs ? 
Then Mr. Disraeli was tuing the Tories for the purposes of tiie Radicids. In the 
interests of the Tories onlv? Then Mr. Disraeli was cheating Mr. Hume into 
playing the game of Sir Robert PeeL 

As might be expected from one playing such a double game, Mr. Disraeli varied 
liis plans as the fortunes of the two pfuiies rose and fell In 1832, the Tories 
▼ere a " shattered, a feeble, and a disheartened fragment ;" in 1882. therefore, Uie 
Badicals ^were playing the first, and the Tories only tne second part, in Mr. 
Disraeli's programme. " He was objected to,'^ said Mr. Disraeli on the hustings 
fttWyconabeinl832, ''. . . . because of his alliance with the Tories :" The 
' ' Tories had tendered him their eupportf and if they were inclined to serve 




purpose ( 
]^t in 1835 tl^e I'ories had completely risen from their defeat, and had once 
more become a great party. Accordingly, we are now told that the Radicals were 
merely used to "serve the purposes" of the Tories. " Gentlemen, the object for 
which I laboured is attained! The balance of parties is restored" — ^that is, the Tories 
are once more strong ; "and now, gentlemen, / do not longer advocate the measuret 
in question, simply because thev are no longer necesmry." What does tins mean, but 
that the cry of Triennial Paruaments and Vote by Ballot was put forward merely 
to cateh the Radical vote for the Tory party ; and that the Tory party, having 
once more become strong, tiiese baits were "no longer necessary." And yet, 
'^witiii matohless impudence of face," Mr. Disraeli winds up this explanation of 
Ids conduct by confidentlv asking — " Is this an answer ? Is this inconsistency ?" 

It will be seen that, throughout this defence of his, Mr. Disraeli dexterously 
manages to so mark the difference between a Reformer and a Whig as to sug^* 
gest iliat a man might be a Reformer and yet not be a Liberal I have already 
shown the reader the falseness of this position ; and, as my narrative proceeds, I 
shall heap proof on proof that Mr. Disraeli, on entering public life, represented 
himself to be a liberal. At this stage, it is sufficient to pomt to the answer which 
he made to the accusation that he had formerly belongea to a liberal club. His 

1 Ibid, s Bucks OazeUe, Dec 15, 1882. 
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answer was a pointblank denial that lie had ever belonged to that or to any other 
political club in his life. ^ 

Now, this controversy as to whether Mr. Disraeli did or did not belong to th.o 
Westmiinster Club, is one to which the reader ought to pay particular attention. 
It is in the first place important because of the chaiticter of that club ; but is, 
perhaps, still more important in another respect. Here is a distinct issue of facf;^ 
upon which mistake is impossible ; and, therefore, it is an issue which decides 
irrey6cably against or in favour of the personal veracity of the persons engaged 
in it. 

The " Westminster Elector" who, on the first announcement of Mr. Disraeli's 
candidature at Taunton, in the Conservative interest, had stated that Mr. Disraeli 
was a Liberal, and a member of the Westminster Reform Club, immediately after 
the Taunton speech, returned to the charge. And then he told this startling^ 
story. Mr. Disraeli, he said, was elected a member on the proposition of Mr. 
Hennr Lytton Bulwer, M.P.,— wto was then, and remained ever after, a Liberal, 
— and was seconded by Dr. John Elmore, "one of the most honest Reformers in 
the kingdom." He neglected, however, to pay his subscription ; but at last, after 
repeated applications, sent an insolent letter, which the Westminster Elector 
gives textually. Another application brought another letter from Mr. Disraeli, 
which contained his fee, and a request that his name should be withdrawn from 
the club. This letter the Westminster Elector also gives textually. The com- 
mittee refused to receive a subscription from one who did not intend to make use 
of the club: Mr. Disraeli's cheque was returned; 2 and so his connection with the 
Westminster Reform Club ended. 

1 « I have always fought the battle of the people from my own resources, and am not 
indebted to any other person for a single farthing, and I wUl fight again upon my own 
resoiu'ces, and neither that club nor any^ other has ever given me anything. No, gentlemen, 
nor the Westminster Reform Club ; it is a club I never heard of, and I never belonged to a 
Reform or Political Club in my life."— (Dorset County Chronicle, April SO, 1835.) 

s The reader will probably find of interest the entire letter from the Westminster 
Elector:— 

"What is Hk? 

" To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

"Sir— Your journal of to-day, in reporting the election proceedings at Taunton, on 
Monday last, gives me to imderstand that Mr. Disraeli solemnly declared * upon his ?ionour* 
lAiat he never had been a member of the Westminster Reform Club. This unqualified as- 
sertion is no doubt a startling one to you, after the information you had from me last week; 
and I question much if your surprise at it will in any way cease, when I submit to you, as 
I now do, the following facts and documents : — On the 2nd of July last, Mr. D*Israeli waa 
elected a member of the Westminster Reform Club, having been proposed by his friend 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M.P., and seconded by one of the most honest Reformers in the 
kingdom. Dr. John Elmore. His election was intimated to him in the usual way, by the 
Secretary of the Club, with a request to pay his entrance-money and subscription. The 
latter ceremony he, however, neglected to do ; and after repeated applications for the money, 
a letter, of which the following is a copy, was received by the Secretary of the Club : — 

" * 8 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, Jan. 29. 

" ' Sir — ^Having received a letter from you this morning, apprising me that I am a 
threatened defaulter in the matter of the Westminster Club, I beg to inform you that I 
never entered the walls of the club-house but once, and that was with the intsntfon of 

Sajring my admission fee and subscription. On that occasion I was informed that the 
ecretary was absent in Ireland ; and I freely confess to you ^t I was then unable to 
obtain any satisfaC^ry evidence that the club had a bond-fide existence. If, however, I 
have been acting under a misapprehension, and I am to imderstand that the Club really 
exists, without any view of inmiediate dissolution, I shall be happy to forward the cheque 
which you require. 

" * 1 am, Sir, yours, etc., 

"'B. D'ISRABLI.' 

" So wrote Mr. D'lsraeii. on the 20th January ; in reply to which he was informed (but 
without reminding him that he had frequented the Club, employed its servants, and of 
other particulars not necessary here to mention), that the Club not only was in existence. 
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The reader has now the facts on both aides in the epistolaiy oontroyeny betw«eiii 
Ifr. Disraeli and the Westminster Elector. I leave him to form his own judg* 
mentw 

The Tannton candidature not only drew upon Mr. Disraeli numberless attadki 
from the Liberal press,^ but provoked a giant in inyectiye- to an ever-memorable 
reply. 

In the course of his canvass, Mr. Disraeli had taken up against Mr. Labouchera 
&e favourite charge against the Whig Mimsters of having formed an alliance with 
O'CSomiell. In doing this, he was imprudent enough, as I have already said, to 
epeak of the Irish mbune as an 'incendiary" and a '' traitor." Apparently he 
loon repented of his language, for in his speech on the hustiogs, he endeavoured 

bat vith certainty of sucoess ; the consequence of which wm, that on the 8th March he 
wrote the following letter to the Secretary : — 

" ' Sir, — ^I enclose you a draft for the sum you require ; and as my engiwements have not 
permitted me to avail myself of the convemcnee of the Westmuister Club, I shall feel 
obliged b^ your doing me the favour of toithdratnng my nune from the list of the memben 
«f the Sodeiy. — " * I aim, Sir, yours, etc., 

"'B. D'lSRAMJ.'" 

The cheque, as sent, was immediately returned, with the assurance, that ^ it did not suit 
Hm to belong to the Club, it \ms not the wish of its members to have his money. Thus 
the matter rests ; and contrasting the facts now set forth vrlth Mr. D'lsraeli's declaration at 
!Ilkmiton, it will, I appl^hend, be unnecessary for him to write another pamphlet to prove 
to the world, " What UheS" (April 80, 1835.) I should add that the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle allies that he had seen the originals of the letters of Mr. Disraeli which are quoted 
in the Westminster EUector's letter. Mr. Eraser Rae, in an article in the yineteenth Century • 
(May, 1878, pp. 912-915) gives some interesting particulars with regard to the Club, in 
addition to those mentioned by the Westminster Elector, prefacing his revelations by the 
statement that ** their authenticity is beyond question, because they are extracted from 
the original minute-book of its proceedings, which is now before me." (912). Of the 
members of the club, only three, he says, now survive — Mr. Michael Bass, M.P. ; Mr. 
Edmond Beales, M.A. ; and Lord Beaoonsfield. He shows the character of the Club by 
|iTing the names of its founders, amoug whom were the well-known Alderman Wooa, 
Ba.mel O'Connell, and Mr. D. W. Harvey ; and among its members were Feargus O'Connor, 
Colonel Perronet Thompson, and Joseph Hume (912). He then — still quoting from the 
minutes — confirms the statement of the " Westminster Elector" as to the circumstances of 
Kr. Disraeli's election and subsequent withdrawal from the Club (918). In this contrbversy 
particular attention ought to be paid to the dates. It was on the 8th March that Mr. 
Disraeli finally withdrew from the Westminster Club ; the speech denying that he had ever 
bdonged to it was made on 17th April, a little more than a month atber I 

1 As specimens, I give two quotations: — 

"The learned author of * Vivian Grey,"* wrote the Morning Chronicle (April SO, 1885% 
oemmenting on the letter of the Westminster Elector and Mr. Disraeli's sneech, " has some 
advantages over most people, for he seems to have succeeded in persuading public men, of 
principles the most opposite, that he shared their opinions — so that no man Imows whether 
ms knowledge is derived from private confidence or from sources accessible to alL" 

"The Vi"dan Grey of fashion," wrote the Cflobe (May 2, 1835), "is now the Vivian 
Grey of politics \ ... If there be anything, sajrg Mr. D'Israeli, in his speech at Taunton, 
*on tohich I pique myself, it is my consistency.* This may not perhaps be deemed 
eonclusive. People are apt to pique themselves on that which they possess least of. 
Besides, Mr. D'Israeli here seems to do himself less than justice. There are muny things on 
which he piques himself quite as justly, to say the least, as on this grace of political consistency. 
He piques himself on his rings, and on his ringlets; his fashionable airs, and his oon- 
stonmate— modesty . " 

> " Perhaps I may take this opDortunity of explaining to that honourable gentleman who 
seconded my opponent, and who laid so much stress upon my observation that the " Whigs 
had seized the bloody hand of O'ConneU." Is it possible that so elaborate a rhetorician as 
the hon. gent, can have literally supposed that Mr. O'Connell was in the habit of goii^ 
down to the House of Commons with his hand reeking with gore, or that the Whig Govern- 
nient crawled upon their knees to embrace it ? I meant they histd formed an alliance with 
one whose policy was hostile to the preservation of the country, who threatens us with a 
dismemberment of the empire, which cannot take place without a dvil war." — Dorset 
County Chronicle, April 30, 1836. 
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to partially explain his language away.^ It is quite possible, then, that the 
attack on O'Connell was not quite so vehement as was at first thought ; or 
that the offensiveness of the form in which the attack was clotiied was due to 
the loose-tongued heat of electioneering. I omit no consideration that mi^li^ 
extenuate the language of Mr Disraeli's speech. But though I make every aJloi^- 
ance that is fair, or even 'conceivable, one great fact remains : Mr. Disraeli 
attacked the man under whose political auspices he had been anxious to enter oi]» 

Slitical life three years before. The reader has seen the letter of O'Connell which. 
r. Disraeli took care to have placarded over the streets of Wycombe in 1632. 
Was it honest— was it manly — ^was it decent of Mr. Disraeli to attack the writ-er 
of that letter? The castigation which his offence brought down was severe, 
terribly severe; but any compassionforhisscoiuged backwould be utterly inisplaced^ 

Before giving O'Connell's reply, it is well to notice a letter from Mr. D. Bonayne^ 
a friend of the Irish agitator, which, recapitulating the terms Mr. Disraeli 
was reported to have applied to O'Connell, expresses tne strong opinion tJiat Mr. 
Disraeli must have been misrepresented ; ^* because," writes Mr. Bonayne, " I can. 
scarcely believe it possible that he could have applied such epithets to Mr. O'Con^ 
neU, oi whom he has within the last month spoken to me m terms of Uie most 
extravagant admiratiozi. and at the same time requested of me to conmiunicate to 
Mr. 0'O>nnell on the first opportunity his kind remembrances to him, which. X 
accordingly did." 

If Mr. Bonayne knew, as well as we do now, in what different terms M[r. 
Disraeli could speak, in December at Wycombe, and in April at Taunton, of suclk 
momentous questions as the Irish Church and tne Irish Tithes, perhaps he would 
not have found it so strange that the gentleman should thus have expressed 
liimself so differently within a short space with regard to O'ConnelL 

And now for the speech of O'ConnelL It was delivered at a meeting of the Trades 
Unions in Dublin. He be^;an by making allusion to the many attacks which wero 
daily made on him by English speakers and English journals. He then went on : — 

^'I must confess there is one of the late attacks on me which excited in my mind 
a great deal of astonishment. (Hear, hear.) It is this — ^the attack lately made 
at Taunton by Mr. D'lsraeli (Hear.) In the annals of political tuzpitude there 
is not anytiiing deservin|^ the name of blackguardism to equal that attack upon 
me. What is my acquaintance witii this man?" 

And, then, 0'(3onnell proceeds to tell the story of his having written a letter of re- 
commendation in favour of Mr. Disraeli to the electors of Wycombe in 1832. The 
reader has seen a letter in a preceding chapter— that on Lord Beaconsfield's 
fint contest. 

''What is my acquaintance with this man?" said O'ConnelL "Just this. In 
1831, or the beginning of 1832, the borough of Wycombe became vacant. I then 
knew him, but not personalljr — I knew him merely as the autiior of one or two 
novels. He got an mtroduction to me, and wrote me a letter stating that I was 
a Badical reformer, and as he was also a Badical — (laughter) — and was going to 
stand upon tiie Badical interest for the borough of Wycombe, where he said there 
were many persons of that way of thinking who would be influenced by my 
opinion, he would feel obliged by receiving a letter from me, recommendatory of 
lum as a BadicaL His letter to me was so distinct upon the subject, that I 
immediately complied with the request, and composed as good an epistle as I 
could in his behalf. I am in the habit of letter-writing, sir — (cheers and laughter> 
— and Mr. Disraeli thought this letter so valuable that he not only took the auto- 
flraph, but had it printed and placarded. It was, in fact, the ground upon whieh. 
So -canvassed the borough. He was, however, defeated, but that was not my 
&ult. (Laughter.) I did not demand gratitude from him, but I think if he had 
any feeling of his own he would conceive I had done him a civility at least, if not 
a service, which ought not to be repaid by atrocity of the foulest description. 
CHear, hear.)" 

Then O'Connell proceeds to trace Mr. Disraeli's career through some of the 
^findings with which the reader has been made familiar, — ^how ne started as a 
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Badioal for Maiylebone, and how, after his defeats as a Radical, he tried tho 
gime of Oonaervatism ; and then O'Connell went on : — 

''At Taunton, this miscreant had the audacity to style me an incendiary I 
Why, I was a gx«ater incendiary in 1831 than I am at present, if I oyer were one 
— (Unghter) — and if I am, he is doubly so for haying employed me. (Cheers and 
lidg^tar.) Then he calls me a traitor. My answer to this is— he is a liax. 
(Cbeen.) He is a liar in action and in words. His life is a living lie. He- 
ll a disgrace to his species. What state of society must that be that could 
tolerate such a creature — ^haying the audacity to come forward wiUi one set 
of principles at one time, and obtain political assistance by reason of those^ 
principles, and at another to profess diametrically the reverse? His life. I say 
msa, is a living lie. He is the most degraded of his species and kind; and 
Sog^d is degraded in tolerating or having upon the face of her society a mis- 
enant of his abominable, foul, and atrocious nature." (Cheers.) 

And, finally, there came that terrible allusion to Mr. Disraeli's Hebrew origin, 
iduch will never be forgotten : — 

"fiis name shows he is by descent a Jew. . . . There is a habit of under-rating 
that great nation — ^the Jews. ... I have the happiness of being acouainted with 
■me Jewish families in London ; and among uiem, more accomplished ladies, 
or more humane, cordial, -high-minded, or better-eauoated gentlemen, I have 
ne?^ met. (Hear, hear.) It will not he supposed, therefore, that when I speak 
of BiaraeH as the descendant of a Jew, that I mean to tarnish him on that account. 
Ihqr were once the chosen people of uod. There were miscreants amongst them, 
kwever, also, and it must have certainly been from one of those that Disraeli 
deeoended. (Boars of laughter.) He possesses just the Qualities of the impeni- 
tent thief who died upon the cross, whose name, 1 verily believe, must have oeen 
Disraeli (Boars of laughter.) For aught I know, the present Din'aeli is de* 
nended from him, and with the impression that he is, I now forgive the heir-at- 
law of the blasphemous thief who died upon the cross. (Loud cheers, mingled 
with laughter.)* 

(yConnell's attack on Mr. Disraeli found its way into almost ever^ newspaper in 
Uie kingdom, and — ^like the attacks by great minds — ^would, even if Mr. Disraeli 
had then died, have probably secured for him an immortality of infamy. 
^ Sach was the natiire of tne assault ; we now know enough of the assailed to- 
jadge of its effect. Inordinately vain, fatally indictive, conscious of commanding 
powen, and yet whipped in the most public pillory, amid the derisive laughter 
and applause of the world, Mr. Disraeli must have passed, at this period, through 
aparoinrsm of rage, humiliation, and decroair. 

His first step seems to show that his fuzy had for the moment bereft him of 
nose. But, b^ore telling what that was, a orief reference is necessary to another 
political quarrel in which O'ConneU was at this time involved. Lord Alvanley 
haTing made an offensive allusion to O'ConneU, the Irish agitator had replied by 
calling the noble lord ''a bloated buffoon." Lord Alvanley sent O'donnell a 
challenge ; and, not satisfied with this, and before O'ConneU had time to reply, 
drew up a requisition to Brookes's Club, of which he and the agitator were members, 
deroaiKting (3'ConneU's expulsion. A chedlenge to O'ConneU was a very safe display 
of valour. In 1815, he had, as is known, IdUed in a duel a gentleman named 
B'Esterre. This catastrophe weighed heavily on his conscience, for, whatever 
ware his faults, he was imbued with a deep and sincere sense of Religion ; and, to 
a man of such a character, duelling could not but appear a great crime. Accord« 
ligly, shortly after D'Esterre's death, O'ConneU made a pubHc vow that he would 
ittnrer again accept a challenge. ConneU's sons, however, were not bound bv 

the vow of their father, and one of them, Morg;an Connell, determined to punish 

lord Alvanley. He wrote a chaUenge to his father's assaUant ; the chaUenge waa 

Moepted, and a meeting took place. Morgan O'ConneU fired three, Lord Alvanley 

two shots ;i but neither of the combatants was wounded. 

^ Loid Alvanley did not understand the signal the flxst time, and young O'ConneU alone fired. 
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The duel between Lord Alvanley and Mr. Morgan O'Connell was foug-lit on 
May 4. On the very following day Mr. Disraeli wrote this letter ^ : — 

" 31a Park Street, Orosvenor Squaie, 

" Tuesday, May 5th, 1835. 

"Sir— As you have established yourself as the champion of your father, I have the 
honour to request your notice to a yeiy scurrilous attack which your father hsus made upon 
my conduct and character. 

" Had Mr. O'Connell, according to the practice observed amonff gentlemen, appealed to 
me respecting the accuracy of the reported expressions before ne indulged in offensiva 
<x>mmcnts upon them, he would, if he can be influenced by a sense of Justice, have 
felt that such comments were imnecessary. He has not thought fit to do so, and he leaves 
me no alternative but to request that you, his son, will resiune your vicarious duties ol 
jieldin^ satisfaction for the insults which your father has too long lavished with impunily 
upon his political opponents. 

*' I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" B. DlSRABLi; 

"Morgan O'Connell, Esq., M.P.'* 

Mr. Morgan O'Connell declined this challenge, explaining that, wnile he would 
not allow other people to insult his father, he aid not hold himself accountable 
for what his father might do to other people. He had challenged Lord Alvanley 
because he "conceived he had purposely insulted" his "father, by callii^ a 
meeting at Brookes's for the purpose of expelling him from the Club, he being at 
the time absent in Ireland." 

And, then, Mr. Morgan O'ConneU proceeds to deny the right of Mr. Disraeli to 
insult him, and requests Mr. Disraeh, accordingly, to withdraw his letter. ^ Some 
other letters passed, the effect of which was that Mr. Disraeli undertook to write 
a letter to Daniel O'ConneU, in the hope of giving the son a proper groimd for a 
challenge. "I shall take every opportunity," wrote Mr. Disraeli to Mr. Morgan 
O'Connell, " of holding your father s name up to public contempt ; and I fervently 
pray that you, or some of Ms blood, may attempt to avenge the unextinguishable 
hatred with which I shall pursue his existence. "^ 

And now for Mr. Disraeli's letter to O'ConnelL* " Although," it begins, " you 

» 

1 Morning Chronicle, May 7, 1835. * 

2 "When I deny yoiir right to call on me in the present instance, I also beg leave most 
unequivocally to deny your right to address an insmting letter to me, who am almost per- 
sonally unknown to you, and unconscious of having ever given you the s^ghest offence. " (Ibid.) 

8 Ibid, May 8. 

4 The following quotations from the journals of the day on the controversy between Lord 
Beaconsfleld and O'Connell will be read, perhaps, with interest : — 

iSveotatoTf May 9th, 1835.) "I^Israeli 'the Younger* has done much to throw ridicule 
on the practice of duelling. The fury into which he has plunged, because nobody thinks it 
worth while to treat his raving with anything but cool contempt, is very ridiculous. How 
he blusters and fumes 1 He may challenge every man in the House of Commons, and insult 
every member of the United Service Club, without the least danger to his valuable life. If 
.any one should gratify Mr. D'lsraeli so far as to accept a challenge from him, the man would 
be set down at once as a fit inmate for a madhouse. As a lady of fashion would find it 
impossible to wear a dress of the same pattern as that of an Alderman's wife, so any person, 
pretending to the possession ef common sense would blush at the idea of sending a challenge 
after readmg Mr. D'Israeli's last epistle to Mr. Morgan O'Connell." (Spectator, same date.) 
"Another assailant of the Agitator has fared no better. Mr. Benjamin D'lsraeli chose to 
commence a war of abuse with the greatest master of abuse ; and then, findbig himself, 
worsted, pretends that he is an injured person. He reminds us of a puppy yelping imder 
the pain of a kick from some strong-limbed horse, at whose heels he had oeen snapping and 
snarling for miles. He has only received his deserts. Assuredly we approve not of the 
coarse vituperative language in which O'Connell sometimes indulges : oiu* protests against 
this practice, on the score of policy as well as taste, stand recorded : but it is too much to 
expect that any man in possession of a powerful weapon should suffer to aU kinds of assaults 
and not use it in self-defence. This D'lsraeli too, with matchless effrontery, accuses 
O'Connell of injustice in assuming the correctness oi a newspaper report of his Taunton 
speech, while he founds a long letter of vituperation of O'Connell on the faith of a newspaper 
report of O'Connell's Dublin speech! It is diflBcult to believe that the man can be m nis 
right senses. D'lsraeli confesses that he — he ! — endeavoured to make a tool of O'Connell, 
and obtain his assistance under pretence of being a Radical, while tdl the time he had made 
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h&ve long placed yourself out of the pale of civilization, still I am one who will 
wt be insulted even bv a yahoo without chastising it." 

Then, recalling the duel O'Connell's son had fought with "another individual 
on whom you had dropped your filth," Mr. Disraeli goes on to relate his failure 
to induce Mr. Morgan O'ConneU to accept a similar challenge. He next com- 
plains that 0'Ck>nneU had founded his comments on a *'hasty and garbled report," 
and then he replira to the charge of having been once a Radical and now a Tory. 
His answer is the same as that he gave at Taunton — ^that he was the opponent of 
ibe Whigs at Wycombe in 1832, that he was still their opponent, and that, 
tiierefore^ he was quite consistent : failing, however, to show why he advocated 
all the Badical cries in the first period, and had dropped all these same cries in 
the second stage of his career. Then he brings against O'Connell this very same 
charge of inconsistency ; contending that O'CozmeU's abuse of the Wmgs in 

np his mind to turn Tory again as soon as it answered his purpose ! Was there ever suoh 
an unbluahins avowal of poutical profligacy? But Mr. D'Israeli'B conduct has been consis- 
tBsa&y absurd to the end. Because Morgan 0'Ck>nnell had called Lord Alvanley to 
acconnt for endeavouring to procure his father's expuMon from Brookes's, — ^because the son 
cbimed satisfaction on behaU of the father, — there/ore Mr. D'Iraaeli supposes that he was 
bo>azul to give him satisfaction; as if he had the same daim upon a son of Mr. O'Comidi 

tiiatMr. COonnell himself has 1 Fl ' "" "" ~ 

this pugnacious gentleman declares 

jMsys' that some monberof that gentleman's family 'will attempt 
tv^uishable hcUred tnth which he shall pursue hit existence.' And yet Mr. D'Isradi 
conceives himself to be possessed' of an astonishing faculty for statesmanship, and talks ot 
CODtending with the most powerful orator and versatile politician of the day on the floor of 
tiie House of Commons. Impudence and conceit can certainly go no further than this." 
—(True Sun, May 6th, 1835.) "So gross, so vulgar, so impertinent, so cowardly an epistle 
never came from the lumd of a literary coxcomb, than that which has been written to Mr. 
Morgan O'Connell by the adventurer who twice brought himself to market, and returned 
from Taunton and Marylebone^ with the halter about his neck, but no money for his owners. 
It may be one of the ' Curiosities of Literature,' if there could be anything curious in the &Mt 
that the son of an industrious book-maker has proved himself both profligate and absurd. 
Ambitious of newspaper distinction, be^nd that which his own insignificance could confer, 
upon him, Mr. D'Israeli, the younger, is fain 'to hang up his breeks amang men's clothes,' 
and so he challenges Mr. Morgan O'Connell to a 'vicarious combat.' . . . ." 

The following verses, though somewhat doggrel, give a picture of the ideas of the time 
vith r^a^rd to our present Premier. They are taJcen from a set of verses, headed " F(m> 
ttaits from a Pistol Oallery, which appeared in the Morning Chronicle, May, 8, 1835 : — 

" This is ui author, the flrst of our day, 
Who wrote the great novel of " Vivian Grey ;" 
And another grand and instructive book — 
How to dine and drink, and dress like a duke. 
Also an epic, whose sale's at zero, 
And of all these is himself the hero. 
Though the Fates won't let him just now be glorioua^ 
He at least contrives to be ever notorious : 
Sometimes stealing the hearts of the Blues 
In velvet trousers and crimson shoes, 
With jewds, and chains, and rings from Ransom, 
And a face — oh ! was anything ever so handsome T— 
Sometimes deigning to teach mankind. 
Such times require one master mind. 
To control this world — ^"mid the whirl and whiz 
Of Jarring systems — said mind being his. 
At Taunton a zealot for Lords and Throne-< 
A Bepublican stout in St. Mary -la-bonne— 
Playing alternately Archer and Scrub 
For my lady — and the Carlton Club ; 
But, lo ! at a few cutting epithets sore — 
And to Uve in the newspapers one day more. 

Tnis is the man 

Who has challenged the man 

Who challeng^i the man 

Who challenged the great Agitator I " 
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1832, and his aUiance with them in 1835, were irreconcilable — an argoment the 
fallaciousness of which I have already exposed ; and finally the letter winds up 
with this vigorous passage : — 

"I admire your scurnlous allusion to my origin. It is quite clear that the 
* hereditary bondsman' has already forgotten the clank of his fetter. I know 
the tactics of your church ; it clamours for toleration, and it labours for suprem* 
acy. I see that you are quite prepared to persecute. With regard to your 
taunts as to my want of success in my election contests, permit me to remind 
you that I had nothing to appeal to but the good sense of the people. No 
threatening skeletons canvassed for me ; a death's-head and cross-bones were 
not blazoned on my banners. My pecimiary resources, too, were limited ; I am 
not one of those public beggars that we see swarming with their obtrusiye boxes 
in the chapels of your creed, nor am I in possession of a princely revenue wrung' 
from a starving race of fanatical slaves. I^everl^eless, I nave a deep conviction 
that the hour is at hand when I shall be more succesd^ul, and take my place in 
that proud assembly of which Mr O'Connell avows his wi^ no longer to be a 
member. I expect to be a Representative of the people before the Repeal of the 
Union. We shall meet at PMli^pi ; and rest assured that, coEd&dent in a good 
cause, and in some energies which have been not ^to^ether unproved, I will 
*8eize the first opportuniiy of inflicting upon you a castigation which will make 
you at Uie same time remember and repent the insults that you have lavished 
upon " Benjamin D'Isbakix"! 

O'Connell and Mr. Disraeli did meet at Philippi How Mr. DisraeH attempted 
to inflict the promised castigation on the Irish agitator, and what was the result, 
will soon be seen. 



CHAPTER VL 

OTHEB CONTBOVERSIES. 

Thb world had not vet ceased to laugh at O'Connell's unsparing dissection of 
Lord Beaconsfield, when that gentleman once more claimed its attention. 

More useful, after all, than any gift Nature can bestow upon a man, is the 
gift of unfailing self-conceit. The man so blessed comes, in his opinion, triumph- 
antly out of every argument — ^is, in his own eyes, covered with glory, when in 
the eyes of others, he is b^pattered with shtune ; imagines himself grossly ill- 
treated, when, in the opinion of all others, he has received richly deserved 
punishment. 

An ordinary man would have felt the shame and failure which fell upon Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1835 so keenly, as to desire nothing better than obscurity for 
some time to come. But Lord Beaconsfield is not an ordinary man—Lord 
Beaconsfield possesses the gift of unfailing self-conceit. 

It has been already seen that, at an early period in his career, he had, by 
some means or other, obtained the friendship of Lord Lyndhurst. Mr Greville 
has, it has also been seen, unkindly suggested that the intima^ was due to that 
feeling which is said to attract black sheep to black sheep. That early friend- 
ship of Lord Beaconsfield is certainly one of the most sig^ficant and most curious 
pomts in his career. How c€tme it that this young man, the son of a Jewish 
iiUSrateur, made himself the friend of a Lord (jhancellor, a great political chief? 
How many problems of the like kind are we not called upon to solve every day 
of our lives ? Why, of two men bom in exactly the same rank of life, is the one 

X Spectator, May 9, 1885. 
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admitted to good society, and the other excluded from it ? Examine the two 
men, and you often find mat the man of success is the meaner man of the two — 
gift«d with less intelligence, poorer in heart, lower in ideal, less truthful in 
nature. Can it be, wen, that social successes, that " hisc friends " — ^Lord 
Lyndhurst for example, — are obtained by mean and not by high qualities, by 
sarility and ''cheek," by an over-estimate of friyolous aims, and a careful 
nropression of truth as to one's real position, which amounts to a mggestio foUti f 

One is often set a-thinking on such questions in studying the career of the 
man who is now called Earl of Beaconsfield. 

" Vindication of the English Constitution, in a Letter to a Noble and Learned 
J/adf by Disraeli the Younger " — such is the title of the work with which Mr. 
Disraeli challenged public attention towards the end of 1835. It is, indeed, 
a marvellous production, but its main characteristics and its main principles 
are of a kind with which t^e reader has already been made familiar. My quo- 
tations from this work shall, therefore, be few and brief ; and the first shall be 
one, which has little to do with the subject of the letter, but is illustrative of 
tiie personal character of Lord Beaconsfield. Li proving one of his philosophic 
popositions, he lugs in a story about a Pasha of Egypt, who took it into his 
Dead that representative institiitions would be suitable to his kingdonL 

"It so happened," writes the Vindicator of the Constitution, "that a youn^f 
fiiglish gentleman, who was on his travels, was at this period resident in Cairo, 
and, as he had more than once had the good fortune in an audience of engaging 
the attention of the pacha by the readiness or patience of his re|)lies. his £ugh* 
neas determined to do the young Englishman the honour of consulting iiim."i 

The Pacha unfolds his plan, and here is how it is met. " The surprise of our 
epuntryman, when he received the communication of the Pacha, was not incon* 
siderable ; but he was one of those, wko had seen sufficient of the world never to he 
(utonishedf not altogether untindured vnth political knowledge, and gifted tpitk that 
jial(aophical exemption from prejudice, which is one of the most certain and most 
mluoMe results of extensive travel. Our countryman conununicated to the Egyptian 
roler with calmness and with precision the immediate difficulties that occurred to 
lam, exj^ained to the successor of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies that the 
political institutions of England had been the gradual growth of ages, and that 
there is no political function which demands a finer discipline, or a more 
regulated preparation, than the exercise of popular suffrage. "^ 

"God is great!" said Mehemet Ali to the traveller; "you are a wise man — 
Allah ! kerim, but you spit pearls." And persists in his plan.' 

Of course Lord Beaconsfield himself is tne hero of this interesting little story. 
Bren in a treatise on a philosophic subject, the restless and ever present vanity 
of the man insists on his intix)ducing his own personality with a flourish of 
^umpets characteristically loud and unblushing. 

And now for some of the Vindicator's pohtical views. One of the first and 
most startling is a denial that "the Souse of Commons is the Souse of the People, or 
that the members of the House of Commons are the E^esentaiives of the People, ^^ 

What, then, the reader will naturally ask, is the House of Commons? "The 
CSommons of Ebogland," answers Mr. Disraeli, "form an Estate of the realnoi, and 
the members of the House of Commons represent that Estate."'^ And, again, we 
are told that that Estate " consists of a very limited section of our fellow-subjects, 
i&vested, for the general advantage of the commonwealth, wiUi certain hign 
lanctions and noble privileges."^ 

This idea of the nation being divided into estates is one for which Lord Beacons* 
field has shown an abiding love. It is broup^ht forward, not only in thfl<^"Vindi- 
cation," but also in "Coningsby" and m "Sybil," in sgiBe tiffins election 
addresses, and in many of his speeches on ParliamenUiy Bifom. 

And now for Lord Beaoonsfield's distin^tioB between the Upper and Lower 

l^'Vindicatton," 10241 
«7M(2.1«8-4 Si&ic{.10i-5. ^lhii.9^ *Ibid, •i»f4.66-7. 
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Houses. The distinction is very small indeed. " The Commons, for their oton con^ 
venience, meet in Parliament hy their representatives: the Lords, from their limitecl 
number, meei personally " ^ 

This, I think, is quite enough of this part of the " Vindication." I don't knoiv 
whether a man " spits pearls," — to use the expression Mr. Disraeli attributes -fco 
the Pacha of i^gypt, — when he attacks everybody whom he had formerly pro- 
fessed to love; but, if so, Mr. Disraeli's book is a rope of pearls. The "anta- 
constitutional " writers are denoimced in almost every page of this work of 183o j 
although in 1832 Mr. Disraeli was glad to receive a letter of recommendation from 
the political representative of those writers in Parliament. In 1832, Mr. Disraeli 
sought the aid of O'Connell, as well as that of Joseph Hume, in this pampl^ei; 
O'C^nnell is abused in the most violent language.^ 

In 1833, Mr. Disraeli sought the representation of Marylebone on what were 
considered Badical principles, and in 1834 he was a member of the Westminster 
Beform Club. In this work of 1835 he ^eaks of "the kennel orators of West- 
minster and Marylebone. "3 

But^ after all, these things are meant but as a prelude to Lord Beaconsfield's 
swelling theme. All tiie parade of history and philosophy are but an introduction 
to remarks on the questions which then absorbed the attention of Lord Beacons- 
field and of the two English parties. The " Vindication " is really intended to bo 
an indictment of the Whig party. As is not imfrequently the case with Lord 
Beaconsfield, his anxiety to prove his theme leads him into statements which are 
directly contrary to fact, "nius, in page 139 of " The Vindication " we are told : 
"The Whigs, under George the First, in pursuance of their plan of reducing tbo 
English monarch to the character of a Venetian Doge, succeeded in carrying' a 
bill through the Upper House to deprive the King of his prerogative of creating 
further Peers, and thus to convert <Ae free and democratic Peerage of England into 
an odious oligarchy of exclusive privilege ; but the House of (jommons, l^ hy the 
Tory country gentlemen, rejected tiie proposition with becoming decision. " 

Now here is a statement with reg^J^ to one of the most important and best- 
known events in our parliamentary history. It is a point, then, upon which no 
English political writer ought to make a mistake. Any inaccuracy he may 
commit is the restdt of deliberate misstatement, or of shameful and inexcusable 
iterance. What, then, are we to think of Loixl Beaconsfield when we find that 
his whole story is inaccurate from beginning to end ? 

Lord Beaconsfield alludes to the Peerage BiU brought in by Lord Sunderland. 
The object of that Bill certainly was to limit the King's power of creating I*eera ; 
and it may be contended that, as Lord Sunderland was the head of a Whig 
Government, the Whig pai^y snare with him the responsibility of the measure. 
That does not at all follow. The Minister of a party ma^r, and often has, brought 
in a measure which his own party condemn ; and Ministers have, we all know, 
often^ for thia reason been driven from office by the votes of their own friends. 
WiU it be contended that when a party proves the sincerity of its dislike to a 
measure by actually throwing out of office the Ministry of its own friends, it does 
not pujge itself absolutely of all responsibility for the measure ? The Whig party 
in the House of Commons did not turn out the Government of Lord Simderland, 
but it gave it a severe check. I appeal to a Tory historian, the late Lord Stan- 
hope, as to whom the credit of defeating the Peerage Bill belongs. " But by far 
the most splendid speech," he writes, ''on that occasion was that of Walpole; 
and it may, in fact, oe doubted if any language of so much eloquence and effect 
had ever yet been delivered in the House of Commons. " ^ 

In another passage the same Tory historian tells us that the Whigs, having 

1 Ibid, 142. ; 

s ** Nay, the authorized agitator of the administration itself, is sent upon a provincial 
tour of treason . . . the vagabond and overrated rebd[--vomiting his infamous 
insolence in language mean as his own soul I "—Ihid, 141. 

8jr&:(Z.148. 4 History of England, L 865. . 
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been at first inclined to favour the bill, gradually came to Walpole's ''opinion, 
and at length agreed to act with him m a body." ^ 

And, again, we are told that "on tiie danger to the constitution and to freedom 
he (Walpole) enlarged with all the eloquence of truth." ^ 

"If it be asked," says Lord Stanhope elsewhere, — * "if it be asked on whom 
the blajne of having planned it shoula mainlv rest, it will be found stated by 
most of the later writers, such as Coze^ that the measure was projected by Lord 
Sunderland. . . . If we next inquire to whom the praise of defeating this 
measure is most due, there can I think be no doubt that it belongs almost solely 
and exclusivdy to Walpole." * 

The Whigs were at this time in a majority in the House of Commons, and the 
Whigs, Lord Stanhope tells us— at least, so many of them as followed Sir Robert 
Walpole's guidance — ^voted against the Bill ''in a body." What, then, can be 
more opposite to tiie truth wan to attribute the defeat of the measure in the 
House of Ck>mmons to the Tories? Yet, according to Mr. Disraeli, "the House 
of Commons, led by tkt Tory country gentlemen, rejected the bill with becoming 
decision ! " 

It is not surprising, after this, to find George III. described as a man "of 
dear sense " and "strong spirit ; " Mr. Pitt as a " democratic minister," and the 
Tory as the " national party." ^ 

A very funusing part of " The Vindication " is a digression, in which, while 
professiBg to give a sketch of Bolingbroke, Lord Beaconsfield in refditv presents 
us with a sketch of himself. It will be not uninteresting to follow Lord Beacons- 
field for a moment or two in his remarks under thi^ head. He begins with the 
statement that in "the early part of the last century, the Tory party required 
a similar re-ox^ganization to that which it has latehr imdergone ; and," goes on 
the Vindicator, " as it is in the nature of human amurs that the individiuil that 
is required shall not long be wanting, so in the season of which I am treating, 
arose a man remarkable in an illustrious a^e, who, with the splendor of an 
oi^ganizing genius, settled the confused and discordant materials of English fac- 
.tion, and r^uced them into a clear and systematic order. This was Lord 
Bolingbroke. Gifted with that fiery imagination, the teeming fertility of whose 
inventive resources is as necessary to a great statesman or a great general, as to 
a great poet, the ablest writer and the most accomplished orator of his age, that 
rare union that in a country of free parliaments and a free press, insures to its 
possessor the privilege of exercising a constant influence over the mind of his 
country, that rare union that has rendered Burke so memorable ; blending wi^ 
that intuitive knowledge of his race which creative minds alone enjoy, ^ the 
wisdom which can be derived from literature, and a comprehensive experience of 
human affairs; — no one was better qualified to be the mimster of a free and 
powerful nation than Heziry St. John ; and Destiny at first appeared to combine 
with Nature in the elevation of his fortunes." ^ 

The reader will not have failed to notice the strong likeness which Lord 
BcMaconsfield perceives between Bolingbroke and himself. They are botii men of 
"organizing genius," and of "fiery imagination," and Bolingbroke, like Lord 
Beaconsfield, was as ready with his pen as with his tongue. But tiie likeness 
grows even stronger as the history proceeds. Bolingbroke was " opposed to the 
Whigs from principle, for an oligarchy is hostile to genius,** He recoiled "from 
i^ Tory tenets, which his unprejudiced and vigorous mind taught him at the 
same time to dread and to condemn ;" and the result was that " at the outset of 
his career" he " incurred the conomonplace imputation of insincerity and incon- 
sistency." 7 . How like was the fate of the candidate alternately for Wycombe 
and Taunton, and as a Radical in the one and a Tory in the other place ! 
"It is probable," continues Lord Beaconsfield, ''that in tiie earlier years of 

l/&t(2.i. 368. 

tIM({.i866. 8 j&i(2. 1.642. 4/&i({. 862. s " Vindication,'' 178. 

• IWd. 186-7. - 7jre««.186-7. 
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his career he meditated over the formation of a new party, that dream of 
youthful ambition in a perplexed and discordant age/' — ^the same dream, in faet^ 
as Lord Beaconsfield himself had when he returned from Jerusalem in 1832 to 
save England. "More ea^erienced in political life," Lord BoUngbroke dis- 
<K>yered "that he had only to choose between the Whigs and the Tories," — just as 
Lord Beaconsfield ceased in 1834 to be "mighty impartial," fearing that the 
Badical card would not turn up trumps. 

Mark what foUows : it would almost look as if Lord Beaconsfield had the giffc 
-of second sight, and was able at this early stage to forecast his own career : — 

"JFrom the moment that Lord BoUngbroke^ in hecoming a Tory^ embraced tiSuj 
iuUiotiaZ caxtM, he demoted himself absolutely to his party : all^ the energies cf hd9 
Protean mind were lavished in their service ; . . . , his inspiring pen . . • 
eradicated from Toryism all those absurd and odious doctrines vjhiai Toryism had, 
adventUumsly adopted, clearly develciped its essential and permaneTU charader, 
discarded iure divmo, demolished passive obedience, threw to the winds the docbrvM 
of non-resistance, placed the dbolitwn of James and the accession of George on tAeir 
right basis, and, in the complete re-organization of the public mind, laid the fowndou* 
iion for the future accession of the Tory party to power, and to that popular and 
triumphant career which must ever await tKe policy of an administration inspired bjf 
the spirit of our free arid ancient institutions. " ^ 

So the cat is out of the bag — at last 1 We now know the secret of Mr Disraeli's 
admiraiion for Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke "eradicated all those absurd and 
odious doctrhies " which make Toryism ridiculous ; " discarded " its first and 
chief dogma ; "threw to the winds the rest, and so "laid the fo\mdation" for 
"the accession of" the Toiy party to power. To sum up, Mr Disraeli- admires 
Lord Bolingbroke because, being a Tory leader, he induced the Tory party to 
-aJnindon every single Tory princij^le and so brought it to power. 

Now I*belieye that the principle of party obligation laid down as worthy of 
imitation in this panegyric of Bolingbroke is utterly false. Hallam tells us that 
Ijord Bolingbroke's "Dissertations on Parties," and "Letters on the History of 
England," are written on Whig principles ; and Lord Beaconsfield expresses 
precisely the same opinion, though his language is not quite so frank. And the 
result of this adoption of Whig principles by tiie Tory party was their advent 
to power. 

Is Lord Beaconsfield right in contending that such a line of conduct in the 
To^ party is worthy of praise ? 

Tne question of party obligation, however it may have been complicated by 
party aiid personal di^onesty, and otiier circumstances, is essentiaUy a simple 
question. 

First, what is meant by the advent of a party to "power" under a represen- 
tative Government ? Does it not mean that the nation has decided to give the 
party an opportinity of putting its principles into the form of legislation? 

Again ; is not "power a pleasant possession? And must it not be regarded 
as a reuHird for pohtical success ? 

If this be the proper view of "power," a Tory Ministry has no right to cany 
Xiberal measures, nor a Liberal Ministry to cany Tory measures. 

But Ministers have frequently acted on a different principle in the histoiy of 
this country, and their conduct has found many (Renders. It is said, for 
instance, that a Toiy or Liberal Minister may have changed his mind and nave 
<}ome honestiy to believe that the measure he formerly denounced as ruinous to 
the state, will really be most beneficial In that case an honest Minister should 
surrender his post. The man who had foiight and won the battie should also 
wear the crown. Statesmen who complain of their sad fate in being compelled 
to retain power by passing measures they had once opposed, appear to me to be 
talldng in the language of canting hypocrisy. 

But these are not the views which Lord Beaconsfield expresses on party 

1 Ibid, 187-8. 
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Lohl^gatioiis in his " Vindicaiion." And he is not satisfied with exeusiiiff aband- 
Fonment of principle bv the Tories in the eighteenth oentory, andoy Lord 
I'Boliiigbroke. He equally admires the abandonment of principle by the Tories 
l«of the nineteenth century, and by Sir Robert PeeL ^ "I^" he writes in the 
i "Vindication," 1 ''in confirmation of the argument which I have been pursuing, 
M appeal to the measures brought forward bv Sir Robert Peel and the Cabinet, 
•in wnich your Lordship held the Great Seal of England, as eridence l^t the 
I^Tories are not opposed to measures of political amdioration, / shall perhaps he 
I jMt with that famous dilemma of tnsineerUy or ajpottaty which was Tuved during 
I the last g^enextd election on the whiff hustings, with an air of irrefutable triumph, 
I which, had it been better grounded, had been less amusing. / will grant wU 
tj^ Robert Peel and his oolleofws had previoudy resittea th$ measures whidi 
Utkey then proposed. But, in the mterval, the third estate of the reahn had been 
kreMMistracted, and preponderating influence had been giren to a small class 
\'mho nffould not support any Ministry vmmrepartd to carry tuch measures. If ones 
\1ke Tories admitUa that it uhis imu^ostibu fir them U> propose the adoption of these 
I measures^ they simuUaneoudy admitted thai they eonda never again exercise poiwer; 
Utjl«y conoedea to the Whigs a monopoly of powers under the specious tUte of a 
^ manopolv of R^orm ; ana the oligarchy against which we had so long struggled 
would mially miye been established. Was this the duty cf Sir Robert Fed and 
his eoiUeagues I" 

The reiader will find, before long, that on absolutely the same question raised 
in these sentences. Lord Beaconsneld pronounces a diametrically opposite opin- 
ion j that he cimdemns the same man whom he here approves, for precisely 
jimilar conduct; and that, of all voices, his was the loudest in shouting tiie 
''Canons dilemma of insincerity or apostasy." 
" The Vindication " brought Mr. Disraeli into a new quarrel. 
The Qlobe published in ito issue of Christmas Ba^, IciSS. a verr caustic review 
^ Mr Disraeli's essay. In this review the absurdities of tne work were expoesd, 
and, in addition, allusions by no means complimentary were made to the political 
inconsistencies of the writer's own career. " It may be within tiie recollection " 
.writes the Qlobey **Gi e^ few of those by whom the actions of the eminent men 
of this nether world are observed, that not many months ago Mr. Disraeli pro- 
fessed himself to be an out-and-out democrat, and held radicalism as an almost 
perfect embodiment of the democratic i>rincipal — ^to Whiggism and Toryism 
alike abhorrent. Embued with these opinions, and influenced, no doubt, b^ 
natriotism of the purest water, the democrat beseeched Mr. O'Connell to permit 
lam the ' high honour ' — such was the phrase—' of becoming a joint of the taiL' " 
"Now, continues the QldbCy "in his hunt after the residence of the true 
THrinciple, Mr. Disraeli has somehow or other stumbled upon Lord Lyndhurst. 
What he wants from the learned ex-Chancellor we do not take upon ourselves 
to say. But here is a letter of 200 pa^s, or thereabout, addressed to the noble 
lord for the eapress purpose of proving^ not merely that the author is still a 
thorough democrat, but tnat democracy is the genuine and essential principle of 
Toiyism itself ! . . . . Disraeli seelong a seat in Parliament from O'Connell, 
<and Disraeli suing for the favour of Lord Lyndhurst, are identical— the democratio 
principle is the impelling power— -nothing else." 
And then the Qiobe entered into a criticism of the " Vindication" itsell 
It is not usually considered dignified in an author to answer a review of his 
work. The only case in which he is permitted by strict literary etiquette to do 
so, is when the review is either extraordinarily violent, or gross^ incorrect in its 
^statement of fact. 

But in the sentences just quoted from the review in the Globe there is no gieat 
bitterness, and the statements are corrects No ordinary author would, therefore^ 
■have felt himself justified in TnAiring^ a reidy. 
But Mr. Disraeli did not feel himself bound to act with the dignity or reserve 

iiw-aoo. 
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wh}ch is expected from other men. Partly from his restless vanity, and partly 
from calculation, he scarcebr ever edlowed an allusion to him to pass unnoticedl 
That was part of his tdan of always keepixu^ himself before the puoUc eye. 

The yeiy evening tne review appeared, Mr. IMsmeU wrote a reply, which ws» 
addressed to the editor of the Otobe. "Your assertions," wrote Mr. Disraeli in 
one paragraph of his letter, 'Hhat I applied to O'Connell to return zne to 
Parliament, and that he treated that apphcation with irreverent and undisguised 
contempt, are quite untrua I never znade any application to Mr. O'Connell ta 
return me to Parliament ; and the only time I ever met Mr. O'Connell, which was 
in society, he treated me with a courtesy which I tnist I returned."^ 

In reply, the Olobe said it had dealt with this passage in Mr. Disraeli's career, 
''months ago, without contradiction." StUl, altnough its ''tenderness towards 
volatile insects disinclines" it ''to break a butterfly on a wheel oftener than 
necessary," it will take up Mr. Disraeli's challenge. Accordingly, in its issue of 
December 28, it published that speech of O'Connell's in reply to Mr. Disraeli's 
attack at Taunton, which the reader has already seen. 

Hie repetition of O'Connell's terrible sneer at his nationality provoked Mr. 
Disraeli into one of those fits of almost insane abuse which were characteristic of 
his early days. He wrote a letter to the Times,'^ which is one of tiie most abusive 
productions ever written. The writer in the Olofie is described as a "tl^ng" who 
"concocts" "meagre sentences," and "drivels out" "rheumy rhetoric?^' I wifl 
not say with Macl^th," writes Mr. Disraeli^ "that I shall 'fall by none of woman 
bom,' but this I will declare, that the Whig Sampson shall never silence me by 
the jaw of an ass. " 

Mr. Disraeli goes on to declare that "every letter of every syllable of the 
paragraph quoted in its" (the Olobe^s) "columns from Mr. O'Connell's speech is 
an imaaulterated falsehood — ^from my novels, which the de facto member for 
Dublin learnedly informs us are styled the 'Curiosities of literature, '^ to his 
letter to me, whtch toas never written, and whick he assures us vms lithographed 
ihr<m^ho^ Wycombe." 

This marvellous statement will certainly cause the reader, who has seen the 
previous chapters, to open his eyes very widely indeed. The letter of O'Connell 
has been given in an early chapter. ^ While the writer, it will be remembered, 
stated that he had no personal acquaintance at Wycombe, he at the same time 
expressed the utmost confidence in the sincerity of Mr. Disraeli's attachment to 
Beform, admiration of his abilities, and an earnest desire for his success. How, 
then, can Mr. Disraeli assert that "every letter of every syllable" in the Olobe*s 
quotation from O'Connell's speech is "an unadulterated falsehood ?" 

Here is the explanation he gives in a subsequent part of his letter. " Our con- 
test at Wycombe was a v^ warm one, every vote was an object. A friend of 
mine interested in my sttccess, hnowina that I was supported by that portion of the con- 
stittients styled Rad%cals, applied to Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Hvmey with whom he was 
intimately acquainted, to know whether they had any infineatee in Wyoombe, and 
requested them, to exercise it in my favour. They had none, and they eaqpressed their 
regret in letters to that gentleman, who forwarded then to me at Wycombe, and my 
eommdttee, consisting of as many Tories as Radicals, priiUed than. This is the history 
of my conn^ion with Mr. 0*Connell. 

Compare this denial with the preface to the denial. Mr. Disraeli was not 
satisfied with saying that Mr. O'Connell's account contained many inaccuracies, 
or even with saying that» while a small portion of it was correct, the ^ater 
portion of it was grossly incorrect. No : " Every letter of every syllable " in Mr. 
O'Connell's account was " an unadulterated falsehood." Nothing less than this 

1 aZo6«, Dec. 2a. s Dec. 81, 1635. 

' O'Connell, according to the report of his speech qw>ted in the QMye, made this mistakd, 
qonfoundiiig the wotkM of the elder and younger Disraeli. No such error occurs in the 
fipeech as filVen la the report quoted ante, 

^See ante, 19-20. 
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would satisfy the culminated Mr. Disraeli. Yet does not his own acooont show 
the sabstaatial accuracy of Mr. O'Connell's statement f 

O'Conn^ makes three assertions: (l)that Mr. Disraeli applied to him for a 
letter; (2) that Mr. Disraeli applied as a Radical reformer; and (3) that the 
letter written in obedience to Mr. Disraeli's request was placarded in his interest 
07er WycMnbot 

Mr. iHsraeli, beginning with the statement that " every letter of erery syllable" 
in this account is ''an unadulterated falsehood," ends by making three admis* 
sions* He admits (l)'that a friend of his applied to O'Connel for a recommenda- 
tion to Wycombe ; (2) that his friend did so for the purpose of gaining some of 
the Wycombe BadicaJs : and (3) that his committee had O'Connell's letter, given 
in obedience .to this reanest, placarded over Wycombe. Compare the three 
admissions of Mr. Disraeli and the three statements of O'ConneU : do they not 
tell practically the Terr same tale ? 

'* £ven had it been/ Mr. Disraeli goes on, ''in the power of Mr. O'Connell and 
Mr. Hume to hare interposed in my favour at Wycombe, my political allefiianoe 
would not have been the expected consequence of their assistance. Those 

rntlemen would have aided me from the principles I professed and tibe measures 
advocated in my address, and wiiii a perfect acauaintance of the political 
position I had assumed. They knew at least one of tnem that I had declined a 
distmct recommendation to another constituency, where my return would have been 
tecure,^ because I avowed my resolution to enter the House of Commons 
unshackled; tkey were perfectly aware that the Tory party supported me in the 
"borough, heeauae some members of the Ministry^ panting and pale, had actually 
inocixd them up one night to request them to exert their imfiuence against me on that 
score; and ^ey were well apprised that if I were returned I should offer an hostility, 
without exception to every measure proposed bv the (Government." 

Let us examine these s^tements' with regard to the terms on which Hume and 
O'Connell gave him their support. They gave that support, Mr. Disraeli asserts, 
in the full knowledge that he was hostile to the Whigs, and that he was supported 
by tii^ Tories. And, in proof of this statement, he relates or invents a s^ry ef 
their having been locked up one night by "some members of the Minisiay, 
panting and pale," in order that they might withdraw their support 

But see how utterly dishonest Mr. Disraeli's defence is. It does not mention 
that Mr. Hume did withdraw his support, on learning, whether through 
Ministers, "panting and pale," or otherwise, Mr. Disraeli's real character. The 
reader still remembers the second letter of Mr. Hume, in which he revoked his 
recommendation. And Mr. DisraeUwill afterwards be found bitterly complaining 
of the very fact that Mr. Hume retired from his position of friendliness to one of 
hostili^. 

Mr. Disraeli endeavours after a fashion, of which the reader will see many 
examples, to confoimd two separate things. He endeavours to confound Mr. 
Hume's conduct in the first instance and his conduct subsequently. Mr. Disraeli, 

1 The reader will have learned too well by this time to take Mr. Disraeli's assertions etin> 
mane aalis, to attaeh oomplete belief to this bold statement. 1/ Mr. Disraeli could have 
been returned so early as 1832, why was he unable to gain an entrance to Parliament until 
1837, and until he had been /our times defeated ? 

SI should not omit to give this extraordinaiy passage from this epistle. "I am not 
sorpiriaed, and aasuredly not terrified, by the hostility of the Whigs. They may keep me 
out of Parliament, but they cannot deprive me of one means of influencing public opiniob, 
as long as in this country tiiere is a free press— a blessing which, had they succeeded in 
Louis Philipizing the countl*y, as they intended, would not, however, have long afforded Us 
its salutaiypro&ction. I feel that I have darted at least one harpoon in the floundering 
rides of the whig Leviathan. All his roaring, and all his bellowing, his foaminff mouth, 
and his lashing taO, will not daunt me. I know it is tiie roar of agony, and the bellow of 
aatidpated annihilation, the foam of frena^, and the contortions of despair. I dared to 
encounter the monster when he was undoubted monarch of the waters, and it would 
indeed be weakness to shrink from a collision with him now, in this merited moment of fall 
- awful and impending diastHution." 
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suggests that Mr. Hume supported him when he had a full knowledge of Mr. 
Disraeli's Toryism. The real fact is that Mr. Hume supported Mr. Disraeli so 
long as he thought him a Badical, and opposed him the moment he suspected 
him of being a Tory. 

There is no proof, it is true, that 0*Connell withdrew the support he gave to 
Mr. Disraeli But there is no proof that he was warned of Mr. Disraeli's 
character before the end of the election had made it too late for him to take back 
his letter. 

Mr. Disraeli says that, among other evidences of his principles, O'Connell and 
Hume had his address before them. The suggestion evidently is that the 
address contained Toiy declarations. It happens, unfortunately for Mr. Disraeli 
that we have other testimony besides his, as to what the character of that 
address was. Mr. Disraeli has told us that the amplications for support to 
Hume and O'Connell were made by a friend. That fnend was Mr. R L. Bulwer 
(Lord Lytton). Mr. Bulwer, on being appealed to as to what was the character 
in which Mr. Disraeli had asked for his support at Wycombe^ declared 
emphatically tb&t it was as a ''Beformer," or, as we now call it, Radical And 
be adds the important fact that the ground of this opinion was a '* printed hand- 
bill," in which Mr. Disraeli en)lained his opinions. "I showed that handbill," 
proceeds Mr, Bulwer, "to Mr. Hume; hence the letters of that aentleman and others,"^ 

Let us compare this letter of Mr. Bulwer with Mr. Disraeli s representation of his 
relations to Hume and O'Connell. "Even had it been in the power of Mr. 
O'Connell and Mr. Hume," wrote Mr. Disraeli, "to have interposed in my favour 
at Wycombe, my political allegiance would not have been the expected wnseguence of 
their oMistance. These gentlemen would have aided me from the principles I 
professed and the measures I advocated in my*oddress" Which principles in 
which address Mr. Bulwer tells us were "the reverse of Tory ones." Yet Mr. 
Disraeli has asserted that O'Connell and Hume knew him to have been partly a 
Tory from his address. 

Mr. Disraeli replied to the Ol6be*s production of Mr. Bulwer's letter by a 
lengthy and very abusive epistle in the -Times. ^ I pass over all parts of this 
letter, excepting the portion which refers to Mr. Hume. In reference to his 
relations with t^t gentleman, Mr. Disraeli makes two statements : — 

1. "I repeat that Mr. Hume's letter, te which the editer of the Olobe originally 
alluded, was addressed te a tlurd person." 

2. "All the details about my mtroduction te Mr. Hume, with a letter from 

1 From the Olohef Jan. 7, 18S6. " The fnend in question was Mr. Bulwer. When Mr. 
Disraeli was standing for Taunten, a solicitor of that town, Mr. Cox, exposed him in two or 
three really excellently-written pamphlets. To this gentleman's kindness we are 
indebted for copies of those works, which he forwards to us at our request. In 
the last of these there is a letter from Mr. Bulwer to Mr. Gox, which we now give : — 
' London, 24th July, 1836. Sir,— In answer to your letter I beg to say that Mr. Disraeli first 
referred me to a printed handMU of his own, espousing sJiort Parliaments, vote by 
ballot, and untaxed knowledqe. I eoneeioed these principles to be the pole-star of the 
sincere Reform,ers, and to be the reverse of Tory ones. I showed that handbUl to Mr. 
Hume, hence tJie letters of that gentleman tmd of others. Mr. Disraeli does not deny that 
he professed those opinions at that time, but he 1ms explained since that he intended them 
for adoption, not ag^st tiie Tories, but Whigs. With his explanation I have nothing to 
do. I question his philosophy, but I do not doubt his honour. When any man tdls me 
that he votes for ballot, short Parliaments, and the abolition of taxes on knowledge, / can 
only suppose him to be a r former, and such being my principles, I would alw^rsgive 
him my support, and I shoulA never dream of asking whetMr he eaUed himself a Radical 
or a Tory.— I am, etc., E. L. Bulwer.— To Edward Gox, Esq.* ** 

> January 9. 18S6. Here is a specimen of the style :— " It is not, then, my 'passion for 
notoriety ' that has induced me to tweak the editor of the Okbe hy the nose, and to inflict 
sondiy kicks upon the baser part of his base bodv— to make hmi eat dirt, and his own 
words— fouler than any filth ; but because I wished to show to ihe world what a miserable 
poltroon, what a craven dullard, what a literary scarecrow, what a mere thing stuffed with 
straw and rubbish is the soi^isant director of public opinion, and ofiidal organ of Whis 
politicik'* 
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Kr. Balwer, and my frequent conferences with Mr. Hume at his house, are, 
as usual with the Olobej utter falsehoods. I never saw Mr. Hume but once in 
my life, that was at llie House of Commons ; the object of that interview was to 
request an explanation of the circumstance which I haye mentioned, amd to that 
circumstance the interview was confined." 

Mr. Disraeli remarks in this last letter, that Mr. Hume had " never attacked " 
lum. It speaks greatly for Mr. Hume's forbearance that he should have kept 
silent up to this. Here was the man whom he had recommended as a Radical, 
going about the country as a Tor^, attacking with the greatest violence, on l^o 
hustings, in the newspapers, and in a pampmet of more than two hundred paces, 
the party and the men whose favour he had sought ; yet Mr. Hume never said a 
word. 

He had, however, been at last provoked from his silence, and one crushing 
proof more was added to the mass of evidence already given of Mr. DisraeU'a 
tergiversation. 

In its issue of January IL 1836, the Olche produced two letters — one from Mr. 
Walter Scott, Mr. Joseph Hume's secretary, ihe other from Mr. Hume himself. 

Mr. Disraeli declared, as has been seen, that he had not called on Mr. Hume 
to solicit his support at Wycombe ; Mr. Scott asserts, on the contrary, that ho 
has a distinct recollection of Mr. Disraeli having made such a caJL Mr. 
Disraeli denies that he sought Mr. Himie's support bA an adherent of Mr. Hume ; 
Mr. Scott declares, on the contrarv, that BAJr. Disraeli made a " general profession 
of his political principles, which he stated were in accordance with those which 
Mr. Hume is well known to advocate. " And then Mr. Scott gives a reason why tlds 
particular visit of this particular applicant made an impression on his memory. 
Me might, he says, have forgotten Mr. Disraeli's interview with Mr. Hume, 
" hut far the circumkance of a friend of Mr. Hume*8 stating in a hluwt wty, on 
hearing whai he had done, that he was very wrong in doing «o, at Mr, JHsraeh va» 
a d — —d Tory, and thai Mr. Hume would soon find him so." 

This evidence is surely circumstantial enough, has all the appearance oi <«ruth, 
and would be at once believed if we had not in opposition to it the always trust- 
worthy testimony of Lord Beaconfield. Let us, therefore, in order to equalise 
the unequal contest between two such witnesses as Mr. Scott and Lord Beacons* 
field, bring forward another person to Mr. Scott's assistance. 

Mr. Joseph Hume's " impression certainly is that he " — ^Mr. Disraeli — " did 
call on me in Bryanston Square, to solicit my support as a candidate for Wy- 
combe." He then relates the circumstances under which he wrote the letter of 
recommendation with which Mr. Disraeli approached the Wycombe electors. He 
wrote it at the request of Mr. Bulwer, who vouched for Mr. Disraeli's principles ; 
and Mr. Hume encloses the letter of thanks which Mr. Disraeli returned. 

And now let us see what Mr. Hume has to say on another point in the contro- 
versy. 

"To the 2nd question, 'Whether Mr. Disraeli gave me to understand 
that he was a Tory or a Radical ? ' / can state, tnth perfect confidence, that I 
understood from Mr. Disraeli that he was an ardent supporter and a zealous advocate 
of my general political principles; and that,, if he should obtain a seat in parliament, 
he would support them there. If my letter to Mr. Disraeli is not sufficiently 
expUcit as to that point, every person who has watched my political conduct 
must be satisfied that I never would have put pen to paper in any other belief. 
.... I expressed, in my letter to Mr. Disraeli, a hope that all the Reformers 
would rally round him, as the man who entertained liberal opinions ' on every 
branch of government, and was prepared to support reform and economy ia 
every department.' " 

So far, Mr. Hume confines himself to his own testimony ; but next he brings 
forward evidence supplied by Mr. Disraeli himsell 

'^ If," he writes, *' there had been any doubt in my mind of Mr. DisraeU 
having professed himself unequivocally a Liberal, the following paragraph in a 
letter of his of the 8th of June, to me, announcing the resignation of Sir Thomaa 
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Baring/ must hare convinced me : — ' I think, after what has passed, I have some 
claim upon you and your friends to prevent imy sj^lii in the JAberai party here, 
and any stranger from coming down to oppose me. 

And, finally, Mr. Hume contradicts the assertion of Mr. Disraeli that he had 
not written to him direct, but to a third person^ on his behalf. 

Among the enclosures in Mr. Hume's letter was the following letter from Mr. 

Disraeli: — 

" Bradenhaju House, Wycombe, 

" Tuesday, June 5th, 1832. 

" Sir,— I have had the honour and ^ratification of receiving your letter this morning. 
Accept my most sincere, most cordial, tnanks. 

" It will be my endeavour that 3'ou shall not repent the confidence you have reposed 
in me. 

" Believe me, Sir, that if it be my fortune to be returned in the pres^it instance to a 
reformed parUaiuent, I shall remember with satisfaction that that return is mainly attribute 
able to the interest expressed in my success by one of the most distinguished and able of 
our citizens. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

** Tour obliged and faithful servant, 

"(Signed) B. I^rasll 

"Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P." . 

It is needless to comment at any length on an en>osure so complete. Almost 
ev^ry single one of Mr. Disraeli's assertions is met by a direct negative ; and the 
direct negative is proved. 

Mr. Disraeli said he did not call on Mr. Hume to ask his recommendation to 
Wycombe; Mr. Hume, supported by Mr. Hume's secretary, says that he did. 
Mr. Disraeli asserted that Mr. Hume had written to a third party ; Mr. Hume 
dhows that he had written to Mr. Disraeli direct. Finally, Mr. Disraeli suggested 
that Mr. Hume knew he was partially a Tory ; Mr. Hume proves that Mr. Disraeli 
applied to him as a Radical Keformer. 

This last point is very important. I have been at some pains to show in a 
previous chapter that Lord Beaeonsfield when he stood for Wycombe in 1832, 
stood as a Liberal. I argued that his abuse of the Whigs was to be taken as a 
proof, not of Toryism, but of a more ardent — as opposed to a lukewarm — liberal- 
ism I that, in fact, it was to be classed with the talk of men who are Badical, as 
distmct from Whig members of the Liberal party. And I also pointed to the ftLCt 
that ''Reformer" was the political term which in 1832 answered to the term 
Radical of our days. Still the omission of the distinct term, Liberal, might be 
made use of by those who are anxious to find some possible or impossible loop- 
hole of escape from the charge of tergiversation against Lord Beaeonsfield. The 
letter of Mr. Disraeli, quoted by Mr. Hume, takes away even that last refuge. 
"If there had been any doubt," writes Mr. Hume, "in mv mind of Mr. Disraeli 
having professed himself unequivocally a ZAberal, the following paragraj^ in a 
letter of his of the 8th of June, to me. announcing the resignation of Sir lliomas 
Baring, must have convinced me: "I think, after what hiw j^assed, I have some 
claim upon you and your friends, to prevent any split in the Liberal party." Here 
Mr. Disraeli uses one of the recognised and unmistakable terms by which is 
designated a man's choice between the two political parties of the country. Can 
any one, after this, deny that when Mr. Disraeli stood as a Reformer at Wycombe, 
he stood distinctly as a member of the Liberal party? 

It will have been observed that the Globe throughout this controversy, for the 
most part, confines itself to mere statement of fact. When it has gone into the 
region of controversy, its tone cannot be described as vehement, and certainhr 
tiot as abusive. The letter of Mr. Joseph Hume is written in the same spirit. A 
is an impartial, it might even be called bald narration of fact. 

What, on the contrary, is the tone of Lord Beaconsfield's replies? They are 
yiolently abusive ; and they are constantly runnins^ away from the facts in dispute 
to the region of personalities. Lord Beaeonsfield has evidently been of opinion 
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ibat if a man can only shont load dnongli and ofien enouffh, and wKh a sufficiently 
bold face, his most baseless assertions and his most aosxurd arguments will be 
taken as true by the careless of men; and his career is certainly svong proof tha^ 
ia so thinking, he has accuratdy estimated mankind. 

He replies to the temperate letter of Mr, Hume by a letter addressed, through 
ibe Tmetf^ to that gentieman himsell The reijly is fuU of violent personal 
abase, but there are only one or two assertions which are worthy of attention. 

He reiterates that he only saw Mr. Hume once, and that their meeting took 
place at the House of Commons. But inmiediately lifter he aclmowledges that 
during his Marylebone canvass he called at Mr. Hume's house ; adding, however, 
tiiat Mr. Hume was too ill to receive him. These admissions really amount to a 
j^tical confirmation, instead of a complete refutation, as Mr. Disraeli loudly 
aaaerts, of the assertions of the Olobe. The locality of the meeting between Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Hume was not. of course, the real point of the controversy 
between the newspaper and Mr. Disraeli The essentiail question was whether a 
meeting took place at all between the Radical leader and the young aspirant; 
and whether the existing protiaS of Lord Lyndhurst should have a few years 
before been ready to become the protSgS of Josei>h Hume. The introduction, 
therefore, of the discussion as to the place of meeting is simply another instance 
of Lord ^aconsfield's favourite expeoient — ^the ei^edient of diverting attention 
from the main and important to a subsidiary and trifling point. 

I have said that the letter was violently abusive. Mr. Hume is described as a 
''man who^ after having scraped together a fortune by jobbing in Gk>yemment 
contracts in a colony, and entering the House of C!onmions as the Tory repre- 
aentative of a close corporation, suddenly becomes the apostle of economy and 
tmrestricted suffrage, and closes a career conmienced and matured in corruption. 
\sj spouting sedition in Middlesex, and counseHizig rebellion in Canada." Ana 
ibis vehement abuse of Mr. Joseph Hume occurs in the very letter in which Mr. 
Disnraeli acknowledges that he had twice sought Mr. Hume's political patronage 1 
Bat this is one of the most curious and one of the worst ch£^*acteri8tics in Lord 
Beaconsfield's career. No sense of past aDiancOj no memorjr of favours asked 
and received, of loud-mouthed and even mean-spirited eulogium, has prevented 
bim from heaping the most vindictive and usually most unjust attacks on other 
pnblic men. The air rings with his cries of hate oefore the echoes of his shouts 
of praise have died away. Notable instances have already been given of this 
sjfftem of alternately sliameless praise and shameless abuse of the very same 
men; of savage bites at the same nand that but a short season before was fawn- 
ingly kissed. As our narrative proceeds, a still more remarkable, more memorable, 
and even more shameless instance of this line of conduct towards individuals will 
be given. What is the only, the inevitable conclusion from such facts in Lord 
Beauconsfield's life ? What, out that all his actions towards others have been solely 
dictated by his own personal interests ; that his professions of uncalculating 
affection were mere disguised selfishness ; that his simple and sole desire has 
been to use all other men for his own purposes ? 

The very day after the appearance of his self-confident and insulting letter to 
Hr. Joseph Hume, Mr. Disi^teli was himself compelled to supply the most danm- 
ing proof of his untrustworthiness as a narrator of facts. One of the many points 
in dispute between him, the Glchey and Mr. Joseph Hume, was as to whether the 
letter of the latter was addressed to him direct, or through a third person. 
Several times over Mr. Disraeli had repeated the assertion that the note reached 
bim directly. In a letter to the Times^ he has to unequivocally acknowledge his 
eiTor, and to admit that Mr. Hume's letter was, as the Olwe and Mr. Hume 
bad asserted, directed to himself. , 

In the course of this book, we sfaiall be drawn by Lord Beaconsfield into a din- 
CQssion on the personal veracity and the political consistency of more than one 
jniblic man. "We shall also be asked by Lord Beaconsfield to pronounce judgment 

1 January 12, 1880. * Januaiy 14, 1830. 
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on the oondxiot of more ihan one public man, towards former friends and coI<^ 
leases. i 

Tnese are the yery questions we have just been considering in the case of Lorcfej 
Beaconsfield hhnsell Lord Beaconsfield's personal veraci^, Lord Beaconsfield'sr 
political consistency^ Lord Beaconsfield's conduct to former mends and colleagues^ 
are all involved in his dispute with the Olobe, When he asks us to test other zneis. 
on those three points, it is not useless to know how he himself came outof e^ 
faTni\^ r examination* 



CHAPTER VIL 

THB MAIDEN SFBBCH. 

Tbe last letter of Mr. Disraeli to the Times in his controversy with the Globe was . 
published on January 14. On January 19 appeared the first of a series of letters 
signed " Bunnymede." These letters have never been publicly acknowledged by 
Lord Beaconsfield ; but they bear a strong resemblance in style to other produc* > 
tions from his pen. The letters are addressed to the leading public men of the 
day; and are in two different styles. When they are directed to a Whig, they 
are grossly abusive ; when to a Conservative, they are as grossly adulatory. 

Lord Melbourne is told that h^ cannot rouse himself ** from the embraces of 
that Siren Desidia, to whose fatal influence you are not less a slave than our 
second Charles. "^ "At present," Bunnymede says, writing to Lord Brougham — 
" I am informed that your lordship is occui)ied in a translation of your treatise of 
Natural Theolo^ into Gorman on the Haxniltonian system. The translation of a- 
work on a subject of which you know Httle, into a tongue of which you know 
nothing, seems the climax of those fantastic freaks of ambitious superficiality 
which our Hvely neighbours describe by a finer term than quackery."^ 

Lord John Kusseil is told that he was ** bom with a strong ambition and a 
feeble intellect;" that he is the author of ''the feeblest tragedy in our language," 
"the feeblest romance in our literature," and "the feeblest j^litical essay on 
record." He is " cold, inanimate, with a weak voice and a mincing manner : and 
finally, if a foreigner were informed that sucli a man was leader of the "Rn gliaK 
House of Commons, he "may begin to comprehend how the I^yptians worshipped 
an IN8B0T."* 

Addressing Lord Palmerston,* " Bunnymeae" says : " You owe the Whigs great 
gratitude, my lord, and therefore I think you will betray them." 

Let me pause to ask if "Bunnymede," when he wrote this, were drawing & 
ffeneral inference from a particular case ? Did he think political betrayal always 
followed political obligation, because Mr. Disraeli had been so lately diown to have* 
betrayed O'Connell and Joseph Hume ? 

The letter to Lord Pahnerston, towards the end, contains this fine burst : "O* 
my country 1 fortunate, thrice fortunate, England ! with your destinies at f>u«h 
a moment intrusted to the Lord Fanny of diplomacy ! Methinks I can see your 
lordship, the Sporus of poUtics, cajoling France with an airy compliment, and 
menacinLf Bussia with a perfumed cane 1 

Sir John Hobhouse, the friend of Byron, was also assailed. ^ "Bunnymede*^ 
iras inexpressibly shocked at seeing a Badical like Hobhouse sitting on the sam» 

I Times, January 19, 1836. 
9 Ibid, January 26. 4 Ibid. Febmary 22. 

t ZMtf. February 1. • ibid., March 2. 
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IwDoh with an ex-Tory like Fdmerstoa " Bimnymede " did not, like Mr. 
Disraeli, think that the Tory party was really the democratic party, and could, 
tber efore, be supported by men of Radical prmoiples. '* You have met, indeed,^ 
vntes the unoomprising and elegant-spoken "Kunnymede" — *'you nave met, 
indeed, like the Poritan and the Prostitute on the banks of Lethe, in GarricVs 
lut)e, with an equally conyenient obliyion of the characteristic incidents of your 
vreridos careers : you giving up your amiual Parliaments and universal suffrage, 
ne castings to the winds his close corporations and borough nominees ; you 
iduspering^ Conservatism on ihe hustings once braying with your revolutionary 
uproar, he spouting Beform in the still recesses of the dust of Downing Street ;* 
w» one reeking from a Newgate cell, the olher redolent of the hotidoirs of May* 
&ir — ^yet both of them, alike the Tory underling and the Radical demagogue, 
dosinfi^ the ludicrous contrast with one grand diapason of harmonious inconsist- 
oicy, both merging in the Whig Minister. " 

In striking contrast to the tone of those letters to the Whig leaders is that ^ to- 
Sir Robert Peel, the Conservative chief. Not only is Peel complimented on his 
own extraordinary virtues, but allusion is made, in a manner equally characteristio 
and vulgar, to the great man's material prosperity. * * Before you receive this letter, " 
says the enthusiastic and Jenkins-like admirer of the Conservative leader, — 
"Before you receive this letter you wiU, in all probability, have quitted the 
haUs and bowers of Drayton; those wardens and that library, where you have 
realized the romance of Vemlam, and where you enjoy ''the lettered leisure" 
that Temple loved." 

Then the very commonplace incident of Peel's journey to London is described 
in a manner that might make a penny-a-liner burst with envy. The journey of 
such a great man is not called a journey at all : it is a "jpro^eM to the metrop- 
olis." That "pro^ss," Peel is then told, ''may not be as picturesque as that 
which you experienced twelve months oack, when the confidence of your 
Sovereign and the ho|>es of your country summoned you from the galleries of 
the Vatican and the city of the Csesars. It may not he as picturesque, but it 
is not less proud — ^it wiU be more triumphimt. " 

Bisuig to a Mcenadic frenzy of eulogium as he goes along, the eulogist stvlea 
Peel "me only hope of a suffering people." Then, Whiggery is described in 
terms that one cannot read without laughter, "llie mighty dragon is again 
abroad, depopulating (mriieldif wasting our plecuant places, poisoning ourfoun^ins, 
menacing our civilization. 

"In your chivalry alone" writes "Bunnymede," "is our hope. Clad in tAs^ 
panoply of your splefidid talents and your spotless chanu^^r, we feel assured that 
you wiU subdue this unnatural and unnational monster, and that we may vet see 
sedition and treason and rapine, rampant as they may have of late figured, quail 
before your power and prowess." 
And thus the Conservative Premier is contrasted with a Whig predecessor : — 
"You retained your post until vou found you were endan^nng the King's 
prerogative, to support which you had cdone accepted His Majesty's confidence. 
What a contrast does your administration as Prime Minister afford to that of 
one of your recent predecessors i No selfish views, no family aggrandizement, 

no family jobs, no nepotism Contrast the serene retirement of 

Ihayton, and the repentant solitude of Howick ; contrast the statesman cheered 
after his factious defeat by the sympathy of a nation, with the coroneted Necker, 
the worn-out Machiavel wringing his helpless hands over his hearth in remorse* 
fal desp^, and looking up with a sigh at his scowling ancestors ! . . . Pitt 
himseli, in tiie plenitude of his power, never enjoyed more cordial confidence- 
tlian that which is now extended to you by every alleged section of the Con* 
servative ranks." And so on. 

Any comment on the tone and taste of these letters would be altogether out. 
ef place. I leave the reader to form his own estimate of the man who couldi 

l/Md., January 27, 18Se. 
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'write suoh letters, with this sole comment : that there is scarcely a single one 
of the persons named in those letters of whom Lord Beaconsfield did not find it 
convement sometime afterwards to pronounce a diametrically opposite yerdict. 
I need not. after what I have recently said on this feature in Lora Beaoonsfield's 
career, and in face of the things I aaajf have to say by-and-by, further dwell on 
this point here. 

I pass Qn to the Maidstone election. When Parliament was dissolved in 18S7, 
in consequence of tiie death of William IV. , the constituency was contested by 
Hr. Wyndham Lewis and Mr. Disraeli Mr. Wyndham Lewis, a dull but rich 
man, liad represented the place before. 

Mr. Disraeli first issued an address on his own account;^ but a few davs 
afterwards, a combination having been formed between Mr. Lewis and himsel^y 
a joint proclamation was put forth. In these addresses, Mr. Disraeli appears 
as a Conservative ozer sang, and echoes all the commonplaces of Conservatism 
in the true tones.^ 

At a special meeting of the Maidstone Constitutional Society, which took place 
on July 3, Mr. Disraeli made a long speech, in which he further enlarged on 
his politiceJ principles, and|;ave a version of his former relations with 0'(>>nneIL 
Witii this account of an unfortunate episode in his career, I cannot cimiber the 
main bodv of my narrative, further than to say that it is ^ossly and palpably in- 
correct ; that it disagrees with admitted facts ; and that it is in direct contradic- 
tion, not only to what other people had said on the same subject, but with what 
Mr. Disraeli had actually himself written on previous occasions. ^ 

1 Maidstone Journal, July 4. 

^Ibid. July 11. Let us launrh for a moment at the comedy of these addresses. 
Hear the man who described himself as an <* adventurer, alike onoonnected with** 
the English people **in blood or in love." declare himself in the first of those 
addresses, '*an uncompromising Adherent to that ancient Constitation, which once 
was the boast of our Fathers,"— " oar Fathers" is very fine -''and is still the blessing 
of their Children." Let us also reverentially uncover our heads as tiiis descendant <» 
unbroken generations of Hebrews declares his conviction that ** the Beformed Religion, as 
by Law established in this Ck>untry is at the same time the best guarantee for religious 
Toleration and orthodox Purity** 1 And, finally, how rustic and soud in his sympa^es is 
this urban literary adventurer, as he proclaims his intention to *' on all occasions watch 
with vigilant solicitude over ihe Fortunes of ihe British Farmer, because," goes on Mr. 
Disraeli, " I sincerdy believe that his welfare is the surest and most permanent basis of 
genersJ Prosperity.*' 

> " In conseouence," said Mr. Disraeli at this meeting, " of my violent opposition,"- 




By this narrative O'Ccmnell's action at Wycombe is placed in quite a new light. He 
is represented (1) as giving his support unsoLifiUed, and (2) as having donp so because 
Colonel Grey was sent down as a Whig to oppose Mr. Disraeli. Let us compare 
titiese statements with admitted facts. First, O'Connell, according to Mr. Disiadi, 
wrote his letteer unsolicited. Here is the first sentence of O'Connell's letter:— "My. 
dear Sir,— In reply to your inquiry^ I regret to say that I have no acquaintance at' 
Wycombe to whom I could recommend Mr. D'Israeli." And ihe letter winds up 
with the remark : " I have no claim on Wycombe, and can only express my surprise 
that it should be tJiougJU I had any.** Is this the letter of a man who wrote imso- 
Ucited? The second assertion is that O'Connell interfered, after he had heard that 
Colonel Grey had gone down to contest Wycombe with Mr. Disraeli. A look at dates will 
show that this statement is at least improbable. Mr. Disraeli, it will be remembered, was 
first in Ihe fidd. llhe reader will also remember that Mr. Hume wrote two letters on the 
Wycombe election, the one recommending Mr. Disraeli, and the other declining to interfere 
with Ihe sitting members. Now, Mr. Hume's second letter— addressed to the Hon. Mr. 
Smith and 8tr ^omas Baring— was dated June 6. It was by the retirement of Sir Thomas 
JBteiring that the vacancy was made in Wycombe. It is, therefore, evident that the vacancy 
did not occur till after Juno 6. Now, O'Connell's letter is datea June 8, that is to say, in 
all probability before the candidature of Colonel Grey was heard or thought, of It was on 
the 18th of June, eleven days after O'Connell's letter was written, that Colonel Grey made 
bis public entry into Wycombe. Does that fact bear out the statement that O'Connell's 
recommendation of June 8 was in consequence of Colonel Grey's candidature ? These known 
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The opponent of 3£r. Disraeli was Colonel Perronet Thompson^ the once famous 
Kuthor of the *' Com Law Catechism/' and for a time proprietor of the Wett- 
mintter Review. 

'< Here am I, gentlemen,'* said Mr. IMsraeli at the meeting of the Constitutional 
Bocietr^, "filling the same place, preaching ^e same.doctxine, supporting the 
same mstitutions as I did at Wycombe." 

It may, I think, be taken for granted that men " filling the same place," and 
" preaching ^e same doctrine," do not stand as rival candidates for the same 
constituency. How, then, reconcile Mr. Disraeli's claim to be exactly the same 
in principle as he was at Wycombe^hen the man whom he now opposes professes 
the very same opinions which Mr. Disraeli professed at '\^combe 1 

Colonel Thompson promises to act with Mr. Himie as Mr. Disraeli promised at 
Wycombe. ^ He is in fayour of Triennal Parliaments, as Mr. Disraeli was.* He 
is m favour of the Ballot, as Mr. Disraeli was.^ Tet Mr. Disraeli, thus standing 
before the Maidstone electors as a rival candidate to the man who professes all the 
luidcles of his own creed of Wycombe in 1832, claims to be completely consistent 1 

The nomination took place on Wednesday, Jul^ 26. It is unnecessary to make 
any quotation from mr. Disraeli's speecn. which was clever, egotistic, and 
violentiy abusive. At the close of the poll the numbers were — 

Lewis, •• •• 782 Thompson, .. v ^^ 

Disraeli, •• .. 668 Peny, .. 25 

j|ikI incontrovertible facts are in direct contradiction with Mr. Disraeli's aooount of his 
jrelatioDS witJi O'GoimeU. But this is not the whole case against him. His narrative of 
1837 is in contradiction, not only with undisputed- facts, not only witli the narrative of 
O'Connell, not only with the narrative of the Olobe, but with the narrative of Mr. Disraeli 
himself on another occasion. 

Here is Mr. Disraeli's account in his letter to the Tim s (December, 18S5), which is quoted 
in the chapter on the Olobe controversy. [See ante, 50] " Our contest at Wycombe wm 
A very warm one ; every vote was an object. A friend of mine, interested in my success, 
Imowing Ihat I was supported by that portion of the constituency styled Radicals, apptiea 
to Mr. 0*Conneil and Mr. Hume, with whom he was intimately acquainted, to Know 
whether fbey had any influence m Wycombe, and reque^ited tham to exercise it in my 
fovour. They had none, and they expressed their regret in letters to that gentleman, who 
iorwarded them to me at Wycombe." How di£Ferent is this version from that at Maidstonel 
;And the difference is material, not merely as r^i^ards the faicts, but also as regards the 
inferences intended to be drawn. To ask a man for his support is one thing, to receive It 
without asking is another. Mr. Disraeli wanted the electors of Maidstone to infer that 
O'Connell, as it were, obtruded his aid on him, and that if. therefore, O'Connell afterwards 
was attacked by Mr. Disraeli, he could make no comidaint. He sought Mr. Disraeli ; Mr. 
Disraeli had not sought him. The reader now sees, not only from the overwhelming 
evidence of facts, but n*om the words of Mr. Disraeli himself in 1836, that this representation 
^was the very reverse of the truth. It was Mr. Disraeli who sought O'Cionnell, not O'Connell 
Mr. Disraeli. ** Here am I, gentlemen," says Mr. Disraeli, characteristically, immediately 
after he had finished this utterly incorrect retrospect, " filling the same place, preadiiDg 
•the same doctrine, supporting the same institutions as I did at Wycombe." 

1 " The briefest description I can give of the section with which, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, I have voted, is that it is the section of Mr Hurne. I accept the unpopularity 
whi(ji this mav procure to me in some directions, for the sskke of the confidence it wiU 
obtain for me in others." — ^Extract from Colonel Ijiompson's address, MaidatoiM Gazette. 
July 25, 1837. 

2 " Shortening of the duration of Parliaments " writes Colonel Thompson in his Maidstone 
address, ** appears to be the readiest mode of settling all differences between an honest 
representative and his constituents. . . . In the actual position of things, TrienniaA 
Panom' nts rppearto he the utep tpithin reaeh.** — Ibid. 

' " On the subject oi the Ballot, I b^ leave to state that I have been upwards of thirty 
years an oflScer in the Array, and when giving mv vote and opinion at a Court-Martial. 
tiad alwa^'s the protection of secrecy, without any bodjr's calling me a ' Skulking Coward,* 
which I tiiink was the term applied in Parliament to such votere as may be desirous of the 
Ballot Why there should be there one rule of cowardice for the captain and another for 
the common man, I am unable to perceive. If asked why the Ballot was provided for me 
by the Mutiny Act, I must suppose it was because I had a Public Trust to execute. The 
opponents of the Ballot say, it is because the voter has a Public Trust, that he ought not t'- 
JavetheBaUot.'* 
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And so, after five years of incessant struggle, and oft-repeated defeat, 
Disraeli obtained the object of Jiis ambition at last He will not keep us 
-waiting to see what use he made of his newly-gained position. 

Mr. Disraeli addressed the House of Commons for the first time on ihe 7th 
December, 1837. 

Let us take a glance at the House he rose to address. Lord John Bussell is 
leader of the miig Party, and, at the moment, Secretary of the Home Beparfc* 
ment. Some doubts are still entertained as to his abiHty to fill the post of leadea^ 
which he has but recently assumed ; and the stranger m the House cannot boS 
feel these doubts confirmed when he looks at Lord John seated in his place on tihtt^- 
Treasury Bench. For Lord John is small in stature and fragile in build ; his faocN 
is not lit by any intellectual fire, and its small features are edmost concealed by' ^y 
broad-brimmed hat, pressed over the eyes. A black frock-coat, somewhai^i 
antique in cut, and a neckerchief snow-white in colour and of large dimensioiu^. 
conmnoi the idea of mediocri^, if not mere shallowness, hidden beneath the ox^ 
ward trappings of respectability. When he rises to speak, however, all thes^i 
ideas vanish; and in the power of the orator, one altogether forgets the physical 
insignificance of the man. Quite close, if not next to Lord John Russell, sit# 
liora Palmerston, who is Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord Palmersiai| 
is in every respect a contrast to Ms chief : tall, large-featured, broad in ch^t, s 
with a compleXzion that shows rude health. His air and his dress are the vi 
opposite of the air and dress which respectability dons and enjoins; the air ^ 
jaunty, and the clothes are cut after the newest fashion. Smaller in stature, 
equally well dressed, with a face similarly lit up by a mind that seizes iibif 
humorous, and a disposition inclined to the creed of Epicurus, Lord Morpeffc 
takes care not to be far off from the Foreign Minister. Not improbably, ^e twv 
exchange anecdotes, the one of fore%n diplomatists, the other of Irish elections; 
for we know that at this time Lord Morpeth rules Ireland as Chief Secretary — has 
afterwards ruled her as Lord lieutenant. Mr. Spring Bice sits dose by, staid aft 
you would expect a Chancellor of the Exchequer, but not lively as you would 
expect a native of Limerick ; and Mr. F. T. JBaring dashes from the Treasury < 
Bench to the lobby, and back again from the lobby to the Treasury Bench — ^for 
Mr. Baring is the senior Liberal Whip. 

On the front Opposition bench, the most notable figure in physique, as well a* 
in manner, is a tall man with a full chest ; a face with features large, regularly j 
carved; and eyes grave and intellectual This man sits in complete isolation; 
speaks rarely to any one, and is still more rarely spoken to. It is Sir Robert Peel, : 
two years ago Prime Minister, and now leader of the Opposition. Lord Stanley i» 
not far away : somewhat harsh in feature, and rough m appearance ; carelessly 
dressed; wnen silent, lounging indolently; when in conversation, rapid and 
impetuous. 

Not far away from the Ministerial Bench, but still closer to the Badical section, 
sits Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer. Mr. Bulwer, at this time, gives no indication of 
opinions that would bring a Secretaryship of State for himself from one Tory 
Government, and the Viceroyalty of India for his son from another Tory €k>venw 
ment. On the contrary, he is a pronounced Radical, and his victory at Lincoln 
has been won by mighty Radical exertions and some Radical sacrifices. Close t» 
Mr. Bulwer is a young man — ^he might almost be called a boy — ^who has fair hur 
and features delicate almost to f emimnily. This is Lord Leveson, who but a week 
or two ago proposed the reply to the Address &om the Crown in a speech that is- 
said to give promise of abilily and of a high position in the future. He who was 
Xx)rd Lev^on then, is Earl Granville now. 

Of all groups in the House, the one that siarikes you as containing the youz^est 
and best-dressed men is the Radical group^ At their head sits Sir WilUam 
Molesworth, who does not look more than eight-and-twent^ ; a dandy in dress, | 
and somewhat Dundrearyish in delivery; fair in complexion, and with hair 
''approaching in colour to red ;" eye-glassed, and altogether like a Radical leader 
who has a rent-roll of £12,000 or £14,000 a year. Mr. Leader, who sits n«ct to 
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fWiOHam, and Is oonstantly oonsolting with him—for thej are bosom friendi — 
' istim jovaa^f axid, thoujg^h plainer in drees, has also the appearance of tha 
idan who is at once Radical and rich. Mr. Leader has recently given strong 
f of both the wealth and the Radicalism ; for twice in three years he has 
atoted Westminster, one of the most ei^nsiye constituencies of that as well 
[of the present time. In this group also sits a man who, even more than Sir 
Molesworth, is the paraxon of fashion — gloved in lavender or straw- 
kid, with boots of the brightest hue, and a hat of the make that Count 
ftj approves. As to person, tall and well proportioned ; and in de^rtment 
manly, and freer from affectation than one might expect. This is the 
ir f or Finsbury — "honest Tom Duncombe," as that age calls him, whom, 
rer, we, guided by Mr. Greville, mxy not wholly regara as so honest or so 
as his contemporaries believed, m this same group is also Mr. Joseph 
a contrast to his companions: staid in manner, plain in dress, and no 

?oung. Mr. Hume may look a little depressed, for he has been defeated 
Tories in his own constituency of Middlesex, and is now a Member of the 
Rue through the gracious pleasure of the electors of Kilkenny. 
[fbB great Irish agitator, of course, sits close to the Radicals, for he is for the 
e a supporter, and, indeed, according to the Timet, one of the pillars of 
(Umisbry. In tins year he is still in the fulness of his health and power. He 
Idyuifacej his form is still Herculean in strength, and, with hat jauntily 
d on the side of his head, he looks around with a broad smile that idiows 
itness of spirits and consciousness of power. Next to him is a man small In 
ire, and delicate in frame, apparently consumed by a restless energy ; pallid, 
an eye small, unquiet, and piercing, a prominent nose, and a small, thin- 
1 mouth. This is O'Connell's chief lieutenant, Richard Lalor ShieL In tibe 
group are the two sons of the great Henry Grattan : James, heavy and 
; and Henry, slight and excitable. 

» House also contains Mr. Charles YilHers, who has already distinguished 
I on the question of the Com Laws, a question rapidly rising in national 
>riance. The present Earl of Shaftesbury sits in the Commons as Lord 
lej, and the clm>niclersi from whom I derive the description of the House 
doe him as tall and handsome, with black hair, usually worn rather long. 
r. Bemal, father of Mr. Bemal Osborne, is Member for liochesten and Chair* 
of Committees ; a tall, robust man, with a splendid figure, which ill-natured 
Je say he is over-proud of displaying. The late Lord St. Leonards is at this 
Le Sir Edward Sugden ; compactly made, roey in complexion, and free from 
P^inUes at fifty-five. We, at first sight, cannot find Sir ]mtncis Burdett, for we 
litarally look for him amon^ the Radicals, or, if not there, somewhere at least on 
ve Whier benches. But Sir Francis is to be found in an obscure and remote 
Mt on the Tory benches ; for wil^iin the last year he has definitely announced 
loi abandonment of the principles of his youth, and is now as ardent in the 
creed of the Conservatives as he was formerly in that of the Radicals. If changed 
in opinions, he is not, however, much changed in appearance. Though old, his 
ioim is still wect, or, to quote the grandiloquent description of Shiel, he still 
hka "a yeneraole relic of the temple dedicated to freeaom, though fll-omened 
Ifids now build their nests and find shelter in that once noble edifice. " In attire, 
'too, Sir Francis sticks to the habits of his youth, and still deserves, as Lady 
Hester Stanhope insisted years ago, to be considered the best-dressed man in 
Ii^and. 

There are, too, the usual supply of one-idea*d Members. Mr. Brotherton has a 
motion to reg^ulate the hours of the House ; the Hon. Grantiey Berkeley Is 
anxious that ladies should be admitted to hear t^e debates: Mr. Ward wants the 
npeal of the ratepaying clause in the Reform Act ; Mr. Grote annm^y proposes 
amotion in favour of the Ballot, which is of course ignominously rejected ; and 

iMr. James Grant, "The Senate of 1888;" and Mr. O. H. Itends, "The Orators ol 
-tteAge.^ 
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Mr. Flmnptre, tall, lank, gloomy in air and countenance, watches, Newd< 
like, the interests of Fh>te8tantism and the foul intrigues of the adhereni 
"the Scarlet Lady." 

Finally, we see two other men who attract notice, and appear to be ahoat 
in years. One is Charles Buller, lively almost to mischieyousness ; wlien] 
speaks, tearing through Tory fallacies with a merciless sense that f oresha^ 
tne style of Mr. Lowe, and a power of playful illustration that strongly resezil| 
the style of Sydney Smith. At this time everybody expects that Mr. Buller ' 
great future before him ; and who, looking at his bright face, his vivid ma 
hisgay air, can foretell for him an early death ? 

Th^ other voung man who catches our eye sits on the Toiy benches. "ELo ' 
a singularly handsome face ; a modesty of manner that at once prepossesses ; I 
you observe that, when he rises, his words are listened to with an amouni 
attention almost out of proportion to his youthful years. He has — ^to ^uote' 
words of a writer of the time — "a fine head of jet black hair," that **ia al^ 
carefully parted from the crown downwards to his brow, where it is tastef 
shaded. The features are regular, and, says the writer, "his complexion i 
be a veiy imworthy witness, if he does not possess an abundant stock of hesli 
This is Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the Member for Newark, who is at this time a ^ 
among Tories, is writing, or nas just written, an able aefence of the Irish Chi 
and two years ago acquired some distinction as Under-Secretary for the Colonlj 
We miss from the House several persons of note. Sir James Graham is B 
there, for he has just been defeated m Cumberland. Mr. T. B. Macaulay is aw) 
in India, adding many thousands to his fortune, and subtracting many years fro 
his life. But where is Mr. Roebuck, he whose Radical opinions and tongue, 
venom have, during the last few Sessions, lashed the timid Whigs, who form 1^ 
Government, into paroxysms of rage and fear? Where is Roebuck, the chosi 
champion of the Canadians, who has held language that less ardent friends co 
sider almost rebellious? Where is Roebuck, who has sounded the tocsim at 
dozen Radical banquets throughout the year? Alas! the "rising hope" of tl 
Radicals has been rejected by the faithless Bath ; and, when now he listens to 
debate, secrets himself in one of the strangers' galleries, his small body envelope 
in a huge cloak, and his features scarcely visible. Mr. Roebuck at this tin 
looks, we are told, "just like a boj out of his teens." 

The present Lord Derby is in his eleventh year : Lord Salisbury, who is in h 
eighth, has just been left motherless. Lord Cairns is working hard as a studei 
in Trinity College, Dublin; and Mr. Lowe is drudging as a tutor in Oxford. M 
Bright is unknown ; Mr. Cobden has just been defeated at Stockport 

A word or two as to tiie political situation. Though the Whigs were in o£io 
they could scarcely be saia to be in power. The Reform Bill of 1832, which wi 
intended to give them a lease of Downing Street for generations, had not secun 
them from defeat for even two short years, for, by December, 1834, Sir Robe 
Peel had received an offer of the Plremiership. The successors of Lord Grey we] 
not likely to succeed when he so disastrously ffdled. Lord Melbourne was 
clever tactician, and was not afflicted by that thinness of skin which unfitU 
Lord Grey for the coarse contests of pohtics; but he had not Lord Grey *s hi( 
character. Lord John Russell was able, but public opinion of that time regard< 
him as an infinitely inferior in statesmanship to the leader of the Tories. Ai 
what had become of the other great leaders who had helped to pass the Refer 
Bill? Durham was gone; Brougham, refused the Chancellorship, had becon 
that most dangerous enemy— ^the candid friend; and Lord Stanley had open 
gone over to the Tories. 

There was division in the ranks as well as weakness in the leaders. Tl 
small knot of Radicals were impatient for new changes, and were almost at i 
open war with the Ministers, of whom some had absolutely refused to go f^trthc 
and some had declared the time not yet ripe. The Msh section, it was tra 
lent support to the Ministry, but that support was uncertain, and might at oi 
moment demand a return Winch no English Minister coidd safely bestow. 
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And it was tMs alliance -with the Irish section which partly accounted for the 
gmeral impopiilarity of the Ministers. In the first place. England was disgusted 
wii^ the prominence which purely Irish questions had for some time obtained, 
and looked with distrust on any alliance between the Qovemment and a man 
who, like O'ConneU, was pronouncedly Catholic, and, in English eyes, not far 
from rebellious, liie Tones, of course, had made good use of these popular 
prejudice& Highly coloured accounts of agrarian murders in Ireland were 
daily published, and the Protestant Church was for the hundredth time declared 
to be in danger. 

While the Tories were looking forward with confidence to a dissolution, the 
King suddenfy died, and a new Parliament had to be hurriedly called together. 
When the caTculations were made out, it was found that the Ministers could 
count on 387, and the Opposition on 321 votea The Whigs had gained a Pyrrhio 
rictory. 

Dimng the recess, much attention had been attracted by a subscription which 
had been started by Mr Andrew Spottiswoode, the Queen's printer. The sub- 
scription had two objects : to supply Protestant candidates with money to fight 
for the Irish constituencies ; and, secondly, when these candidates were defeated, 
to again supply funds for prosecuting petitions against the Catholic Members 
retumed. A subscription of this kind appeared to the Liberals nothinfi^ less 
than a conspiracy against the political and religious liberties of Irelana. It 
was yehemently denounced for months in hun(&eds of Liberal speeches and 
liberal articles ; and, of course, the Tory politicians and writers were quite as 
Tcbement in its defence. 

It was not, however, the general body of those who gave their adhesion to 
the "Spottiswoode Subscription" — as it came to be called — ^who most excited 
Liberal indignation. Some Members of Parliament were amon^ the first and 
the most munificent subscribers ; and it was represented that, as &ese gentlemen 
would afterwards hare to decide on the election petitions, they were assuming 
the double rdle of accuser and judge. Among the members thus denounced. 
Sir Francis Burdett was subjected to the chief part of the Liberal denunciation. 
As already mentioned. Sir Francis had at this time definitely abuidoned the 
Liberal creed of his youth, said had been retumed as a Tory member for North 
Wilts. He had taken a peculiary ostentatious form of announcing his approval 
of the Spottiswoode Subscription, and was, of course, more fiercely assailed 
becaifse of his Radical antecedents. 

On t^e 7th of December, 1837, Mr Smith O'Brien brought the conduct of Sir 
Francis Burdett before the notice of Parliament, and it was in the discussion on 
this motion that Mr. Disraeli made his first speech. The debate, as is usually 
the case with debates on personal questions, was extremely lively. 

The passage of arms between O'ConneU and Sir Francis Burdett was particu- 
larly severa Addressing O'Connell, who had during the vacation hurled denun- 
ciations of characteristic vehemence against the deserter from the Liberal ranks^ 
Sir Francis accused him of having, " in conjunction with a set of priests," driven 
Jiiah voters to the poll, "to vote for their god." He even charged the Irish 
ajgitator with encoura^ng assassination ; declared that many people were then 
living in Ireland under a system of terrorism " more powerful and dreadful than 
that which existed under Kobspierre in France;" and wound up by twittng the 
Irish agitator with making patnotism "a source of gain."^ 

Of course O'Connell's reply was equalljr tmsparing. But I can only quote one 
passage, and that I s^eot, because, while it gives some idea of uie style of 
language used at ilie time, it also contains O'Connell's defence of his position as 
a paid agitator. " K," said O'Connell, "the hon. baronet (Sir F. Burdett) 
pleases, I am the paid patriot of Ireland. .... I stand in this unexampled 
position — I have sacrificed the largest professional emoluments that ever man 
made at the bar in Ireland. I sacrificed it when, at the period that Boman 

1 Times, Dec. 8. 
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Catholic emancipation was carried, I had as fair a prospect as any other o£ tifcM 
ermine and dignity of the bench, provided I would abandon pohtics for ev^er. 
• . . Because I forgot my ease and gave up my prospect of the dignity ol 
the bench, am I therd^ore to be villified by every old renegade V* (Loud and 
long continued cheering.)^ 

Tne moment O'Conn^ sat down, Mr. Disraeli rose. Between Mr. Disraeli ajad 
O'Gonnell there had been, as the reader now knows, the deadliest hato for yeai-flU 
They had exchanged tiie most opprobrious terms ; one of them had even aovLgb^ 
to decide their feud at the peril of his life. But, up to this moment, the victory 
had remained with O'ConnelL, He was the head of a great party ; he had a 
hundred platforms, and his place in the House of Commons, to speak from ; lie 
had the pratige of many political victories. On the other hand, Mr. DisraeH's 
life had oeen, up to a few months ago, an almost uninterruptod career of follies 
and defeats. Me had written novels and a poem, at which the whole v^orld 
laughed ; he had sought election to Parliament four times,' and had been four 
times defeated ; he Imd asked the favour of many political parties, and liadj 
accordingly, been distrusted by all. 

But now, fortune had at last turned. Mr. Disraeli had two vears before 
written to O'Connell that he would castigate him for the insults heaped upon 
him when once he was in Parliament. Well, he was now a Member of Pania- 
2nent ; O'Connell had just spoken ; and he was on his feet to reply to his mortal 
enemy. Mr. Disraeli's hour had come. 

He began modestly enough by the usual claim for indulgence ; but had not 
nittered more than a few sentences when he showed his hand by beginning^ an 
attack on O'Connell. He accused the Irish agitator of having intrmiuced the 
JPoor Law, among other irrelevant matter. 

''Not a word was said about the Poor Law," here interrupted Mr. Joseph 
Hume. * Thus corrected, Mr. Disraeli made an awkward attempt to retrieve 
himself, which produced loud laughter. The laughter was increased when, a few 
•fientonces further on, he treated the House to the strange phrase, ''magnanimous 
mendicancy." He gjot on somewhat bettor when he entered into a defence of the 
Spottiswoode subscription; but after a while the interruptions were repeated, and 
'he had to piteously promise that he would not trouble the House at any length. 

"I do not," he said, amid rather cruel laughter, "affect to be insensible to the 
difficulty of my position. (Renewed laughter.) I am sure I shall receive the 
indulgence of hon. ffentlemen— (continued laughter, and cries of 'Question'); but 
I can assure them Uiat if they do not wish to hear me, I, without a murmur, wiU 
at down. (CSieers and laughter.) I must confess I wiah. to bring the subject of 
the debate back to the proper point. (Renewed laughter.)" 

After this, he was allowed again to proceed without int^ruption for some tune. 
When, however, he wandered off into a dissertation on the Inform Bill, the cries 
of "i^estion" once more became loud. 

"I wish," said Mr. Disraeli, " I reaUy oould induce the House to give me five 
minutes more. (Roan of laughter.) I stand here to-night, sir,— ^ere the noise 
in the House became so genial that the hem. gentleman could not proceed for 
some time^ when the confusion had somewhat fln9.bsided, he said) — ^I stand here 
to-ni^ht, sir, not formally, but in some degree virtually, the representative of a 
considerable number of Members of Pftrliamenl" 

This assumingly oool assumption of speaking in the name of others on the part 
of one in — so to speak— the inrancY of his membershqp, was considered wondernillT 
amusing, and natorally was received with "Bursts of laughter." Mr. Dinaeli 
went on, — 

" Now. iidiy smile? (Continued laughter.) Why envy me! (Here the laughter 
became long and genmL) Why should not I have a tale to unfold to-niffht? 
(Roara of laughter!)" 

1 M9mkng CknmUU, Dee. 8, 1887. 
^ I Qioole the aoooont throag^MMit tram the Mamvng C hnnM $ of Deoenibcr 8^ 1887. 
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In these senteneee tbere appears some teodeacy on the part of Mr. Disraeli to 
■eoncfliate his ridiculers hj pretending to join in the laugh against himsell But 
•even this humble form ol appeal dia not succeed, and his strange phraseology 
<mce more got him into trouble. Let me again quote the report : — 

"Do you forg^et that band of 158 members— those ingenious and inexperienced 
youths, to whose unsophisticated minds the Chanoellor of the Exchequer, in those 
tones of -winning pathos — (excessive laughter, and loud cries of 'Question 1 '). 
.... About that time, sir, when the bell of our cathedral announced the 
death of the monarch (Oh, oh I and much laughter) we all read then^ sir (groans, 
and cries of. Oh !>— we all read then (laughter, and great intentiption>~l know 
nothing which to me is more delightful tl^ to show courtesy to a new member, 
particularly if he happens to appeal to ftie from the party opposed to myself — 
<hear, hear!) — at that time we read that it was the death knell of Torvism, that 
the doom of thatparty was sealed, that their funeral obsequies were about to be 
consummated. (Laughter.) We were told that, with the dissolution of that 
much-TiU&ed Parliament which the right hon. Baronet had called together, the 
lu^)es and "proepecta of the Tories would be thrown for ever to the winds — 
(laughter) — ^and that affairs were again laxyught exactly to what they were at the 
period when the hurried Mr. Hudson rushed into the^ chambers of the Vatican." 

{Jmrntmsuh laughter.) 

And so he went on amid continually repeated marks of impatience by the 
House until he had again to appeal for indul^^nce. 

"If hon. members think it fair thus to mtemipt me, I will submit (Great 
laughter.) I would not act so towards any one, that is all I can say. (Laughter, 
4UQd cries of *Qo on.*) But I beg simply to ask^Oht and loud lau^ter.) 
Kotfaing is so easy as to laugh. (Boars of laughter.) I really wish to place 
before the House what is our position. When we remember all this — ^when we 
zamem^ber that in spite of the support of the honourable and learned gentleman 
the Member for Dublin and his weli-disciplined phalanx of patriots, aiad in spite 
d all tbia, we remember the amatorv eclogue (roars of laughter), the old loves 
and the new loves that took place Between the noble lord the Tityrus of the 
Treasury B^ioh and the learned Daphne of Liskeard (loud laughter, and ories of 
' Question I ') — ^which appeared as a fresh instance of the amorit redinUgraiio 
<exoe8sive laught^ )— when we remembu', at the same time, that with emancipated 
Ireland and enslaved England, on tiie one hand a triumphant nation, on tiie other 
a groaning people, and notwithstanding the noble lord, secure on the pedestal of 

power, may wield in one hand the k^s of St. Peter, and (Here the hon. 

Mj&mber was interrupted with sudi loud and incessant bursts of laughter, that it 
was impossible to know whether he really dosed his sentence or not). The hon. 
JMember concluded in these words : Now, Mr. Speaker, we see the philosophical 
-prejudices of man. (Laughter, and cheers 1) I respect cheers even when they 
•come from the lips of political opponents. (Benewed lau^ter.) I think, sir, 
<Heai% hearl and repeated cries of 'Question, question.') I am not at aH sur- 
prised, sir, at the reception which I have received. (CJontinued ktughter.) I 
have begun several times maziy things (laughter) and I have often succeeded at 
last (fresh cries o| 'Question.') A y s ir, and though I sit down now, the timo 
will come when you will hear me. " [The hon. Member delivered the last sentence 
in a very loud tone, and resumed bis seat amidst cheers from the opposition, and 
much laughter from the ministerial benches.] 

It will be seen from this report that Lord Beaconsfield did use the words 
prophetio of future greatness which have been attributed to him. We have 
grown so accustomed to discovering that great phrases have been the invention 
of the historian, and not the real utterance of real persons in mat crises, that 
Bonae doubt may have been felt as to whether Lord Beaoonsfiela had spoken the 
remarkable phrase with which he was said to have ended his maiden speech. 
But I have found the words in the reports published the next morning in all the 
daily London papers. And not only this; but, curiously enough, the words 
«eem to have attracted a good deal of attention. * The Mondng Chronicle has, it 
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-will be remarked, spoken of them in its report as being uttered in a particularly 
loud voice. And Mr. James Grant, writing in 1838, says of the conclusion of Mr. 
Disraeli's speech : "At last, losing all temper, which until now he had preservedC 
in a wonderful manner, he paused in the miost of a sentence, and, looking the^ 
Liberals indignantly in the face^ raised his hands, and opening his moutib as wide 
as its dimensions would permit, said, in remarkably loud and almost tenifio 
tones," ^ — the words aLready quoted. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Disraeli's appearance had a good deal to do 
-with the failure of his dibui in the House. The general conviction of the Liberals 
that they were listening to a conceited and theatrical charlatan^ who only souglil; 
notoriety, could not Imve been but strengthened by an exterior thus described : 
"He (Mr. Disraeli) was very showily attired, being dressed in a bottle-green 
frock-coat and a waistcoat of white, of the Dick SwiveUer pattern, the front of 
which e^dubited a network of gHttermg chains ; lai^ fancy-pattern pantaloons, 
and a black tie, above which no shirt collar was visible, completed tne outward 
man. A countenance lividly pale, set out by a pair of intensely black eyes, and, 
a broad but not very high forehead, overhung by clustered ringlets of coal-blaclc 
hair^ which, combed away from the right temples, f eU in bunches of well-oiled 
small rin^ets over his left cheek." 

*' Mr. D'Israeli's appearance and manner," writes Mr. James Grant, " wer& 
very singular. His oiess also was peculiar : it had much of a theatrical aspect, 
^s bku^ hair was lons^ and flowing, and he had a most ample crop of it. Hia 
gesture was abundant : he often appeared as if trying with what celerity he could 
move his body from one side to another, and throw his h&nda out and draw thenx 
in again. At other times he flourished one hand before his face, and then tlio 
other. His voice, too. is of a very imusual kind :, it is powerful, and had evexT" 
justice done to it in tne way of exercise ; but there is something peculiar in it 
which I am at a loss to characterise. His utterance was rapid, and he never 
seemed at a loss for words. On the whole, and notwithstanding the result of his- 
first attempt, I am convinced he is a man who possesses many oi ihe requisites o£ 
a good debater. That he is a man of great hterary talent, few will dispute." ^ 

It may be doubted whether the speech deserved to be visited with such failure. 
The speech appears to me far above the Parliamentary average. Many of its 
points are clearly and sharply put ; it has clever retort and happy phrases. The 
phrases, it is true, are unusual and eccentric, and not in the b^ of taste ; but 
they are not unlike several which, in speeches delivered by Lord Beaconsfield in 
more fortunate days, were cheered to the echo and praised to the skies. What 
sentence in the whole speech is worse constructed or more tasteless than that in 
whidi on a memorable occasion Lord Beaconsfield described Mr. Gladstone? 
Indeed, I think one would look through the speech in vain for any phrase so bad 
as ''inebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity." On the whole, 
the impression this maiden i^eeeh makes on me is that it is wonderfully like 
the general run of all Lord Beaconsfield's speeches down to his latest years. It 
has we characteristio virtues and the characteristic faults of aH his orato^ ; it is 
' neither better nor worse than his other addresses : it is just the same. The real 
secrets of its failure were probably the appearance and manner of the speaker r 
but more than even these, the hate and contempt produced in one, and distrust 
produced in the other psurty, by the absurdities and contradictions of his past 
career. It would, therefore, probably be more correct to say that Mr. Disraeli 
failed to obtain a hearing from the House, than that he made a bad speech. 

Of the London papers, the HeraXd and Standard pass the ^eech over in silence ; 
the Morning Pott complains that it was delivered " amid discourteous intemip- 
tions from the Badicals." 

In those days, the Times was a strongly Tory, and the Olobe a strongly Liberal, 
paper. The one was always ready to praise, and the latter, as the reader ha» 

1 "The British Senate in 1838/ voL U., p. 886. 
SAi(I.iL 886-6. 
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already seen, oTen readier to abuse, Mr. Disraeli during the earlier years of his 
career. Their -verdicts corroBpond in difference to their difference in opinion. 
"Mr. (yConnen.," wrote the Times of the debate, ''made his usual tirade about 
the seven miUioxis of sufferers, and the seven centuries of oppression, and com- 
plained that this subscription was but a continuance of tyranny, beinff eot up by 
the Protestants to assail the Catholics : but Mr. D'Israeli, who followed him in an 
eloquent speech, well observed tiiat tne Protestants gave their subscriptions, not 
to assail, but to defend. " 

"The debut of Mr. Benjamin D'Israeli," wrote the Globe, <<last night in the 
House of Commons was one of the most lamentable failures of late years, as is 
indeed admitted in all the reports, even that of the Times, which could not 
altogether suppress — and, therefore, in its report, has softened down — ^the 
"laughter^" shouts, etc., which accompanied the honourable and extinguished 
member's first attempt at parliamentary oratory. In its leader, however, where 
the Times has so often proved ib&t it will venture to say anythrngf however in- 
MQsistent with fact, it described this abortive effort as an ''eloquent speech." 
Eloquent speech ! Bah 1" 

Let me conclude my extracts by the comments of the Morning Chronicle, 
"The " unextinguishable hate" of Mr. D'Israeli for Mr. O'Connell found some 
vent last night in a maiden but not a very modest speech, which even his nearest 
friends will teU him was a ridiculous failure : we call it ridiculous because the 
koghter of the House was continually excited by its extravagancies of thought, 
nhrase, and gesture. The Honourable Member may in time prune some of his 
laxuziances, and then he may stand a chance of bein? heard with about as much 
patience as the House usually shows to Mr. Borthwiok. Last night he was even 
worse treated than that ordinarily ill-used gentleman, and sat down without 
being allo-wed to complete his sentence." 

Ti70 facts, finally. Th& speech was heard bv Lord Stanley and Sir Robert 
PeeL Iiord Stanley, who immediately followed Mr. Disraeli, passed over tiie 
^eech of the new Member with contemptuous, and, under the circumstances, 
migenerous silence. Sir Bobert Peel received it with expressions of enthusiastic 
admiration, very unusual, if not almost unprecedented in him. With respect to 
this point, Mr. Grant says, " it is particularly deserving of mention, that even 
Sir Robert Peel, who very rarely cheers an^ honourable gentleman, not even the 
most able and accomphsned speakers of his own party, greeted Mr. D'Israeli's 
speech with a prodigality of applause which must have been severely trying to 
^e worthy baronet's lunga Mr. D'Israeli spoke from the second row of benches 
immediately opposite the Speaker's chair. Sir Robert, as usual, sat on the first 
row of benches, a little -to tne left of Mr. D'Israeli ; and so exceedinglv anxious 
was the right honourable l^S^i^^t to encoura^ the d&nUawt to procMcl, that he 
repeatedly turned round his head, and, looking the youthful orator in the face, 
cheered lum in most stentorian tones." ^ 

1 "British Senate in 1888," IL 834. The picture which Mr. Grant grives of Mr. Dlszaell 
after his foQure is worth quoting. "He seemed," writes Mr. Grant, "to feel deeply 
mortified at the result of his maiden effort He sat the whole evening afterwards — 
namely, from ten to two o'clock in the morning— the very picture of a disappointed man. 
He scarcely exchanged a word with any honourable gentleman. He did not ^eer whoi 
his narty cheered Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel ; neither did he laugh when they 
kmgiied. He folded his arms on his breast for a considerable part of the evening, and 
seemed to be wrapped up in his own unpleasant wAat^ora,*'— Sketches of Lofndon, new 
eifitian, 148. Was it of this mawoais quart d'A«ur« Mr. I>i8ne]i was thhildng when he 
■poike in <me of his works of the " hell of ndlure?" 
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CHAPTER VHL 

"WJWSUt, BUT FBBTBBT." 

Ths reader who has followed this naxratiTe so far will be able to fuller apprecia,^ 
the significance of the utter JUuco in which Lord Beaoonsfield's maiden speeoi 
ended. It has been seen how Lord Beaconsfield had for years forced himself, ii 
season and out of season, into puUic notice, and that he had thus al^ra^i 
occupied a prominent, if not always a creditable place in the public eye. 'Vvf 
know iiiat he had contrived to pick more personal quarrels than almost any tmxom. 
of his time, and that, as a consequence, his political opinions and political con- 
duct had been as frequently and notly discussed as those of a leading Minister. 

The reader has also had an opportunity of seeing the many examples ILiorc 
Beaconsfield had given the world of overweening conceit. He has learned Ixo^ 
Lord Beaconsfield had proclaimed himself a great statesman, a great novelist 
and a great poet. The feeling of the public can then be well understood vrhen 
the papers of tiie day following December 7, 1837, were read. What ! had -the 
brasen-trumpeted boasts of years ended in tkiu t 

Moreover, as has also, been seen, Mr. Disraeli had himself specially invited 
attention to this especial event in his life. In the " Young Duke," Mr. IXsraolj 
had written — " One thing is quite clear, that a man may speak very well in tika 
House of Commons, and fail very completely in the House of Lords. There are 
two distinct styles requisite : I intend m the course of my career, if I have tiine, 
to give a specimen of both. In the Lower House. 'Don Juan ' may perhaps l>e 
our model ; in the Upper House, " Paradise Lost. ' i 

But besides this, we ha?ve in " Vivian Grey** the toast — " Mr. Vivian Grey, and 
success to his maiden speech.** In another way, too, had Mr. Disraeli draifvn 
the eyes of the world to nis maiden speech. In the course of his quarrel -witb 
O'Connell, he had warned the agitator that they would meet at Philippi, and tliat 
tiien O'Connell would be properly punished. Mr. Disraeli took care to reznind. 
his audience of his former boast by rising the moment aftw O'Connell had sat 
down. The meeting at Philippi had taken place ; and this ridiculous and terrible 
failure had been the result. 

These facts are recapitulated for the purpose of pointing out how inexhaustible 
was tiie fund of Mr. Disraeli's self-conoeit. A man of even ordinary sensitiveness 
would have felt this catastrophe so seriously as to hide his head, it not for ever, 
at least for a considerable period. Not so Mr. Disraeli ^ seven days ({fUr hia first 
calamitous effort, he afi;ain addressed the House of Commons. 

He was wise enough, however, to alter his plan of operations. In plaoe of 
Tnaking a long and set ^eech, he spoke but a few sentences, whidbi cannot bave 
occupied more than a few minutes in delivery. The occasion was the introduction 
of Serjeant Talfourd's Bill to amend the law of copyright. Mr. Disraeli spoke in 
favour of the BiU.^ 

He spoke on but three or four other occasions during this first session of his""^ 
1^7-8— and always with brevity. I 

in the following session, he adopted a somewhat bolder tone ; his speec^es^ 
though not frcK^uent, were tolerably long, and were on leading, not suDsidiar^ 
subjects. He joined in the opposition of the Conservative party to the wretchej 
grant of £20,000 in aid of education, which Lord John Russell proposed in 1839 i 
but signalised himself by goinf out of the beaten track of the Conservative 
orators into a long eulogium of we doctrine of laisaez-faire in education.' 

Some time after this, ne delivered an address in which we find the first germL 
of the principles which afterwards became those of the " Toung England *' partyJ 

1 1881 Edn., 178. 
s Hansard, 8 S. zxzix. 1003. > i^ict. xlviu. 578-89. 
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In tiie ooone of 1868 the Chariiste had oiganiaed iheir foroM and fornrakilad 
their demands. On iJae 14ih oi June in that year, the famous Nationid FMition 
was presented to the House. 

Mr. Disraeii, in referring to the subject on July 12 following, preached the 
^Mstrine that the poor can only obtain their lignts through the aristocratio 
flaHfl n e ; ^ and declared that he was not ashamed to say, however much he 
disapproved of the Charter, he sympathised with the Cbartists.* 

Some critics have disoovered a certain amount of eenerosity in the attitude 
which Lord Beaoonsfieki assumed on this occasion. It appears to me, howeyer, 
that his friendlinen to ihe Chartists was of a yery safe character. Of what 
syail was it to profess sympathy with these people when he joined in the rejeotioD 
of every single one of their demands. 

Mr. Disraeli << flyn^Mthised with the Chartists." WeO, the National Petition 
presented by the Chaurtists demanded universal sufErage. When Mr. Hume pro- 
posed a motion in favour of household suffrage, on March 21, 1689, the gentleman 
who " sympathised with the Chartists " spoke and voted against the motion.* 
The Nationial Petition demanded the Ballot When, on June 18, in this same 
year of 1839, Mr. Grote proposed a motion in favour of the baUot, Mr. Disraeli 
Iciigot his sympathy wiui urn Chartists, and forgot as well his own vehement 
support of the Ballot at the midsummer election at Wycombe in 1832, at the 
December election in the same j^laoe in the same year,— f<»rgot his support 
of the Ballot in his address to theMarylebone electors in 1833,— -and was found 
in the list of those who went into the lobby against Mr. Grota^ The National 
Petition demanded annual Parliaments ; and Mr. Disraeli, notwithstanding his 
symp&itky with the Chartists, notwithstanding his strong and frequent support 
of Parliainents of shorter duration, ^implied oisapprovaL^ 

But why did lir. Disradi express sympathy w>th the Chartists at all I Hie 
first eKplanation of his conduct appears to me tnat such an attitude was singular, 
and therefore presented the hope of notoriety. It {Mrobably likewise i^pearsa 
to Mr. Disraeli that the Chartists, who were then a powerful party, might be 
used for his interests in some way or other. They belonged to what Conserva* 
tives call the mob, it is true ; but the more insensate a political party is, the 
more foolish its aims and its leaders, the better Lord Beaconsfield ukes it. 
Vivian Grey places his highest hopes of achieving success on the meanness and 
the folly of men ; and the creator of Vivian Grey has justified these hoi>es. It 
is quite possible, then, tiiat Lord Beaconsfield may have entertained the idea of 
tnniing the foUy of Chartism, as he afterwards turned the lunacy of '' Jingoism,*' 
to his own account But it requires little reflection to see that these professions 
of sympathy were more insineere in Mr. Disraeli than in almost any other man. 
I am not accusing him of the low bourffeoU feeling, that regards '' the poor in a 
loomp " as bad ; for, of course, he has too much intelligence, and is too tree from 

bigotry and ties, to have such narrow notions. But what I mean is that his 

eraving for title and wealth, lofty position and splendid mansions, necessarily 

1 " Great duties could akme confer great station, and the new class which had been 
faiTested with political station had not been bound up with the gr at. mass o/ the peopU by 
the xe* cue o/soeial dtUies. . . . Those who thus possessed power without disdiarging ito 
oooditions and duties were naturally anxious to pat themselves to the least possible es^nse 
and trouble. Having gained that object, for which others were content to saoifloe trouble 
and expense, they were anxious to keep it without any appeal to their podket, and without 
any cost of theu: time."— Hansard, 8 S. xUx. 240. And agahi : " He beUeved, that in this 
country, the exerdse of political power must be associated with great public duties. 
The English nation would concede any degree of political power to a class making 
simultaneous advances in the exercise of the great sodi^ duties."— ibid. 260. " The noble 
lord had answered the speedi of the honourable Member for Birmingham, but he had 
not answered the Chartists. They complained only of the government by the middle 
dass. They made no attack on the aristocrat — ^none on the Cknm-laws— but up<xi the 
newly enfiamdused constituency, not on the old— upon that peeuUar constitnenqy whidi 
was the basis of the noble Lord's Government."— /&ul. 

Si6id. 260^1. Sifrui.8S.xlviU0S. 4 JMd. 8 S. xlviii. 60& ^Ibid,i4»-&k 
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excludes any iane sympathy -with the real democratic ^irit, whicli hatets 
distinctions of class, and sincerely feels for the humiliations of the poor. 

Chartism, as eyerybody knows, ended in violence. A town in Wales was t&kem 
possession of by a mob ;^in Birmingham there was a riot and bloodshed ; and. izx. 
London^ a Chartist Convention for some time bearded the House of Commons. 
When Lord John RusseU proposed'^the obvious ei^pedient of increasing the polios 
force, Mr. Disraeli joined in a minority of five, mcluding tellers, by wbica "th.^ 
measure was opposed. By his opposition to this and a similar measure sii1>- 
eequently, Mr. Disraeli had the good luck to be attacked by two members of tli^ 
Crovemment — the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Fox Maule, then an. 
Under-Secretary. The latter gentleman described Mr. Disraeli as an "advocato 
of riot and confusion." > 

Here Lord Beaconsfield was given by the enemy his own choice of the field of 
battle : for what challenge eoidd better suit Lord Beaoonsfield's purposes azicl 
Lord IBeaconsfield's pecidiar gifts than a challenge to a combat in ptt*sonal 'vi'fea- 
peration? He retorted on Mr. Fox Maule that Under-Secretaries were ''coaarse, 
vulgar, and ill-bred ; " and then, bringing in his ol^er antagonist, went on to say 
that "from a Chancellor of the Exchequer to an Under-Secretary of State 'vras a 
descent from the sublime to the ridiculous, though the sublime was, on this 
occasion, rather ridiculous, and tiie ridiculous rather trashy." "How," said tlie 
orator, finally, "he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and how the Govern- 
ment to which he belonged became a Government, it would be difScult to 'teli. 
Xiike flies in amber, 'one wondered how the devil they got there.' " ' 

As the House was about to adjourn, Mr. Disraeli seized another opportunity of 
•making a speech, in which the favourite theme of the necessiiy for an allianoe 
between the aristocracv and the Chartists was again dwelt upon. ^ 

The session of 1840 nad hardly begun when Mr. DisraeU again demanded the 
attention of the House. During the recess a number of changes had taken place. 
Among other things, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macaulay was made Secretary for 
War. On the motion for a new writ for Edinburgh, in consequence of the vacancy 
ihus created, Mr. Disraeli, in a question of some elaboration and length, de- 
manded — or rather prayed, for the tone of the queiy is humble in the extreme — 
to know the meaning of these changes. But the elaboration, tiie length, and the 
humility of the interrogation were thrown away. "No reply was given," says 
the heartless Hansard. <^ " Motion agreed to. " Mr. Fox MauLe and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had taken to heart the lesson Mr. Disraeli had taught them in 
the previous session ; and probably the House was beginning to resent the grow- 
ing demands of Mr. Disraeli on its patience. But lime they knew Mr. Disraeli, 
if they imagined that any degree of snubbing would put him down. 

He took part in the debate on Sir C. Yarde Buller's motion of want of confi- 
dence, speaking of Sir Robert Peel as "the Right Hon. Baronet whom he -was 
proud to follow ;**'«*opposed Mr. Villiers's motion in favour of the repeal of the 
Com Laws; 7 and supported Mr. Thomas Duncombe in his appeal for better 
treatment of the Chartist prisoners. ^ 

The events of the succeeding session of 1841 called upon Mr. Disraeli for still 
greater efforts, and he made them. What was the action of Mr. Disraeli? We 
can answer that question when we have answered another — ^What action was it 
. the interest of Mr. Disraeli to take ? 

The Ministry of Lord Melbourne had by this time been reduced to a state of 
thorough debihty. The bills brought it by Lord John Russell in the House of Com- 
mons were in most cases carried by miserable majorities — ^majorities usually not 
reaching a dozen. A hostile House of Lords was of course able to reject measures 
which the House of Commom had so feebly supported. So bill after bill was 
dropped, and England was ruled by a Government that did not govern. It was 

1 Irving : ** Annals of our Time," 40. 4 ibid. 1. 176-9. 7 Ibid, 728. 

9 Hansard, 86 xUx. 784. 6 J6u2. 8 S. U. 44. 8 /2>td. Iv. 687. 

• /5td.740. •/6M2.1iU.880. 
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phin that the days of Lord Helboume's Govenunent were nmnbered. The sao- 
4ieeaor to power was quite as plainly indicated : beyond all question, Sir Robert 
Peel was the rising sun. It behoyed all those who hoped for place in the johar 
future to be respectful to the Member for Tamworth. 

Of course, Mr. Disraeli saw this; for, howeTor fiuitastiO) absurd, and unreal be 
his Tiews of other things, he can claim to have an inTariably dear perception of 
his own interests. 

On May 7, 1841, began a prolonged and important debate on the sugar dutiesL 
On May 14, Mr. iHsraeli spoke. We pass orer such portions of the speech at 
argue, or profess to argue, the main question at issue, and quote only the paa* 
sages in which Mr. Disraeli alludes to Sir Bobert Peel 

''He was surprised," said Mr. Disraeli, "that the noble leader of the Adminia- 
tration in this House nad thought fit to impute— what ? Faction, to the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth. Whatever might be the attributes of the right hon. 
Baronet, he never believed, that faction would be chaiged against him, and, of 
all persons in the world, it came with the worst grace m>m the noble Lord; he 
was, of all persons, the last who should have made it."i 

And then he proceeded to abuse Sir Bobwt Peel's rival as roundly as be had 
praised Sir Bobert himself. 

The debate on the Sugar Duties still further weakened the position of the 
Government, and strengthened that of Sir Bobert PeeL So emboldened was the 
Conservative leader by the turn things had taken, that a fortnight after he pro* 
posed a yote of want of confidence in the ministry. 

Watch the course of Lord Beaconsfield. He had spoken in favour of Sir Bobert 
Peel in the debate on the Sugar Duties ; but the praise was comparatively mild. 
Sir Bobert Peel has now taken the final step, and is probably advancioj^ to victory; 
the flattery must evidently be put on more thickly by a young politician "with 
expectations." 

''Placed," said Mr. Disraeli of Sir Bobert Peel, "in an age of rapid civilisation 
and rapid transition, he had adapted the practical character of his measures to 
the condition of the times. When in power, he had never proposed a change 
which he did not carry, and when in opposition, he never forgot that he was at 
the head of the Conservative party. ^ 

"He had never employed, Mr Disraeli went on, "his influence for factious 
pur|>oses, and had never been stimulated in hit exertions by a disordered desire qf 
obtaining ojice: above all, he had never carried himself to the opposite benches 
by making propositions by which he was not ready to abide. Whether in or out 
of office, &e right hon. Baronet had done his best to make the settlement of the 
jiew constitution of England work for the benefit of the present time and of pos- 
terity."* 

After a digression of vehement attack on the Government, Mr. Disraeli again 
turns to Sir Bobert Peel : no Persian could be a more devout worshipper of the 
rising sunt 

When the division came to be taken, the Grovemment was defeated by a 
majority of one ; and an appeal to the countiy was at once decided upon. 

Mr. Disraeli was wise in supporting Sir Bobert Peel so strongly ! 

The ministers appeal to the country; the battle of the constituencies begins; 
and we shall hear how loudly Mr. Disraeli preaches the gospel of Conservatism^ 
with Sir Bobert Peel as its chief prophet. 

Surely Sir Bobert must do something for him ! 

Before I proceed further, let me make a brief allusion to one of the chief events 
in Mr. Disraeli's life. Mr. Wyndham Lewis, who was returned, as the reader 
will remember, along with Mr. Disraeli. for Maidstone, died in the March of 1838L 
In the August of the following year — ^1839 — Mr. Lewis's widow married Mr. 
Disraeli, who was then thirty-five years of age. Mrs. Lewis, who possessed a 
large fortune, was fifteen years older. 

1 Ibid, Iviii. 4eo. s Ibid, IviiL 866. S IbicU 
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Mr. Disraeli, for lome reason or other, did not again seek the confidence of Iiii^ , 
Maidstone constituents. In company- with Mr. Tomline, Q.C., he oontesteA 
Shrewsbniy. He and his fellow-candidate made their entrance into the town on. 
Monday, June 14. From the speech which Bfr. Disraeli made on this occasion, X 
find it necessary to malce but one extract. I quote from the ShrewiXmry Chronicle, * 
the Liberal organ. 

"He" — Mr. Disraeli is meant — ^'then proceeded to astound his Tory hearers tirttlk 
^ immense tacrifice he had made for their sales: namely, that he vhu bom at High, 
Wycombe — a bormtghf the property of his father — and that he had been defeated tlienre 
hy only .15 votes ai the time of the Reform mania, Swh a favourite was he there, that 
only a week ago, all pabtibs in thb borough ! — Torv, Whig, and Radical! — 'hcut 
not only offen'cd to place him at the head of the poll, out also to reiwm Ainr second^ 
member he might nam^ 1 1 1" 

CSan Bfr. Disraeli have uttered those words ? I asked myself in astonishmexife 
when I first read them. As to his assertion about his place of birth, ererv' 
autiiority t have consulted is agreed in saying that it was London — ^not Hig^fai 
Wycombe. 

The assertion about his relations with the people of Wycombe would be as 
astounding, if we had not been made familiar b^ Mr. Disraeli in the course of 
our narra^ve with statements about himself qmte as strange. If Mr Disraeli 
were so popular in High Wycombe — ^his native town ! — why did he seek election 
ftt Shrewsbiuy ? Surely a man of Mr Disraeli's good sense would have preferred, 
certainty of success, even in the humble Wycombe, to the glorious uncertainty 
of the larger Shrewsbury. Surely Mr Disraeli knew that, once elected, tb.e 
member for a small borough was, casteris paribus, quite as influential as tfa.e 
member for a large constituency. And if Tamwortii was good enough for Sir 
Bobert Ped, was not Wycombe quite equal to the dignity and the then position of 
Mr. Disraeli? 

And, again, if Wycombe were the property of Mr. Disraeli's father— if Wy- 
combe were ^e birthplace of Mr. Disraeli — ^if all ptuiies were willing to |dace 
him at the liead of the poll, and anjr person he chose to name beside nim, when 
did this extraordinary idSfection begin ? Mr. Disraeli, the reader knows, stood 
for High Wycombe three times. He stood for Wycombe in June. 1832 ; he stood, 
for Wycombe in December, 1832 ; he stood for Wycombe in December, 1834 ; 
and Wycombe on every single one of those occasions rejected him. Surely Mr. 
Disraeli is misrepresented by the reporter of a hostile paper. 

I turn, then, to another newspaper — ^to the Shropshire (7o9uerpaf«v0, which at 
this election is vehemently favourable to Conservatism, and to Mr. Disraeli as 
one of its exponents : and T find the very same statements reported in almost the 
very same words. * 
^— ^— — — I I 11 I 1 1 1 1 I ^ 

1 June 18, 1841. • 

> Here is a quotation from the report in the Shropshire ConservaHve, June 19. 1841 ; 
" He well knew that (diarges had been made against himself personally, but he was here tt^ 
meet them, and would meet them with pleasure, because he was speaking to a popular 
assembly. (Cheers.) Tliey had been made in Parliament and industrioudy repotted in 
provincial Journals. He would quote the very words,— that some years ago, on the hust- 
ings of his native town (Wycombe, in Buckinghamshire,) it was his fortune to have been 
proposed by a Tory and seconded by a Radical. He pleaded guilty to the charve, and he 
would cheerfully add that if any Radical present wished to support him he would be most 




where every one had known him since infancy, he trusted he needed not the recommenda- 
tion of anv one. (Cheers.) In that borough, during the height of the Reform mania, 
opposing the son of the Prime Minister, he was defeated by only fifteen votes. (Applause.) 
JEvay, not a week ago^ all parties in that borough met and solicited him to represent them . 
WhigSt Radicals, and Toms united in this request, and offered not only to place him at 
the head of the poll (Cries of ' So you shall bo here *) 6ttt offeri d to return any seconannan 
hs might namt, (Cheen.) " 
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nds XB not ihe only instance Lord Beaoonsfleld gaye during this election of — 
•viiat shall I call it f Unwillingto employ ngly language, I resort to the phrase 
"oonstztiitioiial inaocnraoy." WeU, then, for another specimen of Lord Beacons- 
field's " coastitational inaccuracy." 

AjaoDg the signatoree to the requintion inviting Mr. Disraeli to stand for 
Shrewsbury-, was that of Dr. KeniMdy, head master of the Shrewsbury Free 
Schook. On the Tuesday following Mr. Disraeli's entry into the town the 
annnal speech day of those schools took place, and the two Oonservatire can- 
didates were present on the occasion. We all know the character of speech 
days. The ^ests, recalled for the moment to their days of boyhood and youth, 
taOc of nothing but their school or college. The public learns that such a man, 
wlMsm it has long known as a successful lawyer, wrote the best Greek verses at 
liton ; that this other man, who ia now a grave politician, rowed " stroke " at 
Qxfoi^, and so on. 

The speech day at Shrewsbury School on this 15th June, 1841, was like that 
in other schools at other times. Thus Dr. Kennedy, who presides, proposes the 
healtib of Mr Tomline, Mr. Disraeli's colleague, as "a gentleman educated at 
Eton ;" and Mr. Tomlme, naturally, in reply, declares that as a pupil of Eton 
sdiool he felt proud of its good name, and gloried in the honours obtained by its 
seholars." ^ 

Now the reader can understand the emharrassing position in which Mr. DisraeH 
was placed on this occasion. One of his biographers' has remarked that he 
was never an inmate of the aristocratic schools or universities in which he idways 
I^Boes his heroes. And this fact has been fully set out in the second chapter of 
this book. Here, then, was Mr. Disraeli, who nenrer had been at one of the 
fashionable sohools, called upon to speak among those fashionable scholars. What 
was he to do ? Confess ? No : it was not Mr. Disraeli's habit to ever acknowledge 
any fact that would tend to show tiiat he was not <;^uite as aristocratic as any of 
his neighbours. Mr Disraeli preferred to be ''constitutionally inaccurate." 

" The <^2airman," says the report, ''then proposed the health of Mr, Benjamin 
D'laraeii, as a Winchelser scholar." ^ 

Now, as everybody knows, there is a fashionable school at Winchester ; and the 
ehaiimaa plainly implied that Mr. Disraeli had been a scholar of this fashionable 
sehooL 11 we talk of a man as an Eton scholar, we, of course, mean that he wa» 
a scholar of the great public school of the town, and not of a school under private 
managranent, wmch may happen to be in the same place. And the same thing 
holds good of Winchester. Toerefore, when Dr. Kennedy— instructed, of course, 
by Mr. Disraeli— called that gentleman a Winchester scholar, he meant that he 
was educated at the great public school But all the authorities we have con- 
sulted agree that Mr. Disraeli was not educated at the great public school in 
Winchestn:. but at a private school there 1 

Nor should I pass over the reply Mr. Disraeli made to the proposal of his health as 
a " Winchelser scholar ;" for he managed to pay an extravagent compliment to Dr. 
Kennedy as well as to Sir Bobert Peel, and at the same timo to represent himself 
as on terms of touching intimacy with the Conservative chief. In fact, to believ» 
Mr. Disraeli during tins Shrewsbury campaign. Sir Bobert Peel and he stood to 
each other almost m the tender relation of political father and son. Hie loving^ 
Peel is constantly advising yoimg Mr. Disraeli, chiding his innocent gambols, and 

Satting^ his littie head ; and the affectionate Mr Disraeli, in return, looks up to 
eel with reverent eyes, humbly begs his counsel, mildly accepts his rebukes^ 
and proudly tells him of his own little triumphsL 

" It was a singular circumstance, too," jsaid Mr. Disraeli, " that during the 

—^— I 1,1 III ., _,_ I I - I II ' ■"■^ 

1 Shretodmry Newt, June 19, 1841. 3 j. c. JeafFerson, " Novels and Novelists," II. 228. 

B So Mr Disradi is described in the report of the Shremifmry N^iet (Satuiday, June 19th, 
1841), probably through a misprint. The report of the Salopian Journal (Wednesday, June 
10th, 1841,) appears more accurate. It writes : " The health of Mr. Disraeli, M.P., was next 
given, in connecti<Hi with Winchester Schools, where he had been educated." 
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last great debate in the House of Commons on the education of the people, th^ 
creaUst gtatetman of hit age, Sir Robert Peel, had placed in his hand the letter of 
I>r. Kennedy on that important subject, and recommended him to study it care- 
fully as a guide which way to rote. " ^ 

All the papers of the period are agreed in representing Shrewsbury as xzicmsI* 
corrupt ; and tins led to a yiolent and prolonged controrersy as to the state of 
Mr. Disraeli's finances. One of the consequences of this was that he was dial- 
lenged by Mr. William Yardley, who took a prominent part in this dispute ; and 
bom he and Mr. Tardley were boimd over to keep the peace. > 

In this election we find Lord Beaconsfield's late wife give proof of that wifely 
devotion for which she will always be remembered with deep respect. 

"His" — Mr Disraeli's — "wife assists in his canvass," writes the Olobe, * "-witli. 
-all the energy of despair." 

And thus — ^with a certain touch of malice — another Liberal journal refers to 
Mrs. Disraeli's share in the election : "At the conclusion of their harangues, Mtel 
X>'Israeli was introduced to the crowd by Mr. Burton, and her success^ canvass 
was rewarded by reiterated cheers. " ^ 

Of the nomination I need only mention one incident. On this occasion, for 
;ihe first time so far as I have seen, Lord Beaconsfield displayed his crest, and 
the now well-known motto, Forti nihil difficile. On this motto the rival journals 
make different comments. In the opinion of the Tory organ,<^ it " was taken as 
indicative of ttie character of the honourable candidate." "There were sevezal 
flags on the tory side " — ^writes the Liberal journal,' "some of them rather taste»- 
iuUy ornamented — and one bearing a surprising proof of the industry and researcli 
of Nony, Eing-at-Arms — ^namely, a thmg toat purposed to be the crest of 
D'Israeh ! ! ! and bearing beneath it the motto—' Forti nihil diffidle,' which, 
freely translated, means, that the impudence of some men sticks at nothing. " 

The polling took place on June 28 and 29. The result of the poll was the 
return of Mr. Tomlins and Mr. Disraeli 

Mr. Disraeli's election was celebrated, of course, by a dinner, and the report of 
liis speech on the occasion is strange reading nowadays. The speech was one lon^ 
and fulsome eulogium of Sir Robert PeeL Before the sight of Peel's t^tkimlir\^ 
^greatness, Mr. Disraeli professes to stand aghast : there never, in f act^ was such 
a wonder of a man. Amid "the tumult of faction and popular mahce," when 
" public feeling was excited to a state of frenzy," Peel, preserving his colossal, 
calm, and gigantic sense, "laid the great foundation of the Ck>nservative part^;" 
Peel was "a great man; his "talents" were "great;" his "foresight" "match- 
less." And Mr. Disraeli also favours us with another scene in the pretty little 
domestic drama, in which Peel plays the benignant father and Mr. Disraeli the 
4iuteous child. For it is pointed out, as a marvellous ooincidende, that '* Sir 
Bobert Peel was returned to Parliament on tiie same day on which two of his 
htunble but fervent supporters had been returned by the electors of Shrewsbury." 
3ut there is something still better than this ; for Mr. Disraeli went on to state 
^tiutt tiie moment he was elected he hastened to personally communicate the fact 
to the great man. 

" On the day of election at twelve o'clock, he Mr. Disraeli had the saticfaction 
of writing to sir Robert Peel to inform him the electors of Shrewsbury had done 
their duty. (Cheers.) If that intelli^nce had reached the hon. Baronet on "tiie 
"hustings, he Mr Disraeli was certain it would have revived his hopea and added 
to his confidence, to know the ancient town of Shrewsbury had responded to his 
call. (Loud cheers.)" 7 

It is tolerably certain that the public newspapers would have informed Sir 

1 Shrewsbury Netotf June 19, 1841. 4 Shretosffury Chronide, July 2, ISil. 

* Salopian Journal, June 80, 18A1. s Salopian Journal, June SO, 1841. * 

8 June 26, 1841. « Shremlmry Newt, July 8, 1841. 

7 Shropshire. Oonaervatioe, July 8, 184L 
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Jlobert Peel of -tiie result of the Shrewsbury election quite a& soon as he cared to 
kiow. There was, therefore, no necessity for this letter, unless Mr. Disraeli and 
Bobert Peel had been on terms of such close and such friendly intimacy tihat 
their respectiye fortunes were a matter of keen interest to each other. What 
would Lord Beaconsfield think of one of his "humble but feryent supporters," 
who, at a general election, put him to the trouble of reading in a letter, news 
whidi he might learn at his club, or from his newspaper ? "V^ can imagine the 
eynic emile with which the author of " Viyian Orey " would peruse such a plain 
intimation that there was somebody who was badly in want of something, and 
who, to gain that end, was willing to do a yexy considerable amount of flunkeyish 
worship of the powerful. 

But what makes this act of Mr. Disraeli's the more remarkable is that not only 
were Sir Robert Peel and he not on terms of close friendship, but that, in all pro- 
bability, the Conseryatiye chief kept his ** humble but fenrent " supporter at a yery 
long arm's length. Subsequent eyents will pretty clearly show that eyen at Uus 
period Sir Kobert Peel disliked Mr. Disraeli : and Mr. Disraeli was too keen a 
man, and too aliye to his own interests, not to know who loyed and who loyed him 
not. It is yery likely, then, that he was perfectly aware he was not an object of 
liking to Sir Bobert PeeL It is bad enough to force oneself, by means of abject 
flattery, on the attention of any man ; but to do this on a man whom you know 
to be your enem^, shows a more than ordinary degree of thickness of skin and 
bluntness of feeling. But that is tiie way these coarse-grained and pushing men 
of the world get on. What do they care for your significant frowns and your 
pained ahrinking-awa^ ? You are weak, or good-natujred ; hate to be bored, or 
^on't like to look unkmd ; and so the ruae and calculating obtruder of self forces 
yon to his wishes, and uses you to his ends. 

Before passing from this part of my narratiye, let me make a few brief obserya- 
tions on some of the literair productions of Lord Beaconsfield during tiie period 
the political history of which I haye just jriyen. In 1837 he published '* Henrietta 
Temple" and ** Venetia." " Henrietta Temple" is a loye story, and has receiyed 
a lazge amoimt of raaise eyen from some critics who otherwise haye little to say 
in fayour of Lord ^eaconsfield's literary skill. Indeed, one of those writers has 
>ne so far as to declare it to be one of the most charming loye tales in the 
Dguage. This appears to me a most extraordinary yerdict. The story is 
exaggerated, hystconcal, and long-drawn-out. Many of the scenes remind one of 
the stilted rhetoric in which the loyers of some antiquated noyelists used to 
indulge ; and others bear a resemblance to the more modem fiction of which the 
Fa'muy Herald is the best type. The book is inscribed to Count D'Orsay, who 
under a fictitious name, figures as one of the characters. 

*' Venetis," Lord Beaconsfield dedicated to Lord Lyndhurst. In his preface he 
jumounoes ms intention to be *' to shadow forth, though ' as in a glass darkly,' two 
of the most renowned and refined spirits that haye adorned these our latter days." 
The " renowned and refined" spirits are Shelley and Byron, the former of wnom 
is described under the name of Marmion Herbert, and the latter under that of 
Lord Gadurcis. This was certainly an extremely ambitious attempt, and the 
-courage of Mr. Disraeli went so far that, in order to make his picture of these two 
remarkable men more real, he wrote some poetry meant to pass as theirs. It 
certainly required all Lord Beaconsfield's boldness to attempt the production of 
Terses equal to those of two of the most extraordinary poetic geniuses that haye 
«yer appeared in English or in any other literature. The effort, as might be 
expected, is creditable to Lord Beaconsfield's courage only. The yerses bear the 
same resemblance td the poems of SheUey and Byron as might the rhymes of a 
cleyer schoolboy who had diligently learnt the miages mo^ common in poetic 
writing, and was not deyoid of the mcks of "jingling sounds." Howeyer, a man 
who was bold enough to class his bathetic and impotent epic with the productions 
of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, might be excused for indulging in the 
minor ambition of writing poetxy equal to uiat of the authors of '' Queen Mab" 
and "Don Juan." 
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The reader will also see how like real life Mr. Disraeli's conception of these 
men was, when he learns that Shelley is made a distinguished general in tlie 
American war of independence, and Byron an active political intriguer during' "tiie 
period subsequent to the Coalition Ministry of Lord North! "Yenetia" Is 
mdeed a very mediocre performance ; and in reading some of its pages of dreary 
inanity — its long«drawn-out descripnons of the most commonplace occurrence^ 
its unspeakably rapid conversations, — one does not know whether to swear or 
smile, when one compares the pitiful result with the impudently bold projectL 
Occasionally Lord Beaconsfield is successful in imitating something of the affected. 
<miicism and gav flippancv with "which Lord Byron used to talk and write ; but 
the author of ** Don Juan would have smiled in derision or raved in fury liacL lie 
been able to read the commonplace and poor stuff which his delineator puts into 
his mouth. Mturmion Herbert is still more unlike the character it attempts to 
portray ; and if it had any resemblance to Shelley, we should take him to have 
been a poor creature who was given to very prolix harangues and to very wasliy 
sentiment. 

Happily for both Byron and Shelley, we know too much of their natures and 
lives to take Lord Beaconsfield's wretched caricatures as in the least degree * 
resembling tiiem. But if posterity were to think of them as being such as are 
imaged forth in "Venetia," they might, even in their homes beyond the skies, 
wring their hands over the joy of the Philistines whom Lord Beaconsfield had so 
triumphantly avenged, and the wild delight of Little Bethel, whose worst judg- 
ments Lord Beaconsfield's portraits would justify. 

Undeterred by the conspicuous failure of " Venetia," Lord Beaconsfield two 
years after announced another project e<|ually ambitious. In that year he pu'b- 
ushed " Alarcos," which, in the dedication to Lord Francis Ejrorton, he calmly 
described as "an attempt to contribute to the revival of English tragedy." The 
work that was to perform this great exploit was scarcely heard of after its produc- 
tion, and would by this time Imve been completely fora'otten, were it not for th,e 
political eminence to which its author has attained. But even the adventitious 
accessory of the writer's rank could not give it the semblance of life. When Mr. 
Disraeli was Prime Minister for the first time, an enterprising manageress thought 
it mi^ht draw. It was not, however, in any of the theatres identified either with 
the cktssic drama or refined comedy, or wi& anything whatever of even a decent 
reputation, that Mr. Disraeli's work was produced This attempt to revive 
Engli^ tragedy — ^this drtunatic masterpiece of the chief ruler of this vast empire 
— made its appearance on the boards of a house devoted to tame elephants and 
chained, Hons, waltzing horses, performing monkeys, and the equestrian drama ; 
but even in this humble asylum of the houseless playwright, "Alttrcos" was 
laughed off the stage after a few nights. ^ 

It is not uninstructive to pause for a moment to contrast the difference in the 
verdict pronounced upon Lord Beaconsfield's political and that on his literary and 
dramatic achievements. Pretentious inanity can make muddle-headed agricul- 
turists or dining aldermen admire and cheer, but it cannot obtain a decent run 
for the worthless drama of even a Prime Minister. The arbiters of literature, 
too, are happily of somewhat brighter material than the fatuous aristocrat, or 
the dull farmer, or the rabid Jingo that lift political impostors to power. In the 
world of literature, as in the world of politics, Lord Beaconsfield has sought to 
succeed by continually shouting at the top of his voice that of all literair men he 
was the greatest. But literaiy, unlike political arbiters, have refused to take 
him at his own exaggerated estimate of his powers ; and by them, the writer who 

I It was not an English theatrical authority that ventured to put " Alarcos " on the stage; 
this bold exploit was reserved to what the Pali Mall Gaz-tU (July 29, 1868,) calls "a ven- 
toresome American actress, one Miss Agnes Oameron." For an excellent critique of the 
tragedy itself, see the number of the Pail Mall OaJteiU Just quoted ; the issue of Augtist 
8, rollowing, fi^ves a most amusing description of how the play was '* damned." The play 
was again produced, m the course of the present year (1879), and with equally unsatisfactory 
results. 
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isoked bis ofnc beside that of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton, iHio saw in his 
" Alarcos " a reTival of the Eogliah drama^ and who places his noTels among the 
faigheBt efforts of the human mind, is consigned to tiie region of poetaitersi 
wrecked playwrights, and fifth-rate novelists. 
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Touiro BNOLANa 

Whket Parliament reassembled after the general election, there oonld be no doubt 
that the Grovemment of Lord Melbourne was in a minority. The ConsenratiYe 
leader at once took decisiTe action, and, a few nights after the opening of the 
session, prc^sosed a want-of-confidence motion, in the ensuing debate, Mr. 
Disraeli, of course, took a prominent part 

During the election, Fh>tection or Free Trade was one of the many issues 
contested, ainl Ihe Whig Cabinet had not obscurely hinted that they were ready 
to make some adyancee in the direction of mitigating the import duty on com. 
^e body of the Conservative party, of course, stiU adhered to Protection ; but 
their discreet leader had taken care to leave himself unpledged on the subject. 

Mr. Disraelj^ naturally, took the cue froifi his leader. His speech, therefore, 
on Peel's motion, was directed to show two things : (1) that Free Trade was not 
a monopoly of tne Whigs ; and (2) that a Ministry under Sir Robert Peel would 
be &r noore likely to carry efficient Free Trade measures than the Ministiy of 
Lord Melbourne. Such a line of argument, however inconsistent with Mr. 
Disraeli's expression of opinions on the same question a few years later^as ^ret 
in perfect ocmsiBtency witn his general plan of private and public life. The cnief 
article of his own creed of conduct was that ne should natter the people who 
could be useful to him, and Peel was one of those. His chi^ article of belief on 
the conduct of pofitioal parties was that the Tories should filch all the cries and 
measures of the liberals. Free Trade had the appearance, in 1841, of becoming 
a popular ci^y, which might be taken up yety advantageously by a political pariy. 
And Mr. Disraeli may have thought that the Free Traders might be used for 
Tory purposes, just as he had formerly thought that the Radicals and the 
Churtists could be played off against the Whigs. Mr. Disraeli, of course, had 
taken very good care to watch Peel's conduct during the elections ; and a keen 
observer like him would not fail to obeeive that Peil's reticence on the subject 
pointed to the probabilitjr of his proposing Free Trade measures. The influence 
«f those ideas may be easily tracecL in Mr. Disraeli's speech. 

He beffan by completely denying that the policy of Free Trade would be 
retarded l^y the accession of a Tory Minis^. The Tories, not the Whigs, he 
contended, were the true Free Traders. " Why," he exclaimed, '* the jtrogress of 
commercial r^wrm was onhf arrested by the Mtform Aet.**^ That is to say, the 
movement in favour of Free Trade would have been advanced by Ihe virtuous 
Tories, had not the wicked Whigs intervened with their Reform BiU. 

Then he went on to make another and perhaps still more important declaration. 
It will afterwards be found that one of the main assertions in Mr. Disraeli's 
philippics against Peel was that the Conservative chi^ had been elected as the 
<^ha^lpion of Protection. Mr. Disraeli also was most distinct in declaring over 
and over again that he himself had been returned to Parliament as an advocate 
of Protection. Such was his representation of the 1841 election in the Session 
of 1846 : mark what his representation of it was in the Session of 1841. 

1 Hansard, 8 S..lia& X7S. 
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''No man oould pretend" said Mr. Disraeli, "that ^e late dissolution of Par 
liament, or the want of confidence which the country had expressed in the GTo 
yemment, wu in amsequence of any sympathy in respect of the import dviies; but il 
was because the Grovemment was weak — ^inefficient — tncapahle of carrying thorn 
measures which they themselves believed to be necessary far the couaUry. "^ 

Can anything be plainer than the meaning of this passage ? What can it 
mean but this — that the verdict of the constituencies had gone against the Whigi 
and in farour of the Conservatiyes, not because the Whigs were m favour of Free 
Trade, but because they could not cany such efficient Free Trade measures aa 
the Conservatives ? ^ 

There is another passage in this speech which it ma^ be worth while to notice. 
In the ''Vindication," one of Mr. Disraeli's favourite ideas was that the power of 
the Crown had been imduly diminished. This is an opinion, which — as will soon 
be seen — he took the trouble of preaching in several books, and which was one of 
the main principles of a political school he founded, ^d this is an opinion 
which, as Lord JBeaconsfield and Prime Minister, he carried into most daring anoC 
far-reaching practice when he annexed Cyprus and assumed the protectorate of 
Asia Minor. It will not be forgotten that he justified the execution of these 
extraordinary measures without the consent of Parliament by pointing, amon^ 
other things, to the confidence of the Sovereign in hun and his lulministration. 
Well, during the election of 1841, as during the election of 1837, and in the 
debates in Parliament afterwards, xhe notorious preference of the Queen for the 
Cabinet of Lord Melbourne was brought f orwturd as an argument in favour of 
Whig candidates. Mark how Lord B^ioonsfield commented on the carrying out 
of his own principles by other persons. He decUured that in former times, 
"when, if the name of the Sovereign had been mentioned as lately it had fre- 

3uently been used and resorted to in the House in order to control and influence^ 
^arliamentf such an aMempt would have been held up to public scorn and indignation.^ 
Then he went on to denounce with violence the idea of a minister deling the 
House of Commons '' by declaring the Grovemment to which he belonged was 
supported by the Crown." Such language amounted to ''profaning the name of 
the Sovereign, as if the Majesty of England was a second candmaie upon some 
paUry poll." ^ 

The vote of want of confidence in the Government was carried by the enormous 
majority of 90, and Sir Bobert Peel was called to power. We have seen the pains 
Mr. Disraeli had taken to please the Conservative leader ; how slavishly he had 
flattered him in the " Bunnymede" letters; how loudly lie had sung his praises 
on the hustings ; how incessant he was in defending him from everv assault in 
the House of Commons. We have seen how he had even condescended to write 
to Sir Robert Peel of his success at Shrewsbury. Vain labour ! Sir Bobert Peel 
would have none of him. When the list of the ministzy was made out, Mr. 
Disraeli was not nominated even to an Under-Secretaiyahip. 

However poignant mav have been Mr. Disraeli's (usappointment, he was able 
for the present to completehr conceal his feeling He continued to work with 
undiminished industry, and he continued to laud Sir Bobert Peel with unabated 
zeaL On 8th Marcl^ 1842, he delivered a long and clever speech, filled with 
spicy personalities, and malnng an impracticable proposal to umte the diplomatia 

^ Ibid. lit. 

> It is not neoesaaiy to overload mv text with quotations in proof of tbis interpretation of 
Mr. Disraeli's position in 1841 ; but I will append one more, it follows the one just giren. 
" This, th^" lir. Disraeli went on, " brougnt him to the consideration of the real question 
before the House : the question was, Tiot whether the proposed metuures were necessary, 
InU it weu whether a discussion of those measures ought to be discuss^ or entered upon 
under the auspices of the present possessors of official pouwr."— Hansard, lix. 174. Among; 
the measures of the Ministiy was a reduction of the duty on Com to eight shillings. 

t Hansard, lix. 175. 4 Ibid, 17«. 
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pd oonsnlar services. ^ Some of his attacks on ixuliyiduals were unjust and un- 
fQ3, and drew down upon him a biting rebuke from Lord Palmeraton. Lord 
n added sting to his remarks by twitting Mr. Disraeli with laa disap* 
ited hopes of office. > Mr. Disraeli^ of oourse, lutd no scruples then, or at any 
" period of his life, in afwailing individuals, so long as he thus made his speech 
palatable ; and he replied to the saroiwm of Lord Pahnerston with Barcasm 
jpiite as effectiYe. > 

^t was much more disappointing to him to find his proposal treated with a^ 
iuit courtesy by Peel as by Palmerston. But he smoth^ed his feelings ; and on 
^lenext ^reat opportunity came forward as one of the most earnest supporters 
if the Pnme Minister. 

It was on the 9th February, 1842, that Sir Bobert Peel unfolded his plan for 
iealing with the Com Laws. The speech which he delirered on this occasion, 
Bid on other occasions during this session, are somewhat astonishing. Li those 
peeches Free Trade doctrines are distinctly enunciated ; the policy of 1846 — 
Aach. seemed to fall upon the political world like a summer doud — ^is clearlv' 
nreshadowed; and the Premier bursts forth frequently into sentences which 
Be as distinct an enunciation of Free Trade doctrines as we could find in the 
iddiesses of Cobden. ^ 

When, howeyer, we come to examine what Peel's proposals were, we p^x;eiye 
daU more clearly their thoroughly Free Trade character. Indeed, one cannot 
lieilp wondering uiat the Prime Minister should have been able to pass at such a 
iate measures so sweeping. The duty was removed off more than a hundred and 
Bfty articles of food, ^ among them bacon and ham. But this was not the part 
rhidi showed most the boldness of PeeL He dared also to interfere witii th& 
three commodities in which the Protectionists were most deeply interested. The 
duty on liye cattle was reduced to £1 per head, so that live catue were practically 
idmitted for the first time into England; fresh beef, which also was, to aU 
intents and purposes, excluded from the home market by the high tax, was 
admitted at os, per himdredweight ; and the duty on com — on com, the very 
heart and essence of the Protectionist interest — ^was reduced by considerably 
more than one-half ! ^ 

The effect of those proposals on the supporters of Sir Bobert^ Peel also 
plainly indicates that they were generally regarded as a partial adoption of Free 

1 Hansard, Ixi. 220. 

>*'The hon. Gentleman'* said Lord Pahnerston. "had indeed afllrmed the generid 
irindple, that political adherents oug^ht to be rewarded bv appointments, and he r^;retted 
to observe an exception to that rule in the person of the hon. Member himself. After the 
prcKrf, however, ol talent and ability, wmoh tiie hon. Gentlonan had t^orded. although, 
perhaps, not of great industry in gettmg up the details of his case, he trusted, that b^re- 
the end of the Session, the Government would overlook the slight want of industry for the 
mke of the talent, ana that the House would see the maxim of the hon. Membw practically 
applied to his own case."— Hansard, Ixi. 264. ^ 

SThus Hr. Disraeli replied to this taunt: "Mr. Disraeli, in reply, said that he must 
offer his acknowledgments to l^e noble Yiscount for his courteous aspirations for his 
poHtieal promotion. Such aspirations from such a quarter must be looked upon as 
nspicious. The noble Viscount was a oonsmnmate master of the subject ; and if the noble 
Tuoomit would only impart to him the secret by which he had himself contrived to retain 
cCQoe during seven successive administrations, the present debate would certainly not be 
viOiout a result."— Hansard, Ix 280. 

" It is" he exdaims, "utterly beyond your power, and a mere delusion, to say, that by 
any dot^, fixed or otherwise, you can guarantee a certain price to the producer. It is 
beyond me reach of the Legislature."— jlnnvoZ Register, Ixxxiv. 84. 

^Prentioe, " History of the Anti-Ck>m Law League," i. 334. 

<8!r Bobert Peel thus himself described the changes made bv his sliding scale : When 
eon is at G8f. and under 60»., the duty at present is 27«. Bd. When corn is between those 
prioei, the duty I propose is 13*. When ^e price ol com is at 608., the existing duty ia- 
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Trade, and a partial abandonment of Protection. They produced a split in tlu 
Gabinet^ the Puke of Buckingham retiring from office; and they were "noi 
effected/' to use Peers own words, '^witlMut great murmuring and some open 
opposition to the Qovemment on the part of many of its supporters. " ^ A 
measure of the extent to whidi this dissatisfaction went ii^ afforded by the fad 
that Peel's proposals wwe openly denounced by the Duke of Richm<nd, one of tlM 
pillars of Conservatism, in tne House of Lords, ^ and by several staunch Tories, — 
.amongst the rest by Mr. Christoi^er, of whom we shall bear more by-and-by — ^ 
in the House of Commons ; and that in one violently Protectionist district Siz 
Bobert Peel was burned in efiOgy. ^ 

Another proof of the real character of Peel's measures is the reception 'w^hi<di it 
met with in the press. It was highly {uraised in the Liberal, and as yehemently 
abused insome of tiie Protectionist organs. ' 

So far, I have quoted from purely contemporaneous evidence as to the nature 
of Sir Robert Peel's j^roposal m 1842 ; but that is not the only testimony on the 
point. One of the main pleas in the apology which Sir Bobert Peel and his frieiidi 
put forward for his action in 1846, is that it was simply the development of prin* 
oroles which he had professed throughout the entire course of his life. In the 
Memoir which Sir Lawrence Peel has published of his great kinsman, it is 
distinctly stated that Sir Robert Peel was always a Free Tnuler ; ^ and this is, to 
a very considerable extent, the inference which Sir Robert wishes us to draw 
£rom his own Memoirs. ^ Apart altogether, however, from these Memoirs, I have 
shown, from Parliamentary reports published in 18^ itself, — at a time when any 
future changes could not have been contemplated, ->that Sir Robert Peel did, as 
a matter of fact, make in that year a considerable step in advance towards Free 

S0«. Sd., increasittg as the price falls ; instead of which^ I propose, when com is at 60$., that 
the duty shall only be 20f., and thai thtU duty shall in no case be ex'^eeded. (Hear, hear.) 
At 608. the existiniBr duty is 80s. Sd. ; the duty I propose at that price is 16«. At 60ff . the 
existing duty is 20c Sd, ; the duty I propose at that price is 128. At 68«. the earisttng duty 
is 23s. Sd. ; the duty I propose is Of. At 64«. the existing duty is 22«. Sd. ; the duty I 
mopose is 8«. At 70b. the existing duty is 10s. Sd. ; the duty I propose is 6s."—^nntuU 
Megister, Ixxxiv. 25. 

1 Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel,** by Lord Stanhope and the Right Hon. E. Gardwell, M.P. 
Part Ui., 100-101. 

2 Hansard, 8 S. Ixiii. 680 and 59a. 

5 Ihid. Ixxxiv. 144. 

4 Longtown, witlun some stone's throw of the country seat ci Sir James CMham, has 
-shown its detestation of the new Ck>m-Law by burning Sir Bobert Feel in effigy."— ^^uoted 
in the Examiner (March 12, 1842) from the 2Vns Mercury, 

6 ** It moves— " writes the Examiner (Hardi 12, 1842) ; the monopoly is on the slide ; 
the pendiiw Com Bill, as Lord Howick says, is the precursor of more important changes ; 
what it will do may be inconsiderable, but what it may undo is of vast moment. The 
scale is shrinking, and if Sir Robert Peel be suffered in power so leng, next session, or the 
session after, he may |>ropo6e another modification, * small by degrees, and beautifully less.'" 
Among the Frotectiomst organs which denmuced the proposals cA Peel was the Shropshire 
Censeroative, one of the Tory papers of Shrewsbury. Thus the hostility to Peel's measures 
hy the ultra-Protectionist par^ was brought in the most distinct manner to Mr. Disraeli's 
Imowledge. It will be seen further on that he, however, was so well satLsfled with tibe 
partial abandonment by Peel of Protection that he vehementiy defended him from the 
iTonservative JoumaUst in his constituency. 

6 "A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Bobert PeeL" By Sfaf Lawrence PeeL 888. 

7 The Memc^rs were written after both 1846 and 1842, and therefore are open to the 
suspicion of oontaimng after thoughts meant to explain an ambiguous past. In tiie 
Memoirs, however, Sir Bobert Peel Quotes memoranda which he submitted to the Cabinet 
in 1842, and which plainly show that the measures in that year were of a Free Trade 
character. Thus in one of the memoranda fdaoed before tiie Cabinet occurs *H<a note- 
worthy sentence: "We must assume. I thlDk, that tiie import of foreign com is 
neceesaxy for the subsistence of the people, excenting in years of extraordinary abundance, 
or after a succession of favourable harvests."— {"Memoirs," Part ilL, Appendix, SSL) 
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» Tnde and from Protection, and that his measures were so regarded by himself, 
Ub frimda, and his foes. 

Now, e?0iybody is aware that Mr. Disraeli owes his adTsnoement in a yeiy 
considerable degree to his denunciations of Sir Robert Peel for that Minister's 
abandonment of Protectionist principles in 1846. As Mr. Disraeli was so furious 
in his soal for Protection in 1846^ we should naturally assume that he would be 
found among the opponents of Su* Robert Peel's partial desertion of Protection 
in ISiZ And this we should be the more inclined to expect from the fact that 
the Tei^ men with whom Mr. Disraeli acted in 1846 were mominent in their 
opposition to the policy of 1842. It has been seen that the Duke of Richmond 
was one of the most vehement opponents of Sir Robert Peel in 1842. It will be 
seen afterwards that the Duke of Richmond was one of the most vehement of Sir 
Bobart Peel's opponents in 1846. And Mr. Disraeli could have done little in 1846 
without the same Duke of Richmond. 

What wiU the reader say when he finds thai these measures of 1842, which 
began the abandonment of nvtection and the adoption of Free Tnde, foimd Mr, 
Disraeli amon^ their most enthusiastic supporters? 

^ In bis speech on the Premier's proposals, Mr. Disraeli began by repudiating the 
idea that the present action of Peel was a violation of his former opinions. He 
declared, "witk rrference to tke aenuation made on the other tide of wt JJoiue, thai 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the Cfotfemment had repudiated prindpUi w Ae» 
t» oppotitiony tphich he had adopted when in office, thai thai charge had oeen made 
tfiiJunU due examination ef the facts qfihe caee." ^ 

And then»he went on to give his version of "the facts of the case." Whenever 
Lord Beaconsfield undertakes to state ''the facts of the case," we may always 
cxped Bomething whidi is very amusing and very startling. We are not dis- 
ap^inted in this instance, for the theme of his speech is that the Tories were the 
on^nators and consistent advocates of Free Ti^e. Mr. Pitt was the father of 
Jree Trade principles. It was he "who first promulgated them, in 1787."* 
"The principLes of free trade" went on Mr. Disraeli, pursuing this theme, "were 
developed — and not by Whiffs — ^fifty years ago; aiKi how was it^ that the Whig 
party now came forward, ana contended, that they were the origmators of these 
opinions!" • 

And then, taming to the measures then before the House, here is what Mr. 
Disraeli declared : "The conduct pursited hy the right hon. Baronet was in exact 
iarmony — in nerfetit contistencg — with the principles m nferenee to free^ade laid 
down hv Mr, Pitt, and his reason for saying thus much, was to refute the accusa- 
tions which had been brought against the present Government, that, in order to 
set into, and being in, to keep office, they had changed their opinions on these 
snbjects."* 

Dtiring the greater portion of the session of 1843. Mr. Disraeli continued to be 
ft sealoiM supporter of Sir Robert Peel ; and on notnin^ in the policy of the Con- 
Mrrative Prime Minister was he more lavish in his praise than on his commercial 
tneasores. He maintained, as in 1841 and 1842, the double thesis, that Free 
^rade was a Tory principle ; and that, in passing Free Trade measures. Sir Robert 
reel was following in the footsteps of his Tory predecessors. 

Sir Robert Peel, however, continued to take no notice of this constant and 
P^stent support ; and at last Mr. Disraeli began to see that there was no hope 
tor him in that quarter. He accordingly changed from friendship to hostility, 
^m lavish praise to lavish abuse; but now tlutt change came about, and went 
0Q| I must defer telling for a time. This will be the ^per moment for ref eiring 
to another movement, half literary, half political, in which Mr. Disraeli was 
OQgagid during liie years, the Parliamentary history of which I have just sketched. 

Among the members returned to the rarliament of 1841, were Lord John 

1 Hansard, 8 B. Iziii. 890. S IJnd. 891. 

3 J^id. 890. 4 ifrid. 802. 

6 
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Manners, and Mr. Geoige Sydney-Smvthe. With these and a few otheniy Mr.^ 
Disraeli formed what was called the '^ Young^ England" party. 

Lord John Blanners gaye the world, in 1841, an opportunity of leamingsomo 
of the tenets of the new schooL In that year he published "England's Trustj, 
and other Poems." The Tiews expressed in these poems are, in religious matters, 
what we should now call Bituahstic; in (questions between Church and State, 
what we term Ultramontane ; and in politics, the writer believes in the divinie 
right of kings. Lord John, for instance, talks with deep regvet of the days 

" When mother-Church her richest stores displayed, 
And sister-State on her behalf arrayed 
The tempered majesty of sacred law, 
And loved to reason, but at iimBt eould atoe ; 
When kings were taught to feel tiie dreadful weight 
Ofpovier derived from One than kings more greats 
And learned with reverence to toield the rod 
They deemed enCrtMted to their hand by Ood."^ 

Lord John, that is to say, is deeply moved that the time is past when the 
Church controlled the State, and could use the arm of the State m «if orceznent; 
of its beliefs. 

In other passages those ideas are again expressed. We are brought back with, 
admiration to the times when, 

"... haughtiest kings have stooped to kiss the rod 
Widded by some poor minister of God." > 

'The following passage sufficiently indicates that leaning towards Romazi 
Catholic doctrine, as well as Ultramontane theories, which was a characteristie 
of the Tractarian schooL Speaking of Boman CathoHc coimtries, Lord John 
Manners writes : 

** What, tho^ excess of faitii commands them see. 
Where we may not, a present Deity ? 
Still are our hopes, our fears, our creeds the same. 
Still do we triumph in our world-wide name ; 
And each true Christian fondly hopes to see 
The Holy Church orice more at unity" > 

* 

And, again, the idea of a universal and omnipotent Church is put forward thiis{ 

" Yes ! through the Chuech must come the healing power. 
To bind our wounds in this tumultuous hour ; 
From her old courts and altar-steps must flow 
The streams of grace that shall assuage our woe."4 

And, finally, on this question of the relation of Church and Statei our poet 
writes : • 

" The state, alas I enervate and effete, 
Feels now no more that all-productive heat. 
Which in her noontide prime she erst receivedf 
Fresh from the Church, believing and believed.'^ 

In the first passage quoted, the author of *' England's Trust,'' it has been seen, 
openly avows the creed of the divine right of kinfifs. He spoke, it will be 
remembered, of kingly power as "derived from one than kings more great," and 
as "entrusted to their'— the kings' — "hand by God." 

This idea of divine right recurs several times in the course of the volume. We , 
are told of the "Lo^'s anointed in a sceptred king." Charles L receives a poem 
all to himself : 

<* Hiou monaidi martyr T— 

1 ''England's Trust," 8-4. a Ibid, Id. S /Md. 22. 

4iM(f.9B. 6iM(2.27. 
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mites Lwd John Mannera— • 

"fdnwoQldl 

In meet ezprenioxui own 

Thy boundlesB aoremAgaty, 
Thoa captiTe on a throne, 
O'er my aool's pnlMfl ; but in vain 

The attempt too srand. I make 

My feeble-neutea strain 

Trembles to undertake 
A theme so saded," eta, etc.1 

Lord John also admires the churchmen and politicians who stood by "the 
Kaziyr." Laud is praised ; Lord Stafford is the subject of a poem : 

••Andhe"— 

nitetfihepoet-^ 

" who iMTe each earthly thing. 
Doth seek, with poxpose high, 
To do the bidding of his king. 
Need never fear to die.** > 

This admiration of the {Mtst of course leads Lord John to have but a poor 
opiDion of many modem things. For instance, the poet tells us that 

** In many a hamleL yet uneuraed 5y treulef 
Bloom Faith and Love all lightly in the diade."> 

And then there is the noble outburst which has made Lord John's poem 
immortal; 

** yo ! by the names inscribed on Histoiys page. 
Names that are England's noblest heritage. 
Names that shall live lor yet unnumbered yean. 
Shrined in our hearts with Grecy and Poicueni — 
Let tmaUh and ecmmeree, laws and learning die. 
But leavi ue BiiU our old IfobiHty t'^ 

Fmany, Lord John, wilii commendable boldness, expresses the fullest approval 
'cf the indiscriminate alms-giving fashionable in the good old times. The '^purer 
faith of purer days " has begim to peep " through the mould that hides the 
good old ways ;"^ and so we nave begun to recal, with deep approval^ among 
other things, 

« The dafly beadsman waiting for his bread. 

Where good and bad teer^ aU. unqueetioned, /ed. 

For tften it wem not to our rwers knovm 

That Ood wa* mindful of the first alone ; 

The monks still practised their dear Lord's command. 

And rained thtvr elumty throu{^iout the land,*'^ 

Geoige Sydney-Smythe was a very different being from the writer of all thii 
poor trash. 

He was the son of the sixth Lord Strangford, and was bom in 1818, at 
Stockholm, where his father resided as English Minister Plenipotentiary. At 
Eton he attracted some attention by his English verses ; and at Ounbridge, where 

1 " King Charles the Martyr," 66. « 9" England's Trust," 87. 

» "Thorow," 99. * Ibid, 24. 

8 Ibid, 14. 

JI^ 15. These passages I have quoted prindpally with a view of showing what were 
we opinions of Lord J(Am Manners at this stage in his careor. The extracts will, periums, 
diohelp the reader to form some idea of the literaiy merit of the poems. By way of aicmig 
m ^ldgment on this point, I think it well to add the three f (lowing extracts. In page! 
of " England's Trust," aceNihese two Hnes : 

*< My faith in my dear Motfaer-Ghweh I fix. 
And soom Buigkm's modem politios f 
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the late Ziord Lyttelton, Lord Penzance, Lord John Manners, and Mr. Beresfoid 
Hope were his contemporaries, he was a highly successfnl speaker at the students' 
debating society. In 1841— being then twenty-three years of age— he entered 
Parliament as a representative for Canterbury. 

"At this time,'^ writes Lady Strangford, from whose graceful memoir of hei 
late husband I take the accoimt of his career, "he allied himself closely with 
Mr. Disraeli; .... These were the days of the * Yoimg England pwrty,* a 
little party formed by identity of sentiment in the very heart of the Conservative 
ranks. The leader, Mr. Disraeli, no doubt discemecl the usefulness of the 
youngest of the three, for he describes him (nearly thirty years later) as not only 
remarkable for his influence over youth,' but also as having a great power oi 
'promulgating a new faith with graceful enthusiasm.' " ^ 

The same lady analyses very clearlv the reasons which won the support of Mr. 
Smytiie to the new party. "In fact she says, " the aspirations ana swc^tnessei 
of this school were entirely in harmonv with the romantic turn of his mind. 
Bomance tinged equally his politics ana his religion. He loved to recall the 
grandeur of the ancient nobility of England and of France, to sing the days oi 
chivalry, of Catholic kings and cavaliers, of the picturesq[ue i^lendour of ecclesi' 
astical ceremonial : (writing many polished and beautiful verses upon these 
subjects while yet he tum^ almost as warmly to throw the halo of poetry ovei 
<^the merchants of old England;' and together with his friend, Lord OTohii 
Manners, he dreamed of a powerful aristocracy and an almsgiving Churcb 
protectii:fg and cultivating the affections of a dependent peasant^. "^ 

Before ne had been many years in Parliament, however, Mr Smythe parted 
company witii Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Manners. "George Smythe," write! 
his widow, "was too liberal to agree with them in most things; they were foi 
Protection, and he was for Com ikw Repeal "^ 

In Parliament, Mr. Smythe Justified at first the hopes of his friends, for h( 
spoke with grace and effect. He seems, however, to have been wanting in thost 
particular qualities to which Mr. Disraeli, in great part, owes his' success. H< 
was not gifted with much energy, much ambition, or much "cheek." We havi 
already seen how constantiy Mr. Disraeli, put himself forward in the session oi 
1841, when Sir Robert Peel was gradually approaching power. And it has beei 
seen also how persistently, and it may be said, slavishly, he flattered the coming 
man. Mark how different was the conduct of Mr. Smythe. 

"Sir Robert Peel" writes Lady Strangford, "succeeded Lord Melbourne ii 
the month of September. Had George Smythe then come forward and spokei 
on the discussion which ushered in the change of Government, had he tiien ba 
amplified his provincial speeches, giving them more solidity and detcdl, he woul< 
have secured himself some emplojrment in the Conservative administration ; am 
it is scaroely too much to say that all the mistakes and misfortunes of his aftet 
life would have been avoided. His talent was admitted on all sides r he wa 
young, bri^l^ and winning | nothing was wanting but that solidity ana weigh 
which an omtaal position affords to stir up the power and ability, which incontori 
ably enisted, into action."^ 



and in page 18, 



" A plaintive melancholy note is mine, 
Such as was wont to float er'round the shrine 
In days when faith, thro' ignorance could hear 
The voice divine, and own a Godhead near." 



In a poem entitled " A Night Storm " (page 57) oocnus this passage : 

" I thought of sinners awfol doom, 

• My fleah b^^an to creep ; 
I wished myself again at home, 
I wished I were asleep." ' 

1 Memoir, xiii. -xiv. S jj^, xiv. 

a Ibid, xiv.-xv. 4 iWd. ac-jd. 
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And in another passage, Lady Strangford writes : 

"One more opportuni^ of remeyio^ the mistakes of his past life then ooooired 
to him — ^Lord Aberdeen, m January, 1853, offered him a pliMce in his OoTermnent, 
The &tal enror, was again, and for the last time, committed ; in acoepting office 
he would have ayoided the abyss of inaction, so inevitably destructiTe to a 
teouierament such as his. " ^ 

These few passages eive us a pretty clear idea of Hr. Smythe's character. And 
we can now well understand why Mr. Disraeli **di9eerned the ut^fiUne$s" — ^to 
boirow Lady Strangford's words — of Mr. Bmvthe. In the choice of friends who 
may be useful to him, and rather useless to themselves, Mr. Disraeli has been all 
Ms life a man of much "discermnentb" Geoige Smythe was evidently such a 
friend. We have seen how careless he was with r^nurd to his own interests : it 
is quite likely that he was — at least before the diaOlusion came— quite as active 
in the interests of Lord Beaoonsfield. 

Most x>eople have, I suppose, observed that men who will do nothing for. 
themselves, wi]l often do evexything for another person ; that men who, to gain 
a great advantage, will not write a short letter or keep an appointment, will 
write pages and walk miles to do a trifling service to somebody else. And it 
very often, indeed usually happens, that the persons whom those beings, useless 
to themselves, so eagerly serve, are men who would not move a hair^ breadth 
outside their own selfish purposes. This vicarious activity is not always a sign 
of generosity of nature ; it is sometimes the result of suoserviency. 1 do not 
mean the low kind of subserviency — ^the subserviency that calculates on future 
reward, such as that of Mr. Disraeh to Sir Robert PeeL I mean the subserviency 
of weak natures to strong, of indolent natures to active. 

What is the great secret of the success of men like Mr. Disraeli ? It is this : 
that in a world of men, who are in the vast majority williug to pass life listlessly, 
without effort, without calculation, without object, there are some beings spurred 
to incessant activity by consuming selfishness and vanity. Men for the most 
part are anxious to be used ; the man who sets out with the idea of using them 
has the first great requisite of success. > 

We can see of what service Mr. Smythe could be to Mr. Disraeli He was 
nobly bom and had troons of powerful frienda Then he was evidently highly 
cultured, enthusiastic, ana honost ^ in short, the very ideal of the cloak behind 
which the conjuror could prepare his apparatus and work out his tricks of political 
legerdemain. 
»— ^^^— ^— — ^^— '^■— ~"~~^^^-"^"~"~~~""^-^"~""~"^^— ^— ^^■^^■^^-^"— ~^^-~""^"^""~~~~^^"^^^^^^"^"~'"^^^"~^"~^^^"^^ 

1 Ittid, zxviU. 

s In a recently published and very interestinff work on the Lords Strsngford, by Mr. B. & 
de Fonblanque, we get some glimpses of the (usgust with whidi the parents ci Lord John 
Manners and Mr Smythe reguded their alliance with Mr. Disraeli. **1 lament ** writes the 
Dnke of Butland, father of Lord John Manners, to Lord Strangford, lather of Mr. Smyth^ 
on September 6, 1844,—" I lament *' as much as you can do the influence which Mr. Disraen 
has acquired over several ot the yourig British senaton, and over your son and mine 
especially. I do not know Mr. Disraeli by sight, but I have respect only for his talents, 
which I think he sadly misases.**— 224. " It is grevious." writes his lordship asaln, *' that 
two young men such as John and Mr Smythe should be led by one of whose mt^^ty of 
purpose I have an opinion similar to your own, though I can Judge only bv his publio 
career. The admirable character ci our sous only makes them the more assailable bv the 
arts of a designing person. I win write to Jolm to-morrow, and I shali inquire of him 
whether there is any truth in the report of his having engaged himself to a great dinner at 
Manchester under the presidency of Mr Disraeli."— i6id. 226. The meeting alluded to was 
that of the Manchester Athennum (OcUdbet 8, 1844), at ^liiich Mr. IMsraeli delivered the 
inaugural address. Both Lord John Manners and Mr. 8in{rthe had promised to support him 
by their presence there. Tlie foregoing letter shows the ^orts made to keep the one away. 
Tbe following letter from Mr Smytiie shows jthat eoual trouble was taken to induce hkn to 
have nothine to do with the glorification of'Hr. Disraeli : "My solemn word of honour is 
pledged to this Manchester meeting to Disraeli, and my place is taken by the diligence for 
two o'clock today ; but you shall decide, if, having given my word of honour to a man to 

whom I am under obfiffations, who knows many of my secrets, and who , whether 

I can get out of this pledge and covenant."— i bid. 220. 
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When the Morning Chronicle was purchased by the friends of Sir Bobert PeeL 
Mr. Smythe became one of its most frequent contributors. Probably he found 
that he was more adapted by nature for literature than for politics. Anyway, 
he appears to have become more and more tacitiim in Parliament as he increased 
his literary activity. "Mr. Disraeli" writes Lady Strangford,^ "regretted or 
appeued to regret, this misplaced industry, for unhappily from 1847 to 1852 his 
old friend and pupil committed a sort of Parliamentary suicide, and but rarely 
rose to speak." 

In May, 1855, Mr. Smythe's father died, and he became Lord Strangford — ^thc 
name by which he is now remembered. During his later years he dropped almost 
comjdetely out of the political world ; he did not, I believe, speak even once in 
the House of Lords. His health was always rather delicate, and he died in 
Novembw, 1857, when he had reached about his fortieth year. 

"Perhaps" writes Lady Strangford, "the best summing up of his life is the 
ea^ression used by one of the most worthy and now distinguished of his college 
friends : * Greorge Smythe was a splendid failure. ' " ^ 

As much of what Mr. Smythe wrote appeared anonymously, or treated of pass* 
ing subjects, the world knows but little of the work he has done. 

A speech, a volume of essays and poems, and a novel — published some yean 
after nis deatib— are all that one can find in the catalo^es. 

" Angela Hsani," the novel, was praised with, I beheve, unanimity. " Historip 
Fancies," published in 1844, was the title of Mr. Smythe's contribution to the 
literature of " Young England. " The volume consists peurUy of verse, and partly 
of prose. This book is now best remembered by a foolish reference to the old 
custom of touching for the king's evil ; but posterity thus does injustice to one 
of the most interesting works ever written. The verse and prose are both«of a 
very high order of merit. The analysis of character is strikingly acute ; and tHe 
language frequently has a dramatic force and a majestic flow uat make it sound 
like an echo of Shakespeare. Mr. Smythe's name is now almost forgotten, and 
his works are unread ; but, in my judgment at least, as a literary artist, he was 
as immeasurably superior to Lord Be^onsfield as Lord Beaconsfield is to Lord 
J<^m Manners. I have not space to give quotations in support of tins estimate ; 
but those, who may think it exa^erated, I refer to Mr. Smythe's sketch of 
Mirabeau,' and to the " Opposition Scene in the Last Century."^ 

The extracts I have given from Lady Strangford's Memok show sufficiently the 
hopes and aims with which her husband joined the Tory party, lliose hopes, as 
probably nearly all the hopes of his life, were bitterly disappointed. When Sir 
Kobert Peel abandoned the stupid and destructive creed of Protection, the Tory 
party, in whose wisdom and popular leanings Lord Strangford had so fondly 
believed, turned on its chief and hooted him from power. V^bat, we wonder, did ' 
Lord Strangford think of the leader of the attack on the converted statesman ? 
Let us hope that, among Lord Strangford's papers, may be some day found an 
analysis of the character of Lord Beaconsfiela equal in penetration of motive to 
his article on Mirabeau. 

If there ever were a man whose tndning and antecedents were calculated to 
give him opinions very much the opposite of the opinions of Young England, that 
man was Mr. DisraeU. We of this generation open our eyes in sheer wonderment 
at the mere existence of persons who could seriously hold and preach doctrines so 
fantastic. But we are bound to make allowance for the strange surroundings, 
times, and position of some of the Young Englanders. These were the days when 
the religious, and, indeed, political world of England was stirred to its deepest 
depth by the then novel portent of Tractariamsm. The' upheaval of accepted 
doctrines in religion or politics has always led, we all loiow, to extravagances. 
Luther produced the Anabaptists ; the French Bevolution produced a doeen 



1 Memoir, xxvii. S " Historic Fandes," 197-& 

3 zzix. 4 Ibid. 123-4. 



yarieties^ of poHtical insanity; and, tanalarly, l^nctarianiim b^gst Tocmg* 
Xoflanditsn. 

Sat while this explains sufficiently the views of men like Lord John Mftn«A— 
ftnd Creoige Smythe, it leaves ns still as much as ever in the dark about Mr. 
IMsraeli 

We can understand how Lord John Manners oonld have oome to beliere in the 
nstoration of feudal relations between the landlord and the occupiers of the soil. 
He was a nobleman, and the descendant of noblemen ; he was the owner of acres, 
and the descendant of owners of acres. It is intelligible that a man bred in the 
stately halls of Belvoir C^utle diould, with the self-confidence and kindliness cf 
youth, have believed in the vision of a return to olden, and, seen from the heights 
above Grantham, more picturesque ways.' 

But Mr. Disraeli's training was almost the antithesis of all this. He was the 
son of a Hebrew Htt^rateur ; had sat at the desk in an attorney's office ; and had 
passed throug^h a youlh of comparative poverty, if not pecuniary embarrassment. 

Again, we can imderstand the religious leanings of Lord Jolm Manners, when 
we remember his early surroundings. Lord <n>hn Manners was a University 
student at the time when some of the greatest minds England has produced were 
teaching the Tractarian gospel. Bven a man of Lord John's lofty mental calibre 
need not be ashamed of being carried away by the tide which swept alonff with it 
Pusey and Keble, Froude and Williams, Newman and Manning. The doctrines 
of those men, besides, were most persuasively recommended by Iheir lives. Who 
eoold believe that anything pernicious could issue from men whose existence was 
devoted to the practice as well as the teaching of virtue, and whose convictions 
were a more prized possession than anything the world could bestow. 

Iprd John Manners and Mr. Smythe were not, it is true, brought under the 
direct influence of the foremost apostles of Tractajiamsm, having Men educated, 
not at Oxford, but at Cambridge. But, of course, the influence of the words and 
acts of tlM leaiders of a great religious movement reached with almost its original 
force from the one University to the other. 

The teachers of Mr. Disraeli's earlv youth were very different from those of the 
University students in Tractarian days. Mr. Disraeli's earliest teacher was his 
father; and his father, we have seen, had a strong leuiing towards mere indiffer- 
ience in religion. But if he were as zealous about the religious belief of his son as 
he appears to have been indifferent, would he have tau^t his son the religious 
creed of young England? A leaning towards Boman Catholic doctrine and 
Boman Catholic riti^ is the very last thing most Jewish fathers would be inclined 
to give their child. 

We know, too, that the character of many of Mr. Disraeli's early teachers, as 
well as the moral atmosphere he first breathed, were as different as possible from 
ihcwe of title pupils of Pusey and Newman, and their Cambridge followers. I have 
already, in an early chapter, remarked upon tiie early influences to which Mr. 
Disraeli was subjected, and will not again dilate on that points I will but observe 
that Mr. Disraeli was brought in contact with the hardest and worst realities of 
life from an early age ; that his father in God is said to have been Samuel Bogers,!- 
and that Lady Blessington, Count D'Orsay, M. de Momy, Mr. Tom Duncombe^ 
and Lord Lyndhurst were not exactly the same kind of teachers as Pusey, New- 
man, Keble, and Manning. 

Finally, one of the foremost doctrines of Toung England— as the name implies 
—was that the sidvation of the country should come from its youth. That, again, 
Ss a doctrine intelligible in Lord John Manners, who in 1842 was but twenty-four 
years of age, and in Geoxge Sydney-Smythe, who in the same year was just the 
same age. 

In the case of Mr. Disraeli, however, it ia more difficult of comprehension. The 

1 A relative of the poet of Rogers has written to me to throw doubt on the probabitttf 
Of his kinsman, who was a Dissenter, standing as god-father to Lord Beaoonsfield. "Et^ 
also contends that the estimate by Luttrell of Roger's chatacter, which is quoted in. 
Qrerille's HemoirB (See ante, p. 8), is very unjust 
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chief aposile of the gospel of youth was no longer young. However^ it will b^ 
seen toat tills son of a plebeian taught f euda£sm. this son of a J ew tauglilS' 
Bitualism, this man of thirty-seren taught the creed of youth with as much zeal 
as the most noble, the most Christian, and the youngest among the new crusaders. 

" Ooningsby," published in 1844, was the work in which Lord Beaconsfield pro- 
posed to explain to the world the dogmas of the new creed. It is a strange book;. 
Plassages of brilliant wit altemate with pcusages of portentous dulness, and sonio-» 
times incredible vacuity; grave political discussions are jostled by personal 
scandal ; and outrageously fashionable people chatter in the same breath of tlxer 
most sacred truths of religion and the most frivolous topics of society. Mr.* 
IHsraeU Imew his market; adapted his wares to it; ana the book succeeded 
enormoui^. Among the first personages we are introduced to are Lord Monmoutlx 
and Mr. Kigby. Everybody Knew Ihat Lord Hertford, and Mr. John Wilson 
Oroker were portrayed under these names. The scandal-loving world was o£ 
course delighted with an author who thus gave them glimpses into the privato 
life of a great nobleman, who was immensely rich, terribly vicious, and lived in & 
sort of Chiental privacy. And equally great was the delight of malicious gossips! 
when, under a fictitious name, they could see a well-known and not much-lovecl 
politician receive the sharpest stabs at his private and public charaeter. 

Those who wish to be helped in their estimate of Lord Beaconsfield as an artisfs 
and as a man, will do well to read ''Vanity Fair" immediately after they have 
read "ConiMsby." As everybody knows, Lord Hertford sat for Thackeray aA 
well as for Lord Beaconsfield : the Marquis of Steyne and Lord Monmouth and 
meant to represent the same being. Lord Monmouth is one of Lord Beaconsfield'^ 
most finish^ and most successful creations ; but what a poor, unreal puppet he is 
by the side of Lord Steyne ! And still more remarkable is the difference between, 
the manner in which the two authors view the vices of their creations. Where ixk 
Lord Beaconsfield's work is that soeva indiffnatiOf that loathing of vice and selfish* 
ness, which bum through the words of Thackeray? You can see that Thackeray, 
who was a man of heart, of earnest and true nature, as well as an artist, hates, ajia; 
means you to hate, thetmng he describes. So faras you can judge from ''Coningsby," 
Lord Beaooosfield may have considered Lord Monmouth rather an estimable personu 

The satirist who has a bitter word for everybody, is not an agreeable person, 
but he may be very honest and very independent ; and honesty and independence 
coTor a midtitude of sins. But the man is a very different kind of being who, 
while he assails mercilessly the weak, and those he dislikes, at the same time 
fawns upon the powerful and those who can serve him. When "Coningsby " was 
written, Mr. Wuson Croker had for many years retired from political life ; he was 
thus a tolerably safe target for attack, and accordingly we find Lord Beaconsfield 
lavishing his satire upon him with an unsparing hand. But Lord Lonsdale was a 
great nobleman, of vast wealth, long lineage, and in 1844, as throughout the 
greater part of his life, one of the most influential leaders of the Tory jmrty. To 
Lord Lonsdale, accordingly, Lord Beaconsfield unceasingly offers incense. Wo 
are told of Lord Lonsdale — ^who is dis^ised under the name of Lord Eskdale— 
that he was "a noble Croesus, acquamted with all the gradations of life; "a 




tences more of abject, though artistically arranged flattery. 

It will not be necessary to more than briefly allude to many of the political 
discussions in " Coningsby." We have the conaemnation of the Reform Act, with 
whidi the reader is now familiar : many of the subterfuges and follaciee of the 
** Vindication" reappear under a different garb. Our old friend the "Estate** 
again advances to us ; we have once more the audacious argument that the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons are equally representative of the country ; and we 
have pages about "perverted views of Toryism,"^ "pseudo-Tories,"' and the restt 

- — ■ — . 

1 "Ck>ni]ig8by,'' new edition, 25. > Ibid. 66. 8 ibid, 68. 
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On aD the T017 leaden of the earl^part of this century Hr. Disraeli pours forth 
unmeasured abuse. Mr. Vansittart is ridiculed. ^ so are Lord Sidmouth > and Lord 
Oastlereaffh ; ' and Lord Lirerpool is dismissed as an "arch-mediocriiy."^ But 
amid all tibis desert of abuse tbiore is an oasis of eulogium. The bare mention of 
Sr Robert Peel is sufficient to send Mr. Disraeli into an ecstasy of praise. He is 
a *' distin^pushed personage :" ' those who attribute to him sinister intentions in 
183^ make these charges, '^not only in ignorance of the personal character, but 
of the real positaon, <h the future minister."* ''At last he came." writes the 
antiior of "ConingsVy," speaking of Peel's accession to office in 1884, "the great 
man in a great position, summoned from Rome to govern England." 7 And so 
Mr. Disraeli proceeds in untiring, unsparing, indecent adulation. 

One of the chief characters in ''Conmgsly" is a Jew named Sidonia. It is not 
exactly known whom Lord Beaoonsfteld meant to describe, but we are asked to 
beheye that he is a wonderful person indeed ; and so there is an impression that 
Lord BeaooDsfield wished Sidonia to stand for himself.* Of the many harangues 
which Sidonia deliyers, I can only giye the merest sketch. Li one hunous dis* 
course, he proves by a long catalogue of names that all men of ^nius had attained 
sreatness in youth ; * in another passage, it is demonstrated m an equally satis* 
mctoi:^ manner that all men of genius were Jews.^* A remarkable feature in 
Sidonia is his dissatiafaotion with the most cherished English institutions. For 
Parliamentary government, in particular, he has the most unspeakable scorn. 
"Parliamentary repre^ntation," he declares, ''was the hap^ device of a ruder 
age, to which it was admirably adapted : an age of semi-civiJisation, when there 
was a leading class in the conmiumty ; but it exhibits many symptoms of desue- 
tude." u 

This was written in 1844, and was apparency wildly untrue. It is one, how- 
ever, of the many advantages we have reaped from the Premiership of Lord 
BttUionsfield, that some of the wildest and worst prophecies of Mr. Disraeli have 
been fulfilled to the letter. The annexation of Cyprus and the assumption of a 
protectorate in Asia, without any consultation of Parliament, certainly show that, 
m ihe eyes of one man at least, Parliamentary representation is the " happy 
device cd a ruder age ;" and the fact that the Parliament, so contemned, approvea 
of its humiliation, certainly raises the suspicion that Parliamentary representation 
" exhibits many symptoms of desuetude. 

A natural consequence of disbelief in the virtues of Parliament is an equally 
sbong admiration of absolute government. 

"In an enlightened age," exclaims Sidonia in one passage, "the Monarch on 
the throne, free from the vulgar prejudices and the corrupt interests of the sub- 
ject, becomes again divine !"^ 

"The only power," says Mr. Disraeli, throup^h Coningsby, the hero of his 
book, " that has no class sjrmpathy is the Sovereign. "i> 

" The proper leader of the people," declares this same character elsewhere, "is 
tte individual who sits upon the throne."^* 

In order to explain to us some of the other points in the " Younff England" 
creed, the author of "Coningsby" introduces us to the family of the Duke of 
Beaumanoir. Under thil title the Duke of Rutland was represented, and Belvoir 
CSastle is disguised under the name of Beaumanoir. We are introduced, besides, 
to Lord John Manners, under the disguise of Lord Henry Sydney ; and we also 
make the acquaintance of several female members of the Duko's family. 

1 nnd. 7a s Ibid, S iHd. ^ Ibid. 71. Ibid, 06. « Ibid, 67. 7 Ibid. 94. 

8 1 have heard it suffsested that Sidonia stands for the late Mr. Urquhart, with whom 
Lord BeacoDsfleld is said at one time to have been very familiar, and who also has the credit 
el having considerably influenoed for some time Lord Beaoonsfield's views. Lord Beacons* 
fldd certainly did Mr. Urquhart, as will be seen afterwards, the honour of plagiarising one 
othis finest passages. 

9 Ibid, US— 120, ^ Ibid, 365, n Ibid. 959, 

^ Ibid, HO— 253, I3i&td903. M/^kf. 354. 
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HerOj again, let us remark what an advantage it was to our nobility that Mr. 
Disradi was their friend. We have seen how Mr. Disraeli clothes some noblemen, 
in more than earthly beauty — ^how he endows them with intellects of superhuman. 
sSLgsudty, and with that unshakeable equanimity which the noblemen so fondly 
loves to affect, and will, therefore, most gladly hear he possesses. 

Nay, Mr. Disraeli has done more ; he has even told the world how wicked these 
lords of creation are : thus at a double stroke gaining the hearts of the noblemen^ 
who don't object to the reputation of viciousness, and of the shopboys and 
miUiners, whose dearest delighiis to have glimpses of the bad doings of tibe aristo- 
crats. In some other passages in ** Comngsoy" and others of his works, Mr. 
Disraeli ventures further into the literary arena of Jenkins and the London 
Journal. Not satisfied with describing the male nobility, our author draws with 
fervour the beauty, the grace, the tenaemess, etc., etc., etc., of the female mem- 
l)ers of our noble families. What a delightful creatiure dear Mr. Disraeli must 
have apjpeared to Lady Julia, whose brow he had described as whiter than Parian 
marble f And then, too, the wicked man, to make her the heroine of a romance ! 
What right had he to say all the men were in love with her, eta , etc. , etc. Why, 
where was poor Jenkins now, since this rival vendor of printed flattery had come 
into the market. (>et thee hence, Jenkins! you can only give us a plain 
paragraph in the Morning Pott, while our dear Mr. Disraeli has fashionable 
volumes, and the circulating libraries at his command. 

And, of course, Mr. Disraeli gained the hearts of the fathers, husbands, and 
brothers of those ladies. Though Mr. Disraeli's dukes were clothed in the Sphinx- 
like impenetrability that he attributes sometimes to them, and generally assumes 
himself, yet would their vanity be reached by the delicate compliments paid to 
their f einale belongings. 

In anv case, Mr. Disraeli was determined that our nobility, however it was done, 
should be got at. We are, therefore, favoured not only ydtn a description of the 
merits of our nobles, male and female — ^we also have pages devotea to glowii^ 
tuooountB of the extent of their ancestral halls. Their lurniture is described wim 
the lingering delight and the pathetic extravagance of a (>eorsfe Robins, and the 
glories of their dinners are sung with the gusto of a pastry cook. 

I think I can leave the reader to form his own estimate of a nature that delights 
m such woik. 

The chief object of flattery in " Coningsby " is, as I have said, the Beaumanoir 
or Rutland family. It is strange that Mr. Disraeli shoiiid have chosen the Duke 
of RuUand, above all others, for the target of his adulatory description. We 
have seen that the feelings of his lordship to Mr. Disraeli were those of dislike 
and distrust. The Duke, to use the words of one of Lord Beaconsfield's ablest 
critics,^ "deplores to one correspondent the connection of Lord John Manners 
with Lord Beaconsfield. much as the father of Lord Frederick Verisopht might 
have lamented his son s addiction to the society of Sir Mulberry Hawk." Of 
course Mr. Disraeli was perfectly aware of the repulsion he excited. One can 
fancy how poor Lord John Manners must have whispered, with blushes and sighs, 
ipto the eager ears of Mr. Disraeli, who was using him and laue^hing at him, the 
lectures he had to endure at home for his intimacy with "a designing person." 
But, as I have noted already, the only effect upon Mr. Disraeli of finriing that a use- 
ful p^'son disliked him was to make him flatter that person stUl more. Their 
love or loathing was all the same to him, provided he could flatter, or shame, or 
bully them in helping him. 

And now let us give an extract or two from the conversations at Beaumanoir, 
-which enunciate the doctrines of ''Young England.' 

" ' Heniy thinks/ said Lord Ereringham, ' that the people are to he fed by dandiig 
found a May-pole.' 

- 

1 " The Politioal Adventures of Lord BeacoDsBold.^—FortnigJUly Review, N. S., czzxviiL 
^83-4. 
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" 'But vin the people be moxe fed became th^ do not dance round a Maj-poleT' msed 
lotdHenxy. 

** 'Obsolete cnstonui'!' nid Lord Everingbam. 

" 'And why should (btnciiiff round a llay-pole be more obsolete than holding a Chapter 
cf the Garter 7 ' asked Lord Heniy. 

" The Duke, who was a blue ribbon, felt this a home-ihrust. ' I must say/ said Us 
Cbaoe, ' that I for one deeply regret that our popular customs have been permitted to fall 
so into desuetiide.' 

" 'The Spirit of the Age is against such things." said Lord Everingham. 

" * And what is the Spirit of the Age ?' asked Coningsby. 

« «The Spirit of UtiUty/ said Lord Eveiingham." i 

1 

This Lord ETeringham is a Whig, and is meant to represent the odious and 
prosaio sense of that party in opposition to the high-souled and poetic goroel of 
the party to which Mr. Pisraeh and his friends belonged Mr. Lyle, a Bomaa 
Catholic, is another re^resentatiTC of "Young England ;" mark what this fellow- 
believer of Mr. Disraeli has done : — 

■ 

"As they apintMched the brow of the bill that hung over St. Generidve^ they heard the 
great beU sound. 

" 'What is that?' asked the Duchess. 

" ' It is almsgiying day/ replied Mr. Lyle. looking a little embarrassed, and for the first 
time blushing. * The people of the narisnes with which I am connected come to St. 
Oenevidye twice a week at this hour.' " » 

And here is another delicious passage : — 

*** Everything hcu gone hy that is beautiful,* said Lord Henry. 
" ' Life is much easier/ said Lord Everingham. 

" ' Life easy 1' said Lord Henry. ' Life appears to me to be a fleroe struggle. 
" < Maimers are easy/ said Coningsby, ' and life is hard.' 

" ' And I wish to see things ezacuy the reverse,' said Lord Heniy. ' The meau and 
Biodes of subsistence less diffl^t ; the conduct of life more oeremonJk>us.' * > 

I have remarked that one of the characteristics of ** OoningsVy." and, indeed, 
ef most of Lord Beaconsfield's works, is the facility with whicn people pass, 
without a second's interval, from the most sacred to the most fiivolous subpects. 
A discussion on a new religion is followed by a discussion on a new fashion in 
bonnets ; and a ponderous dissertation on political philosophy is interrupted b^ 
an invitation to dance. The conversation just quoted is a specimen of this 
feature in Mr. Disraeli's style. We will give another : — 

" ' One sees our host to great advantage in his own house,' said Lady Everfngham. ' He 
is Bcaroely the same ^rson. I have not observed him once blush. He speaks and moves 
with ease. It is a pity that he is not more graceful. Above aU thingt, I like a grae^fiU 
inan.' 

" ' That chajpel* said Coningsby. ' v>a» a fine thing* 

" ' Very/ said Lady £>7eringham. ' Did you observe the picture over the aUofy the 
Virgin vnih blue eyes f I never observed blue eyes befove %n siudi a picture. What ig 
your favourite colour for eyes V 

" Coningsby felt embarrassed : he said something rather pointless about admiring eveiy- 
tfaing that is beautiful. * 

"'But every one has a favourite style ; I want to know yours. Regular features, do 
you like regular features ? Or is it expression that pleases you V 

" ' Expression ; I think I like expression. Expression must be always delightful.' 

" ' Do you dance ?* 

" ' No ; I am no great dancer. I fear I have few accomplishments. I am fond of 
fencing.' "4 

And so on. One quotation more : — 

' " ' I have immense ftdth in the new generaticm/ said MOlbank eagerly. 
"*lt is a holy thing to see a State saved by its youth.' said Coningrt)y; and then he 
added, in a tone ci humility, if not of depression, ' But wnat a task I What a variety of 

^ ■ ■ ■ »■ I »■ I— » 1. ■ ■■■■■■M ^ m, ■ III 1^ 

1 " Coningsby," new edition, 134. » Ibid. 141-2. 

3 I&id. 144. 4 i&uL 148. 
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qfoattties, what a oombination of oireamBtanioes to requisite ! What brigfat abilities and wlut4 
noble nttienoe ! What oonfidenoe from the people, what favour from me Most High ! ' 

" * B^ He will favour us/ said Millbank. " And I say to you, as Nathan said onto 
David, "Hiou art the man 1' . . . 

** Heaven to above all, said CSoningsby.** ^ 

This, then, was the way in which England was to be regenerated: a docile 
people was to be led by a universally benevolent aristocracy ; alms were to be dis- 
tributed freely; the dovemment of the State was to be transferred from old a^e 
and experience to youths of genius ; and everybody was to be pious and gentle, 
and smiling and prosperous. The phantasmagoria is more like the topsyturvy 
dream of one of Mr. W. S. Gilbert's ingenious comedies than anything in real 
life. Stranger than everything else in the ridiculous farce is the figure by whom, 
it is put on the stage. Fancy Mr. Disraeli, of all men, preach!^ a gospel of 
Christianity and feudalism, of lofty piety and trustful youth I l^e pictore is 
certainly one of the strangest in all the annals of mountebankery. 

I now gladly teJce farewell of "Coningsby."^ There is in the course of the 
novel a love story, told with much rhodomontade. With this I have not thougli.tr 
it necessary to trouble the reader. 

The second book in which Mr. Disraeli sought to explain the doctrines of 
"Young Bigland," was "Syba" 

1 IHd. 850^. 

S Hie followinsr critique on "Ck>ningsby,** which I have the best authority for stating, was 
written by Thackeray, win be read with interest. It appeared in the PictorieU Times of 
May 24, 1844. Coninatby; or, The New Oeneration, By B. D'lsraell. Esq., M.P.— Colbura. 
« If thto book do not become popular, what other novel has a dxance? Coninraby possesses 
all tiie happy elements of popularily. It to personal, it to witty, it to sentunental, it is 
outraffeouuy fashionable, charmingly malicious, exquisitely novel, seemingly very deep, bi^t 
in retJity very easy of comprehension, and admirably absurd ; for you do not only laugh at 
the personages whom the author holds up to ridicule, but you lau^ at the author too, 
whose coxcombries are incessantly amusmc[. They are quite unlike the vapid, cool cox- 
combries of an English dandy ; uiey are picturesque, wild, and outrageous ; and as the 
bodily D'lsraell used to be seen some years ago about town, arrayed iu green velvet inex- 
pressibles, with a gold stripe down the seams, an ivory cane, and, for what we know, a 
peacock's feather in hto hat— D'lsraell the writer in like manner assumes a magnificenoe 
never thought of by our rigid northern dandies, and astontohes by a luxury of conceit 
which to qmte oriental. He paints hto own portoait in this book in the most splendid 
fashion : it to the queerest in the whole queer gallery of likenesses : he appears as the 
greatest i^osopher, the greatest poet, the greatest horseman, the greatest statesman, the 
greatest roud in the world ; with all the qualities of Pitt, and Byron, and Burke, and the 
great Mr. Widdicomb cf Batty's amphitheatre. Perhaps one to reminded of the last-named 
famous individual more than of any other. The book has kept the town in talk for a 
. whole week past. The circulating libraries are dunned for copies ; the volumes are 
matched off the tables at the dub reading-rooms, and everybody recogntoes everybodjr's 

S>rtrait. The chief chantcter of the book, after the author's own, to that of the late Lord- 
ertford, here figuring under the title of the Marquto of Monmouth ; hto friend Lord 
Eskdale to no other than Lord Lonsdale ; Lord John Manners appears as Lord Sydney ; and 
tbe house of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir to recognized by everybody in the novel under 
its title of Beaumanoir J above all, there is the great character of Bigby, in which the 
Biffht Honourable John Wilson Joker to shown up in such a way as must make him happ^r 
in hto retirement to find that all the world to so much amused by him. The way in which 
all the newsp^ers have extracted the -passages relative to Mr. Wilson Joker is quiet 
curious. The (Hironide began on Monday ; on Wednesdav the Timet charitably followed ; 
on lliursday the Poet gave the selfsame extracts ; so uiat by this time every newspaper 
reader in the British emphre has perused the htotory of Mr. Rigby, and knows how he 
writes slashing articles against women for ipreference, and how convenient a friend he to to 
a great man. A better portrait of a parasite has never been written since Juvenal's days, 
and we can fancy that even ages hence people will read thto book as a singular picture ox 
manners and society in our times. Brummel's Life, lately published, will help the 
historian to an acquaintance with the period a coui)le of score of years previous, and thb 
real story and the fictitious one will be found, we think, alike profitable. What person to 
there, in town or country, from the squire down to the lady's maid, who will not be 
anxious to peruse a work in which the secrets of high life are so exposed? In all the 
Isdiionable noveto ever published there to nothing so piquant or so magnificently genteel. 
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yyfext rear (1845)," writes Mr. Disraeli, in the General Fl^iaoe to his workB,^ 
''in ' Sybil, or tiie Tvro NationB^' I considered the condition of the people, and 
the whole work, generally speaking, was devoted to that portion of my schenra. 
At that time the Chartist agitation was still fresh in the pubUc memory, and its 
repetition was far from improbable. I had mentioned to my friend, the late 
lliomas Duncombe, and who was my friend b^ore I entered tne House of Com- 
mons, something of what I was contemplating ; and he offered and obtained for 
my pemaal the whole of the correspondence of Feargus O'Connor when conductor 
of the Northern Star, with the leaders and chief actors of the Chartist moyement 
I had yisited and observed with care all the localities introduced ; and as an ac- 
cnrate and never exaggerated picture of a remarkable period in our domestio 
Ustoiy, and of a popohir oigamsation which in its extent and completeness has 
perhaps never been equalled, the pages of * Sybil ' may, I venture to believe, be 
eoDsulted with confidence.** 

The principal dramatU personal in " ^^ii " <u« Grerard, a Chartist worldnff 
man ; Sybil, nis daughter , Mowbray, a dhartist editor * Lord Mamey, a typicu 
aristocrat ; and ISgremonl^ Lord Mame3r's brother. Egremont plays the same 
part in ** Sybil " as Hanv Coningsby in the novel to which he gives his name. 
He is the rcn>resentative of Young-Englandism, and is, as a natuial result, himd- 
some^ chivalrous, enthusiastic, profoundly philosophic, and — also a natural result 
of professing the creed of Young Englaina — ^he is ^^oung and noble. Strangele 
enough, Mr. Egremont professes exactly the same ideas, in almost exactly the 
same words> as Mr. Disrae^ Thwefore, those who did not know Mr. Disraeli 
were <^mte at liberty to conclude that he also was handsome, chivalrous, 
enthusiastic, profoimdly philosophic, young, and noble. 

In " Sybil, even more than in " Coningsby," Mr. Disraeli frequently falls into 
the meltmg mood of tender regret for the past. Many of the passages viridly 
recall verses from the immortal poem of Lord John Manners. Taua, speaking of 
an abbey which had become the property of Lord Mamev, he exclaims : ** And 
the hymn was no more to be cliaunted in the Lady's chapel ; and the candles 
were no more to be lit on the high altar ; and the gate of tne poor was to be 
closed for ever ; and the wanderer was no more to find a home." > 

" Were there any rick-burners," asks Mr. Disraeli, ** in the time of the lord 
abbots? And if not, why not? And why should the stacks of the Eark of 
Haraejhe d^royed, and those of the abbots of Mamey roared ? " * 

Mr. iMsraeU shows, in one of the passages quoted, that love for a richer ritual, 
for greater independence in the Church of State control, which^ were amon^ the 
most distinctive features of the Tractarian movemeniC Again and agam he 
recurs to the idea that the old relations of Chiuxsh and State were better thim 
those of modem days ; and again and again he expresses himself, and through 
the mouth of one of his favourite characters — a. Bitualistio clergyman, St. Lys by 
same — a preference for the older forms of public worship. 

" And even in the parith church" he writes, " the frigid tpell qf Erastian m{^ 
c>npia(xn^ fatally prevailed,"^ 

'^The Church deserted the people," he makes Mr. St. Lys say, and from that 
moment the Church has been in danger, and the people degraded. Formerly reHpion 
undertook to satisfy the noble wants of human nature, and by its festivals 
relieved the painful weariness of toil The day of rest was consecrated, if not 

Every politician, too, will read with avidity— the detaOs are so persooaL Whigs and Con- 
servatives are abused with such equal bitterness and truth, that, in consideration of the 
manner in which his neighbour is attacked, a man of either party will pardon the onslaught 
made on his own friends. Lord John and Sir Robert are both brought forward by this 
mbhishing critic— praised or bullied aoooxding to his notions of right and wrong. We 
shall not forestol the reader's interest by extracting a single line from the voltimes, which, 
with all th^ philosopl^ and pertness, thdr wisdom and absorditnr, are such as cannot fail 
to interest him, and to make him think and laugh, not only wiui the author, but at him. 
Sorely nothing more ought to be requisite to make any novel popular." 

iP.xiiL 908. Newedition. SiH(f.09i 4J6t&l25. 
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always to eleyated thoughts, at least to sweet and noble sentiments. Tht i^wrch 
eonvaud to its toUmnihes, under its splendid and almost eelaOial roofs, amid tik^' 
finest monuments of art that human hands have raised, the whole Christian popvJUuiotb^ 
for thera^in the presence of God, all were brethren. It shared equally among* sXk 
ttsjnuyen^its incense, omd its music; its sacred instructions, and me h^hest enjay» 
ments that the arts cofud c^ord." ^ 

Apparently somewhat startled by this language, one of the characters asks tho 
anthusiastio clergyman, "You belieTe, men, in the efficacy of forms ancl 
oeremonies?" 

Mark the answer. 

** What you call forms and ceremonies rejoresent the divinett instincts of owr nocture. 
Push your arersion to forms and ceremomes to a legitimate conclusion, and yoix 
would prefer kneeling in a bam rather than in a cathedraL Your tenets would 
strike at the very existence of all art, which is essentially spiritual. > 

A considerable portion of " Sybil " is taken up with a description of the con- 
dition of the poorer dassea haed Beaconsfield speaks, as has been seen, of these 
descriptions as "accurate, and neyer exaggerated." They appear to me, on the 
contrtuy, most inaccurate, and certainly exaggerated ; unreal, spasmodic ; daubs, 
not pictures. To quote the words of a famous critic,' Lord Beaconsfidd's pictures 
in " Sybil " " only show how strongly and coarsely the painter can write, and are 
obviously not the result of any genume r^;ard for the poor and the afflicted." 

SJeremont, as I have said, is the representative of x oung England . His prin* 
^psl duty is to preach the doctrines of the school in season and out of season. 
The dogma on wtdch he chiefly insists is that the poor can only be rescued by the 
aristocracy. Addressing Sybil, the Chartist's daughter, with whom he is in loyey . 
this splendid young aristocrat exclaims. " You look upon me as an enemy, as a 
natural foe, because I am bom among tne privileged. / am a man, SybU, as well 
Of a noble. .... The world that existe is not the world of which you haya 
read ; the class that caUs itself your superior is not the same class as ruled in the 
time of your fathers. There is a change in them as in all other thing^s, and I par- 
ticipate in that chcmjcpei I shared it TOfore I knew you, Sybil; and if it touched 
me then, at least behove it does not influence me less now. ^ 

In giving the reply to this speech, we find Lord Beaconsfield, for a moment^ 
writii^ sense. IJgremont's piece of impertinent condescension, of which Lord 
Beaconsfield or Jenkins could alone think admiringly, is thus fitly answered by 
Lord Beaconsfield's heroine : " ' If there be a change, said Sybil, ' it is because in 
some dagree the People haye learnt their strength. "^ 

After this short gleam of independence and sense. Lord Beaconsfield again 
lapses into flunkeyism and nonsense. 

" ' Ah 1 dismiss from your mind those fallacious fancies,' said Egremont. ' The 
People are not strong; the People neyer can be strong. Their attempts at self- 
Tincucation will end only in their suffering and confusion. . • • • There is & 
dayspring in the history of this nation,' — ^this means, of course, the rise of Mr. 
PisraeU's Young England party. — ' whidi perhaps those only who are on the moun^. 
tain tops can as j(et recooMse. You deem you are in darkness, and I see a dawn. 
The new generation of the aristocracy of England are not tyrants, not oppressors, 
Sybil, as you persist in believing. .... Enou^ that their sympathies are 
AWi&enea ; time and thought wul bring the rest. They ore the natural leaders of 
the People, SyhU; helieve me thev are the only ones.* "* 

The reader wUl not forget that, in the debate on the National Petition^ Mr. 
DisraeU assumed a somewhat novel attitude: that, while carefully abstaining 
from, any vote in favour of the Charter, he professed to have sympathy with the 
Chartists. There is an exquisite passage in ** Sybil " in allusion to this episode in 
the Parliamentary life of the orator. Sybil is represented as reading " a report of 

11^(1.128-9. 4Sybfl, 819. 

*md. BiM(i.819-aO. 
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ibe debate in the House of Commons on the presentation of the National 
Petition."! 

" Tes 1 " exclaims Lord Beaoonsfield ; ** there was one voice that had sounded in 
that prond Parliament, that, free from the slang of faction, had dared to express 
immortal tratha."^ Of course Lord Beaoonsfield meant himself when he wrote 
this passage, for he had been alone in the waj in which he had spoken of the 
Ghartists' Petition. He throws in ''the yoioe of a noble, who, without being a 
demagogue^ had upheld the popular cause,"* but this is a yery transparent 
derice. 

Mark .the effect which the oration of Mr. Disraeli — or Egremont, as he calls 
lumself — had on Sybil. 

"With a heart not without emotion, with a kindh'ng cheek, and eyes suffused 
with tears, Sybil read the speech of Egremont. She ceased; ttill holding ths 
fo^ with one hand, shi laid on it the othermth tendemett, and looked up to breathe 
as it were for reliel B^ore her stood the orator himte{f. "^ 

liiese quotations, I think, sufficiently indicate the character of ''Sybil" The 
analysis of " Tancrod," — ^the third of the Young England series of norels, — wili 
be introduced more fitly further on. 



CHAPTEB X. 
VBBPABiNa ^^B Munirr. 



I BOW resume the history of Lord Beaconsfield's Parliamentary career. At the 
point where I left off, Mr. Disraeli was still the ardent and constant supporter of 
Off Bobert PeeL I now approach the period when enmity succeeded to professed 
friend^p. and vehement vituperation to unstinted adulation. 

Before, nowever, I proceed to that point, it will be well that I should take 
notice of another part of Lord Beaconsfielas action in the House of Commons. 
One of the questions which most prominently engaged attention in the sessions of 
18^ and 1843 was the Afghan war. The matter was not one apparently wMch 
official leaders had any desire to discuss; and on the two occasions when it was 
loought before Parliament, the initiative was taken by private members. In. the 
votes which were the result of the debates, too, there was a combination of the 
official members and of the general body and file on both sides. Sir Bobert Peel, 
who was not in office when the war was waged, went into the same lobby witli 
Lcard Palmerston, who was the prime mover in the business; in short, it was a 
question which would have remamed imtouched were it not for the determination 
oi certain private and independent members, who were of opinion th&t the war 
was unjust, and that its authors ought therefore to be condemned Of those 
independent members, Mr. Disraeli was one of the most prominent. 

On June 23, 1842, Mr. H. J. Bailc^proposed a motion for the production of 
tiie correspondence of Sir Alexander Bumes with the Governor-General of India, 
there being a suspicion, which after events fuUy justified, that portions of thia 
correspondence had been sarbled for official purposes. Mr. Disradi came forward 
to second the motion, and in doing so made a speech^ and as it appears to me, a 
veiy sensible one. Me began by saying that no subject could more fitly occupy 
Ptoliamentary attention than that of the Afghan war. He then laid it down 
that even allowing the necessity of our interference in Afghanistan, we could have 
done 80 without resort to arms. The means for. exeroising influence existed in 

i2N(i.887. ^Iffid, ilbid ^IJnd, 
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the natiye and established public authorities of the country. ^ But he went on ix> 
question whether it was necessary that we should interfere at all : and he announocMl 
tiiat one of the questions he would most seriously discuss was, "Who was to pay for 
this war ? " ^ l^e next point with which he dealt was the nght of Parliament to 
deal with this question. He said that since the virtual transfer of authority from 
Leadenhall Street to Downing Street, ** it was dear that there was every chanoe 
of Asiatic wars being carried on for European purposes." "if carried on for 
European purposes" they would be " paid for oy European revenues/' "and, there- 
fore, he. concluded, "the Parliamentary control which attended all similar 
operatioiis diould have accompanied these. "' Then he examined the aigument 
which might be urged against ihia assertion of the right of Parliament to have 
the same control over Indian, as over European affairs. It might be con- 
tended, he said, that "the control and prehminary approbation of a British. 
Parliament" might, on occasions, be "an inconvenient adjimct to affairs so 
distant as those of India, and springing out of events with which ParUamenfe 
might be little familiar." After ne mtd, however^ examined this contention, his 
conclusion was that the late war with Afghanistan did not furnish one of those excep- 
tional cases where the Indian authorities should be allowed to act independently.^ 

In searching for the reasons which could be given for the attack upon Afghan- 
istan he could find no better one than the idea that our prettige was imperilled; 
and he ridiculed With very effective wit those visionary arguments for an appeal 
to arms. 

"According to the right hon. Grentleman," he said, "the internal state of India 
previous to the invasion of Afghanistan was of a veiy peculiar kind. According 
to him there was an indefinable restlessness in the- public mind, a strange uneasi- 
ness, a singular and alarming looking forward to something they knew not what, 
an apprehension of somethi^ unknown, a mysterious conviction founded on no 
facts, authorised by no events, that the "star of England was no longer in the 
ascendant," and it was necessary, the right hon. G^ntieman assured us, that 
tiiis expedition should be Imdertaken in order to re-establish the confidence of the 
people of India in our "star." . . . He really did hope that in these hard, diy 
ma^r-of Af act Income-tax days^ statesmen would be prepared to offer some more 
substantial reasons for their policy, than the expediency of restoring ' * confidence in 
our star." "« 

He then proceeded to show that most of the apprehensions with regard to our 
future in India were groundless. He did not agree, for instance, with the famous 
doctrine of Burke, that " our empire in India was an empire of opinion." The 
'' India of Mr. Burke was not the India of the present day;" ''and if," proceeded 
Mr. Disraeli, "when he indulged in that celebrated aphorism, Mr Burke wished to 
convey that our authority in Hindostan was the result of a superstitious convio- 
tion of our supremacy in arts and arms, he must remind the House that the 
relations between England and India since that period had been much changed.*^ 
He then proceeds to show that the result of this change was to immensely increase 
the solidity of our rule ; and he wound up by a remarkable expression of opinioa 
as to where the real dlanger to our power lay. "He did not believe," he said, ; 
"that we should be deprived of that empire either by internal insurrection ol* 
by the foreign invader. If ever we lost India," he went on, **it would he from ' 
financial convulsion," 7 And the best way in his opinion to bring about such! 

1 The whole passage runs thus :— ''His hon. Friend had placed before the House, wltlk 
ffreat clearness and accuracy, the rationale of the warlike preparations heyond the Indus | 
he had demonstrated, in a atanner he thought complete and unquestionable, that if it ha4 
been necessary for us to have interfered in those r^ons, there were prepared for us th# 
elements of influence and the ready agents for our purposes ; that we mlfi^t have exercised, 
any control we had desired without recourse to war, and by means of the native aof 
•established and popular authorities of the country."— Hansard, S S. Ixiv. 446. 

^Ihid. ^Ibid. Ubid, 

3 Ibid, 448. 6 Ibid, 448 7 Ibid, 4Ga 
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fmanfflal conynlnon, and thereby to endanger our power -wav to enter upon 
9ich undertakings as the Af&^han war. ^ 

He ^ilarged upon this suDJeot for some time attribnting to the Afghan war .a 
drain of precious metals &om India, ^ the destruction of the trafiSo between 
Sdoide ana Oandahar, and the transfer of the trade between India and Tartaiy to 
Russia.' 

Another cause ur^ed in favour of the inrasion of " regions which had baffled the 
greatesi^conquerors * Mr. Disraeli dismissed with equal peremptoriness. This was 
ihe necessity "tooreateabarrier for our Indian Empire. (^ Mr. Disraeli'sawforhis 
part no such necessity. " When he looked at the geographical position of India, 
ae found an empire separated on the east and west from any power of 'impor- 
tance by more than 2000 miles of neutral territory, bounded on the north by an 
impasssible ran^e of rocky moimtains ; and on the south hj 10,000 miles of ocean, 
fie wanted to know how a stronger barriel^ a more efficient frontier, could be 
secured than this which they possessed ; which nature seemed to have marked 
-out at the limit of a great empire." 

But next he objected, supposing a barrier were wanted, /leainst whom was it 
^directed? **Who," asked Mr. Disraeli, with effective logic, "was the unknown 
foe agaiiurt whom we waged these mysterious wars, to luiffle whom we attacked 
chieftains who were not our enemies, invaded countries with which we had no 
quarrel, incurred ruinous expenditure, exnerienced appalling disasters?"* "The 
toe," he went on, '* could not be Russia," ' for had not Lord Palmerston declared 
Ms confidence in the pacific intentions of Bussia. 

"For the noble Lord opposite, the late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
had distinguished himseii by serend remarkable dispatches on this subject ; it 
would seem that for a moment the noble Lord, misled, pflchaps, by erroneous 
Information, had entertained some suspicions of the good faith of our ally, and 
the noble XA>rd called Bussia to account, and Busaia explained, and the noble 
Lord had stated that the explanations were perfectly satisfactory, "^ 

This dexterous use of the ex-Foreign Secretary's expressions of confidence in 
Eussia's good faith, produced an intemiption ftom Lord Pahnerston, which Mr. 
Disraeli turned to excellent use. " I said the assurances of Russia were satis- 
factory," interposed Lord Palmerston." ' 

" Oh ! tiien it was Russia," went on Mr. Disraeli ^o " He took the noble Lord 
at his word — since he had quitted office, he had become more candid." Then he 

1**11 ever we lost India it would be from financial convulsion. It would be lost by the 

M B SBu re of inrcmnstances, which events, like the war in Afghanistan, were calculated to 

Dxing about by exhausting the sources of the country in miutarv expeditions, and by our 

•eoinequent inability to Boaintain those great estabUshments which were necessary to the 

political system that we had formed and settled in Hindooetui." Jbid. 460. 

s Und. 452^. 

s The whole passage may be of interest to the reader. One of the causes, it will be seen, 
to whidi he attributes the destruction of the traffic between Scinde and Candahar is the 
great loss of camels caused by the requisition for military purposes : — " The tredfic between 
TCnde and Oandahar, previously so active and profitable, no longer existed. This had been 
csurried on by camels, a race of animals nearly destroyed by the invasion of AJ^hanistan. 
60,000 of these animals had already perished ; 30,000 were in requisition by the army and 
eoold not be supplied. . . . Every merdiant who traded from Bombay and Sinde 
with Afghanistan and Tartary had countermanded their orders, and in many instances the 
Mooltan merchants at Bombay especially, had dosed their establishments frran the absolute 
inability of carriage and communication. That trade with Tartary to secure which, they 
hiA been told was one of the objects of this invasion, had been lost by these verv means, 
while at the same time there was carried on an active commerce between the Russian terri< 
tories and Tarlary by the aid of that very treasure which we had wasted in Central Asia." — 
Ibid. 454-5. 

«455. ^Ibid, Blbid. 456. lO/Kd. 

^Ibid. 7/W(i * 9 Ibid, 
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doTfirly ridiculed the BuENSophobia by which Lord Pahnerston -was so constfinl^ 
tortured.^ 

This brought him to the question whether Asia was the proper place to figlit 
Bussia in case Russia should be fought > He repudiated emphatically' such an. 
opinion ; and in addition to this he declared that if we were to fight Bussia in Asia» 
then England, not India, should pay the expenses. ^ 

The speech woimd up with a really yigorous indictment of the whole policy of 
Lord Palmerston. It was described as '* an alternation from fatal inertness to still 
more terrible energy j " ^and if his " system with respect to foreign States were per- 
sisted in, of neglectmg our duties and violating their r^hts, the days of our 
dominion were already numbered, and the dechne of this empire had already 
commenced."** 

In the following session Mr. BisraeU had an opportunity of once more retam« 
ing to this subject^ when Mr. Boebuck, on March 1, 1843, proposed the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Enquiry on the Afghan war. I need not dwell at any 
length on this speech, since it was, for the most part, a repetition, in abnost tna 
same language, of exactljr the same opinions as he had expressed in the previous 
session. Time, in fact, instead of changing, seemed only to have confirmed Mr. 
Disraeli's conviction of the injustice and the impoUcy of the conflict with 
Afghanistan ; and, in fact, so firmly planted in his mind did these convictions 
seem to be that, as I have said, his ideas are clothed in ahuost the very same 
words. He again declared that the war was the result of the f edr of some foe 
that did not exist. ^ 

He declared once more that Bussia did not intend to attack us ; and that if 
she did, Europe, and not Asia, was the place to meet her.^ 

And he once more defined our barrier in India as impregnable.^ 

1 *' The noble Lord did want a barrier against Russia— with the noble Lord's peculiar views 
he was not surprised at this. The noble Lord had always been suspicious of that coontiy. 
He had appealed to Europe against Rus^ He had made men Ambassadors, because th^ 
had written pamphlets against Russia. He had established a periodical work for the sole 
purpose of opemng the eyes of the people of England to the designs of Russia.** — Ibid, 45<B. 

i"1t** said he "they wanted a harrier against Russia for the sake of India, they wanted 
a barrier for the sikke of England. Was Engluid to be inactive if Russia invaded India? 
India was part of England. He (Mr. I^Israeli) protested against the principle that if our 
empire in India was menaced by Russia, the strugprle was to be confined to Asia. It was 
the noble Lord's duty, if Russia really menaced India, to arrest the progress of Russia in the 
Baltic or the Black Sea, not by the invasion of neutral nations and intermediate regions, 
which even Russia had not assailed." — Ibid, 

8 " If the operations were imdertaken to check a European power, he could not undw- 
stand how we could refuse to pay the cost of the expedition, and he acknowledged the 
Justice of the late declaration of the chairman of the East-India Company, Ihat he looked 
to the Qovemment of this country to defray the expenses." lb, 466-7. 

416.458, 

»Ibid,4B0, 

9" , , according to the noble Lord, there seemed to be a vague idea, on the part of the late 
Qovemment, that something was to happen— that something fearful existed which could 
not be proved to exist, and tibat, in consequence of this fever of fear, it became necessary to 
march a large army into distant parts of AjBaa^"—HaiMard Ixvii. 169. 

7 « If the late Government were afraid of Russia, and if Russia by her policy was injur- 
ing or endangering any portion or dependency of the empire, nothing was more dear, said 
the hon. and learned Member, than tibat it was their duty to attack and assail Russia. 
The hon. and learned Member did not, however, admit that Russia had attacked us ; h» 
inquired for the proofs of such a proceeding. Not one proof had been brought forward, 
either on any former or the present occasion, by the late Government, that such a pro- 
ceeding had taken place."— il. 169-70. 

8"Wliat was our situation? On the west and east we had 2000 miles of neutral 
territory, on the north impassable mountains, and on the south 10,000 mUes of unlathom- 
able ocean. Was it possible to conceive a more perfect trarrier than that which he bad 
descrilfted ? Gould a boundary possibly be devised more perfect and safe than the boundary 
our empire possessed before the invasion of Afghanistan r'—i&icl. 170-71. 
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Betamtng^io the question of BusEdan aggressioii he agjain, in this epeeoh^ declared 
fears of that Power to be imaginary ;^ and when it was objected that Russia nad intw- 
fered in central Asia, he justified this interference by the example Lord Palmerston 
had shown by interfering in Russia. > He denounced once more the desire of the 
6<nrermnent to keep back the subject from discussion as an infringement of the 
rights of Parliament ; and his peroration was an eloquent and impressive warning 
against the danger of a similar war, equally unjust and equally disastrous, rising 
in the future if Parliament did not assert its rights on the present occasion. ' 

I will not tarry to make any comment upon these two remarkable speedies ; 
fhey may be left to speak for themselves. Without further delay, I enter 
upon the second stage of Mr. Disraeli's relations with Sir Robert PeeL 

Probable, as has been observed by Mr. Francis in his short biography of Mr 
Disraeli uie hate of that gentleman to Sir Robert Peel had begun many a season 
before he allowed it to appear.^ It is not improbable that rage and (usappoint- 
ment were burning in his heart at the very moment when words of praise were 
flowing from his lips. Is Mr. Disraeli the man, with his overweenii^ conceit and 
Tindicave nature, to forgive Sir Robert Peel's neglect of him in 1841? After his 
years of struggle for notoriety, after his industry in Parliament, after all his 
energy in flattery, not te receive even an imder-secretaryship— this was a never- 
to-bchforgiyen offence. 

There can be little doubt that Sir Robert Peel adopted means — ^whether unin- 
texitionally or not — ^to add fuel to the flame of Mr. Disraeli's passion. As Mr. 
Francis remarks, the Premier " on many occasions, treated the aspiring regenera- 
tor of the age with marked indifference, if not contempt. "<< 

Even the cold and passionless pages of Hansard bear evidence of the ''marked 
Indifference, if not contempt," with which Sir Robert Peel treated his '^humble 
bit fervent supporter." when, for instance, in the month of April of tiiis session^ 
(1843),Mr. Disraeli put seyeral questions with the object of drawing from the English 

I "Notwithstanding this secure boundary, he"— meaning Lord John Russdl— " declared 
fbatRnssia would have advanced, that we baud only anticipated a hostile movement, and that 
it wks necessary to apply our resources in the way which had been done. Jt appcMured, 
then, that we anticipated a movement, and failed. We went forward to attack a force 
ttot never was seen, steps were taken by the noble Lord to overcome this visionary force, 
and they ended in disaster and dishonour." — lb, 171. 

> " The noble Lord at the head of foreign affairs, in consequence of this neglect, became 
terrified at the posiUon in which he was placed, and to extricate himself, sent agents to 
the shores of the Black Sea to stir up intrigues against Russia. The noble Lord did not 
Miate that, in consequence of thus sending secret agents to Gircassia, Russia attempted to 
eoanteract him by sending similsu: agents to Central Asia. . . . Throiu^out these 
intrigues and counter intrigues, the conduct of Russia had been defensive."— io. 172. 

S " Gentlemen who had been or were thenin the Administration, might tell them that inquiiy 
vas indiscreet, or unsafe, or impolitic. Such might be the case, it might be for the interests 
of England that they should not inquire into this attack upon an imaginary force. But 
although they might make tliat great sacrifice to policy, it might become a question whether, 
if (m a subsequent occasion, another expedition be undertaken without cause, carried on 
ivith discomfiture, and leading to the most disastrous results, covering the country with 
Ihame in the eyes of Europe and of every civilized country of the east, raising up against 
England a feeling of indignation and of eeneral disgust and hatred— ^their decision to-night 
may not serve as a precedent to stiflepubuc investigation. They had had an inquiry into the 
Waldieren expedition before that House was reformed. Now it was a reformed House— 
fhey had gotrid of the boroughmongers— they represented lai^e and enlightened constituencies 
vbo had abolished slaveiy. who would mitigate the suflenngs of the people, who boasted 
on aH occasions of their Cnristian principles ; and now, when they had been riiown that 
disaster, murder, and national disgiace had taken place, and not one hon. Member had got 
up in that House to toll them the reason why, were they to waive that great constitutional 
piindple which it was the proud boast of the Whigs to have originated, and to vote to-night 
that ^e responsibility of Ministers was but a dream V'—Ibid, 172-S. 

4 The Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. A Oritical Biography, by George 
Henry Frands; 50. 
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Goyetiiment a denumnatiob of Russian interference in Turkey, tlie Premier dis- 
missed his interrogator with very scant courtesy, and even with some appearaaoe 
of initation. ^ 

Mr. Disraeli allowed his anger to smoulder from April until August In that 
mon^ he for the first time made a E^ech in direct antagonism to Sir Robert 
PeeL Hie Premier had introduced one of those Irish Ck>tf cion Bills with whicH 
Parlitoient is too familiar. Thereupon Mr. Disraeli took up the cause of Ireland. 
He began by saying that the Premier had in opposition selected the Irish question 
as tiie ground of battle between him and tne Libwal Ministry; that ne Iiad. 
promised two measures of relief in particular : one on the Municipal institutions, 
and the other on the Registration of Ireland. But both these measures had been 
abajidoned; and the ''right hon. G^itleman thus admitted that his course, while 
in opposition, as far as this measure was concerned, was diametriea^ wrong, imd. 
ti^t those to whom he had been opposed had acted c<»Tectlv." The inference 
which Mr. Disraeli drew from this was that ''the followers and supporters of the 
right hon. Gentleman were now left to themselyes." They were "plainly free 
from any bonds of party on that subject, for the right hon. Gentleman bimBolf 
had broken them:" they "had a ri^ht, they were, in fact, boimd to form their 
own opinion of wnat they considered really, in the sincerity of their convictiion, 
was most adapted to the advantage of the two countries." ^ 

This rencontre between Mr. Disraeli and his chief was soon followed by another. 
And, as in an earlier part of the session, the affairs of Servia supplied the coMtf 
lelli. The general nature of the questions of Mr. Disraeli, and of ^ Rob^ii Peel's 
replies, in reference to that country, has been already described. Mr. Disraeli's 
questions were not free from a spirit of importunity, n6r Sir Robert Peel's replies 
from a spirit of contempt On August 15th, Lord Palmerston moved for papers 
in reference to Servia, and Mr. Disraeli embraced the opportimity for taking his 
revenge. When Sir Robert Peel had replied to Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli 
immediately rose, and criticised with great freedom the Premier and his state- 
ments. He reminded the House of the inquiry he had made on the subject of the 
Premier — "an enquiry couched, he believed, m Parliamentary language, and 
made with all that respect which he felt for the right hon. Gentleman." To this 
enquiry, "the right hon. Gentleman replied, with ail that ezpUcitness of which he 
was a master, and all that courtesy which he reserved only for his supporters." > 

This was an excellent hit, for it struck at the points m Sir Robert Peel's de- 
metmour which were most bitterly complained of. Mr. Disraeli compliments Sir 
Robert Peel on his ezplicitness, the most frequent charge against him bein^ that 
his answers were vague, evasive, and disguised — that he could never, in fact, be 
got to give a straightforward answer to a plain question. And Mr. Disraeli coni'- 
pliments Sir Robert on "that courtesy which he reserved only for his supporters," 

1 See Hansard, 8 S. Izviii. 859 and 1628-9. 

S Ibid. IxxL 4S1-2. 

s Ihid. 885. It will not be without interest to give a farther quotation from Mr. Disraeli*! 
speech on the Eastern question. He contended that it was the duty of England to main- 
tain the ind^)endenoe and integrity of the Turkish empire, and that "that independence 
and int^n^ty were endangered by the late conduct of the British Ministry *' hi allowing any 
intervention of Russia in Servia. " What then" asked Mr. Disraeli, "ought to be thdr'*~ 
the Ministerial— "poliqy 7 To maintain Turkey in that state bvtheir aiplomatic action, 
that she might be able to hold independently the Dardanelles. That however could never 
be the case, if the policy of Her Majesty's Government with respect to Servia, (but he hoped 
in no other case) was to be pursued. It was useless for them to pretend to disguise from, 
themselves the state of TurKey. Turkey was prostrate; but not so mudh from natural 
decline, as from having been, as it were, staboed in the back. It was the diplomaqr at 
Europe during the last twenty yters that had reduced Turkey to her present &llen state — 
not the decline of Tier resources. They toere stiU unequalled.**— Utinsaxd, 8 S. Ixxi. 836—8. 
J will pause for but a moment in this place to call the reader's attention to the remarkabia 
constancy with which Lord Beaconsfield has maintained his love for the people, to whon&j 
civilisation owes the transformation of lands flowing wiUi milk and honey mto scenes oCJ 
bloodshed and desolation. I 
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Ibe oommonest complaint against the Premier being that he was polite to his 
oj^wnents, and insultinglj haughty to his friends. Mr. Disraeli was a skilful 
baod at fanning the flames of discontent. 

This strong attack on the Government fulfilled Mr. Disraeli's hi^est expecta- 
tions ; for it drew upon him a laige Bmonnt of notice from both his own and the 
opposite sidau Lord Sandon, one of the Ministers, denounced his speech as heapine 
**tne grossest terms of contumely and oimrobriiun on those whom" he ''affectea 
to support" Such conduct was, the noble lord declared, "not seemly." There- 
upon, Mr. Disraeli had the rare luck of being defended by Mr. Josephnume, Mr. 
CorteiSy another Liberal member, by Mr. George Smythe, his colleague in Tounc- 
Sog^andism, and, better than all, by Lord Palmerston. Li fact^ he and his speeoi 
became the subject of a little debate. ^ 

In the session of 1844, Irish questions again formed a prominent subject of 
debate. The state of Ireland had become alarming. O'Connell's agitation for 
Repeal of the Union had in 1843 assumed gigantic proportions. Meetinffs, 
stNiended by hundreds of thousands, had assembled in different parts of the 
country, ana the time seemed to have arrived when the Irish people would either 
obtain tlieir demands, or burst forth into a violent movement. The (Government 
0^ ^ Bobert Peel determined on a resort to force, and the measures they adopted 
deserve the credit of being most ingeniously calculated to drive to madness an 
already exasperated nation. First, language of the most insulting character was 
employed against the Irish people and their religion, not only by the rank and 
file, but even by the leaders m the party in power. Then troops were poured into 
the country until aU Ireland had become one great barrack ; and, finally, one of 
(yConofill's meetings was prohibited under circumstances of the greatest exasper- 
ation. Under these circumstances, Lord John Russell brought in a motion for 
inquiiT' into the state of Ireland. An important debate, which extended over 
nveral nights, ensued, and on the fourth ni^ht of the debate (Februarv 16th) Mr. 
Disraeli spoke. The speech, compared with what Lord Beaconsfiela had been 
before ana has been since, is a very extraordinary one ; and the inference I am 
inclined to draw from it is that he at this time had begun to despair of receiving 
anything from the Conservatives, and was contemplating tiie transfer of Ms honest 
aerrices to the labenils. His speech was certainly in direct contradiction to all 
the principles of Toryism which the party had up to that time professed ; and, 
what is still more important, to all those principles of Toryism on which he 
bimself afterwards acted whei^ he became the Tory chief. 

He denounced the ''union of Church and State" as "opposed by the Irish 
people, "a 

"He wanted," he said further on, "to see a public man come forward and 
aay what the Irish question was. One said it was a physical question ; another, 
a spiritual Now, it was the absence of the aristocracy ; then the absence of 
ntOroads. It was the Pope one day ; potatoes the next. Let them consider 
Ireland as they would an^^ other country similarly situated, in their dosets. 
^Ihen they would see a teeming population, which with reference to the cultivated 
aoil, was denser to the square mile than that of China ; created solely 1^ agrioul- 
tore, with none of those sources of wealth which are developed witii civilisation ; 
and sustained consequently upon the lowest conceivable diet, so that in case of 
fiUlure they had no other means of subsistence upon which they could faU back. 
13)at denee populaticMi in extreme distress inhabited an island whert there was an 
utabHthed cA«rc4 toAicA wif 7u4 their church; and a terrUorial aristoeractf, the ri/chut 
qf whom lived in ditfatU capitaU. Thu9 they had a etarrnng popuJofum, an aJuentee 
wistocracUy and- an alien vJmrchf and in addition, the weakest executive in the 
irorld."» 

" Tbat was " proceeded the orator, " the Irish question. WelL then, what 
would the hon. gentlemen say if they were readin^^ of a country in that position ? 
They would say at once^ 'The remedy is revolution." But the Irish could not 

^"— ■^■^^^■— i^^*—^— ^M^ii— — ^»^— — ^^-■^^^^<^^^— ^^^— I ■ ^——^■^1— Willi ^— —— — ^1^^— ^■^a^— ^^— ^M^M^— ^M»^^i^i^, 

lHaiMaKd,a&lxxi.8a-8U. s /Md. IxxlL 1012-13. . S J&i<2. lOltt. 
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have a revolution ; and why ? Because Ireland was connected with another and 
a more powerful country. Then what was the consequence ? The connexion with. 
£Wland thus became the cause of the present state of Ireland. If the connezioii 
•mm England preyented a revolution, and a revolution were the only remedy^ 
England logically was in the odious position of being the cause of all the miserT' 
in ueland. What, then, was the duty of an English Minister ? To effect by his 
policy all those changes which a revolution would do by force. That was tiiie Irish, 
question in its integrity. " i 

The reader will by-and-by see this remarkable speech alluded to in a very 
remarkable manner on a memorable occasion ; and he wiU likewise see how Mr. 
Disraeli, as an official, treated this utterance of his unofficial days. For the 
present, let me simply point out that on all the Irish questions then so bitterly 
dividing the English parties, Mr. DisraeU pronounced distinctly Liberal as opposed, 
to ([Conservative doctrines. I have suggested that at this period Mr. Bisraeu was 
contemplating — ^vaguely and indefinitely, of course — still another transformation : 
that, as a change in the poUtical horizon had formerl]^ induced him to abandon 
BadicaUsm for Conservatism, so now another change in his political prospeq^ 
suggested the abandonment of the Conservative and a return to the Badical 
creM. By tins time he had probably given up all hope of getting anything' 
from Peel ; nor was there any sign at this moment of the advent of tmt rupture 
in Peel's ranks which Lord Beaconsfield afterwards employed to Peel's destruc- 
tion. Probably, then, he was thinking whether he n^S^ht not make his peace witih. 
the Liberals and the Liberal leader. Of this view of the intentions of tnis speech, 
I find strong confirmation in an allusion to Lord John Russell, the Liberal leader. 
The allxuion is apparently casual and accidental ; but scarcely anything of a 
personal character that Lord Beaconsfield says, is said accidentally, or without 
deep purpose. Behind almost every syllable that drope from Lord Beaconsfield, 
however carelessly, or lightljr, or accidentally, whether with the appearance of 
calmness or with that of passion, one can see the cold brain of almost superhuman 
perception, working patiently, ceaselessly, remorselessly, at the problem of 
advancing the interests of that brain's owner. 

"With regard" said Mr Disraeli in the speech from which I have been quoting, 
— " With regard to the proposal of the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), if the 
noble Lord or an;^ otibier hon. member came forward with a comprehensive plan 
which would certainly settle the question of Ireland, no matter what the sacrifice 
might be, he (Mr. Disraeli) would support it, though he might afterwards feel it 
necessary to retire from Parliafnent, or to place his seat again at the disposal of his 
constittLency." ^ 

I do not think I am putting a forced construction on this passage in suggesting^ 
that it points to an inclination on the part of Mr. Disraeli to prepare the way for 
another scene in his political pantomime.' 

I Ibid. Si&id. 1018-U. 

8 In the courae of the speech with which I have been just dealing, Mr. Disraeli, after he 
iia4 stated that he represented " the oldest Tory constituency in the country/' claimed to 
have already succeeded in weeding from their minds some most inveterate Whig preludices. 
" Last year " he went on, " for example, when he was told that he had lost his seat oeeause 
he had supported the r^ht hon. Gentleman's tariff, he went down to see his friends in the 
country, and explained the history of England to them, and he covM assure the House 
that after that they took the most enlightened views upon the subject, and were proud to 
recur to old Tory principles of commerce."— B&naaxd, 8 S. Ixxii. 1014. I have not quoted 
this passage merely to give a further example of that astonishing modesty which is one of 
Lord Beaconsfield's most prominent charB.cteristics ; I had the more important purpose in 
view of drawing attention to the speech to his constituents, of which mention is made in 
the passage quoted. The speech was delivered at the dinner of the Plough Club, in Shrews- 
bury, in May, 1848. I have carefully but vainly looked for any historical information in the 
address ; the greater part of it is mere election blague about our glorious principles, our 
territorial constitution, and so forth. One really wonders, in reading the speech, now any 
man cordd condescend to talk such rabbish. And still more one wonders how any one 
oould be deceived by language so plainly iosinoere. The speech is really as much a 
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: The ingenuous reader will not, I hope, raise the objection to this suggestion of 
in intended transfer by Mr. DisraeH of his allegianoe m>m Sir Bobert Peel to Lord 
John Russell, that he nad for years previous to this inflicted on the one his most 
abject flattery and on the other his most virolent abuse. It is true that he had 
caUed Peel ''the only hope of a suffering people," and Lord John Russell a man 
of *' a strong ambition and a feeble intellect.^' It is true that he had talked ol 
Peel as one of " splendid talents " and ** spotless reputation," while he had com- 
pared Russell to an '^ insect." But I have written to little purpose if the reader 
who has followed the narrative up to this point requires to be told that the recol- 
lection of all this past adulation and this past vituperation would not have had 
the least influence in preventing Mr. Disxtteli from beginning to abuse the nlan 
Yhom he had praised, and to praise him whom he had abused.^ 

Among the members of the House during this session, and for some years after- 
wards, was a Mr. Ferrand, who sat for Knaresborough. He was a T017 of l^e 
most violent school, and was hj no means friendly to the existing Tory Cabinet, 
whose attaohment to Tory principles he considered decidedlylukewarm. He 
fleems to have had a boisterous, restless, unreasoning nature, and he made him- 
self principally remarkable by roeeches of the most violent and reckless personal 
invectiTe. In a debate on the Com Law, he would stand up to declare uiat Mr. 
Cobden crossly ill-treated his employfs, and roundly call the manufacturcors a set 
of slave-orivera In moments of great excitement, and after dinner, his speeches 

Inule^pie of the oratory for Tory fttrmers as the speedi-of Seijeant Bosfuz is of the oratoiy 
of lawyers. Amid the mass of bktguey however, we find some matter that has an interest 
for us ; that is to say, we find a good deal about Sir Robert Peel, and about Mr. Disraeli's 
sopifort of Peel's Free Trade Com Bill and Tariff of 1842. These, Mr. Disraeli declared, he 
voted for as " wise and expedient measures." " I voted," he says in another passage. " ttiat 
Sir Robert Peel should do that, which nearly a quarter of a century before Lord ijvoerpod^ 
had done, and tohich, nearly a quarter of a century before Lord Lwerpoo'*g time, Mr. Pitt 
had done. (Hear, hear.) Sir Robert Peel only folmoed the example qf those eminent 
t^Uesmen — of those ttoo eminent Conservative «tot0«men— (cheers)" — and so on. Now here 
is a point I v^sh to draw particular attention to in this speech. Mr. Disraeli, in illusion to 
this address, says, as has been seen, that he had been threatened with the loss of his seat 
because he had supported Peel's Tariff. And this is true, for the Shropshire Conservative, 
one of the journals of Shrewsbury which had formerly supported Peel most strongly, con- 
tained at this period— as I have already mentioned {ante, p. 80, Note 6>-most bitter 
inundations of PeeL The chief ground of these denunciations was that the Premier had, 
in his Tariff and Com Act, abandoned the Protectionist principles which he had been raised 
to power to defend. In other words, the i>hropshire Conservative brought against Peel the 
very same charge which, a few years later on, Mr. Disraeli used with such crushing effect. 
But mark how, on this occasion, Mr. Disraeli meets the chief article in his own and in the 
Shropshire Conservaiiv$*s indictment of Peel. " It would have been easy for me" said Mr. 
Disraeli, " as many others have done, to turn round suddenly and sav, * here is the Minister 
■of England, the man whom the men of England have put at the heaa of Uie great Conserva- 
tive party ; he has gained power, and the moment he has gained power he seems to hesitate 
^etner ne should carry into extreme effect the principles we profess." ^ear, hear, from 
fte Editor of the Shropshire Von^rvafive.) " Hear, hear, says my hon. friend. (Cheers.) 
My answer to him is this, that Sir Rob rt Peel is not the man to be carried into power 
to be your tool I (Great cheers.) He will be your Minister, but he wUl not be your teol I 
(Applause.)" — Shropshire Conservative, May 18, 1848. 

1 A writer from whom I have often quoted puts in effective Juxtaposition the estimates 
l^ren of Lord John Russell at different periods by Lord Beaconsfleld. Having first quoted 
the epithets applied in the Runnymede letters, the writer proceeds : " Later in Mr. Disraeli's 
career, it became his cue to flatter Lord Russell as resolutely as in the letters of Runnymede 
he had bespattered him. In " Coningsby," his " strong ambition" and '* dark and dis- 
lionourable intrigues" are converted into " this moral intrepidity which prompts him ever 
to dare that which his intellect assures him is politic. He is consequently at the same time 
sagacious and bold in counsel ; as an administrator, he is prompt and indefatigable." The 
" cold and inanimate temperament," the *' weak voice and mincing manner," " the imbecile 
accents that struggle for soimd in the chamber echoing but a few years back with the glow- 
ing periods of Canning." become '* physical deficiencies whidi even a Demosthenic impulse 
'Oould scarcely overcome." But these advantages detract little from the parliamentary 
iofluence of a statesman who " is experienced in debate, quick in reply, fertile in resources^ 
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received. o^oftsioDallj a good deal of applause from the more raind of his part^T P 
but his sallies as a role appear to have evoked nothing but laughtor^— half •«inaaed>. 
half-contemptuoua 

But though he might thus be oontemaed by other people, Mr. Ferrand had iih» 
satisfactiou of being taken quite seriously by Mr. Disraeli The future, aiemy of 
Peel saw in this silly, bigoted, and tempestuous man what he himself would call 
"the brooding elements" of an active opposition. I€ is one of the saoreis of 
Lord Beaconsneld's suooess in life, as I have more than once pomted out, that lk«- 
has seleoted the proper persons to be his tools. He has built hia porition, as lii9^ 
told us he intended to do in " Vivian Grey," on the mean pasnons of mean axid 
f6olish men. Mr. Ferrand was an excellent s[»ecimen of the kind of Couaeaevaiatym 
who could be played off against the Conservative chief, and the whole party \^iiel&: 
Mr. Disraeli afterwards succeeded in dragging alter him against Peel consisted 
almost entirelv of men of a Ferrand-like type of mind and chaiaoter. All tfaiHii 
was good in tne Conservative party adhered to Peel; all that was bad, foUovredr^ 
tiie lead of Mr. Disraeli 

Mr. Fenand, like Mr. Disraeli, was great on the Poor Law, and was fond ef 
delivering excited harangues to working men on the wrongs the ** new faasdliea *^ 
inflicted on ^e poor. Sir James Qraham, then Home Secretary, had the miaCor*- 
tune to come into oollicdon with tho member for Knaresborough on his pet topio, 
and was accordingly favoured with a large amount of Mr. Ferrand's vitupostioiXr 
Sir James was accused by Mr. Ferrand of having not only compelled an Assistants 
Poor Law Commissioner to draw up a false report, but also of having induced. 
Mr, Hogg, then member for Beverley, to give a partial vote at an Election Petitioxx 
Committee, of which he was chairman. 

In miUring a sort (^ defence for Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Disraeli took an oppcHrtuoity 
of striking a blow at the Premier. In the previous session a painful scene had 
taken place between the Premier and Mr. Cooden. 

Tlie terrible distress of the year 1842 produced a great deal of political discon- 
tent. As is often Hie case in such moods of the imbHc mind, some of the people 
attributed the privations to the Grovemment. This feeling foimd terrible expres- 
sion: Mr. Drummond, the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel, was shot dead ia. 
the streeta Many persomi thought — Peel among the rest— that the bulled 
was intended for the Premier himsetf, and that Mr. Drummond was shot in mis- 
take. This terrible event came upon Peel at a moment when he was physicallir 
^fmost worn out by hard work, and by the anxiety of his overwhelming responsi- 
bility ; and much disturbed his mind. 

Shortly after this occurrence, Cobden, in a fervid speech on the Com Laws, — 
for he, poor creature, could not bear, with the sublime equanimity of Mr. Disraeli, 
the sight of a starving people, while the price of food was kept up artificially hy 
law, — Cobden, I say, declared Sir Robert Peel *' personally respoosible" for tibie 
condition of the country. At these words. Peel still under the influence of his. 
secretary's tragic death, sprang from his seat, and made a heated repl^r, which, 
oould be interpreted as an accusation against Cobden of abetting assassination r 
and a scene of painful explanations followed. To this scene, with egregious bad 

takes large views, and frequently compensates for a dty and hesitating manner by the- 
exprearion of those noMe truths that flash across the fancy, and rise spcntaneously to tbe 
Bps of men of poetic tmnperament when addressing popular assemhiies." " The noble" of 
toe Runn3nnede letters" who, with a historic name and no forti ne, a vast ambition and a- 
baulked career, and soured, not to say malignant. tKxa diBappointmenl,** offered ** prime 
materii^ for the leader of a revolutionary fa<^on,'* becomes one whose "private life of dig^ 
nifled repute," and " the antecedents ot whose birth and rank," addea to the persooal 
qualities before eulo^sed, make the best leader the Whigs have ever had or oould have." 
The " individual" of Runnymede, " who, on the principle that good vinegar is the oormp^ 
tion of bad wine, has been metamorphosed from an incapable author into an emiaeat pou- 
tidan, beoomes, in the biography of Lord George Bentinck an instance^ along witti Mr. 
Burke. " Gains Julius," and Frederick the Great, of the iiirioa of nre-enunent caMSi^, both 
in meditation and hi action."—" PoKHeal Adv&tUuret qf Lord BuuomJMd,** FortMO^ 
Jtwiew, cxxxviiL, N.S., 87W>. 
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terte^ Mr. Disraeli refen^d, nikiiig up the whole diMgrseable ttory. It wsm in 
-Ifaii same q>eech that he made the only attack I know of on Lord Derby — ^thea 
Lord Stanlev. Ironioally oomfUimentrng Lord Stanley for his ''amenity of 
manner" ana " choice seieotion of conciliatory phnoe^" hestyledhim the " Prince 
Bupert of Parliamentary discussion^ his charge is leostless ; but when he retuma 
from the pursuit, he always finds his camp in the possession of the enemy, "i It 
vas on this occasion also that he complimented Sir Robert Peel on his '' historical 
issearch," and his ** uniiTalled memory ">— an a&ticq>ation of his famous joke on 
Sr Bobert*s love of quotation. 

Li the session of 1845 Mr. Disraeli made no longer a seoret of his enmitY to Six 
Bobert Peel. And the time supplied him with an excellent opportunity for sue* 
msufu Hy attaddng the Ministry. 

ffir James Graham, as has before been stated, was Home Secretary under Sir 
Bobert PeeL During these years, Mamsini was liTingin England, and was, aa 
tfareug^ut his whole life, engaged in a plot for the unification of Italy. Twa 
brothers — ^Bandiera bj^ name — ^were among his instruments and correspondents. 
Their letters to Mazzini were opened by order of Sir James Ghraham, and the 
Austrian GU>Temm6nt was informed of uie plots against it which these letters 
rerealed. The brothers Bandiera were living in Coitu. A q>y, employed by tiie 
Austrian Goyemmentb induoed the brotibers to enter upon Ausdnan territory ; and^ 
having been seized, they were executed. 

This eyent aroused most violent excitement in England^ and drew down upon 
Sir James Qraham a storm of popular hate. F4ng1iHh sentiment was woundea in 
its moat sensitive points. Finit, the saaredneas of private oorreqaondesee was 
invaded ; and, next, the right of asylum to which the people of this country attach 
Rudk importance. The strong feeling of dislike to the existing rulers of Italy 
added ta the indignation at the manner in which those who had conspired against 
them had been entrapped to a bloody end. 

The excitement was increased when the rumours went abroad that it was not 
the correspondence of foreigners onlj that was thus violated by the Government. 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe, the then highly-popular member for Finsbury, asserted 
that the seals of his letters also hM been broken in the year 1842, wh^i th» 
GhartiBt agitation was at its height. 

In February, 1845» Mr. Duncombe brought the matter before the House of 
Gommona The debate was several times MJoumed and several times renewed. 
On February 20, Mr. Disraeli qpoke; and he then made the most violent attack 
on the Prime Minister he had yet indulged in. He described him as displaying^ 
"unusual warmth," adding that it by no means followed that the ri^t hon* 
Gentleman "felt it" "The right hon. Baronet" he proceeded, "has too great a 
mind, and fills too eminent a position, ever to lose his temper ; but in a popular 
asaonblv it ia sometimes expedient to enact the part of the choleric gentleman. 
The right hon. GentlMnan touched the red box with emotion. I know from old 
experience that when one first enters the House, these exhibitions are rather 
alarming ; and I brieve that some of the younger Members were much fri^ht^ied ;. 
hat I w^iud advise thorn not to be terrified I would tell them that the r^ht hon. 
Baronet will not eat them up— will not even resign; the very worst thing he will 
do will be to tell them to rescind a vote." * 

la tibe midst of such a passage as this, Mr. Disraeli calmly said, "We aie mak* 
ii^ no attack upon the Government" 

Sur Robert hereupon burst forth with a " Hear, hear." ^ The words must have 
heen uttered in an irritating tonej, and probably — ^whatever the tone— raised a 
laugh ; for the contrast between Mr. Disraeli's ^neral style and his protest was 
comically glaring. The interruption put Mr. Disraeli completely out of temper ; 
or he found it expedient to pretend to be out of temper ; and he ferociously 
aocQsed Sir ^bert Peel of being in correspondence with a gentleman "who hak 
been implicated in designs against the State." "Yesf" continued Mr. Disraeli, 

iBannid,8S.lxxiv. 24& 91bid.U7. s iftftt IxxviL 006. «iH(LMIl 
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''one of the intimate friends of the right hon. Gentleman was concerned in 
Despard's plot, and now holds office in the right hon. lE^Eironet's AdministratioiL '^ 

what terms can properly characterise such a charge as this? This debate waai 
in 1845 ; Despard's j>lot was in 1802 ; a long wav indeed to go back for an accusa* 
tion! Besides, to put it mildly, was it a ohiyairous mode of combat to attack a 
third person by way of getting at an enem^? i 

Sir Kobert Feel's reply was overwhelnung. First answering to the chari^e of 
4iffecting warmthj ''It is certainly very possible" he said, "to manifest great 
vehemence of action, and yet not be in a great passion. On, the other hand, it it 
possible to he exceedingly coed, indifferent^ and composed in your manner, and yet to 
cherish very a^rimonums feelings." "Notwithstanding the provocation of the hon. 
Gentleman" went on the IVemier, " I will not deal so harshly witii him as he has 
dealt with me. He undertakes to assure the House that my vehemence was all 

5retended, and warmth all simulated. I, on the contrary, will do him entire Justice^ 
do believe that his bitterness toas Ttot simvlated, but that it was entirely sincere. " s 

And, then, referring to Mr. Disraeli's professions of friendship, Sir Bobe'rt Peel 
•quoted the famous lines of Canning on the candid friend. > 

Next the Premier dealt with the more serious question ; the allegation that he 
had employed a gentleman connected with the Despard plot. Mr. Bonham, of the 
Ordnance, was me person alluded to ; and Sir Robert read a letter .^m that 
.gentleman, in which he stated that at the time of the plot he was a boy of sixteen 
years, and that he had had no more connection with it than Sir Robert Peel him- 
self.* 

This retort was crushing, and so Mr. Disraeli felt ; for he had to stand up immedi- 
ately after Sir Robert Peel had sat down, and make an apology which may well be 




felt ashamed when convicted of having made, against an unoffendmg person, a 
most serious charge, which had no foundation whatever. Mi. Disraeli^ excuse 
for his act is still poorer in spirit : — 

" I repeat, the reference was perfectly unpremeditated, and I believe it was so 
recognised by the House at the time. A tawnting cheerfrom the ri^ht hon. Baronet 
4Mlled my recollection to the circumstance, which 1 aamit I thought might not be a^gree- 
able to him; but at half -past eleven o'clock, in the excitement of debate, there are 
perhaps few of us who would be superior to the weakn^s." '^ 

With characteristic elasticity, Mr. Disraeli, notwithstuiding his discomfiture of 
21st February, returned to the charge against the Premier on 28th February. He 
played on a good string — ^the implicit obedience which Sir Robert Peel demanded 
from his supportera This he denoimced as "a system of tyranny" "as 
degrading to those who exercise it, as to those who endure it." ^ Then, he thus 
happily described the adoption by Peel of Liberal measures : " The right hon. 
(Gentleman caught the . Whigs bathing, and walked away with their clothes. He hat 
l^t tlwm, in the full enjoyment of their liberal position, and he is himself a strict con- 
servative of their own garments. ... I look on tiie right hon. Gentleman as a 
man who has tamed the Shrew of Liberalism by her own tactics. He is the 
political Petruchio, who has outbid you all." ' 
' The light tone which characterises the part of the speech just Quoted was 
<$hanged as Mr. Disraeli approached the conclusion of his address. The reader 
has seen that Sir Robert Peel quoted against Mr. Disraeli Ocmning's famous lines 
«on the "candid friend." It is known that when, on .Lord Liverpool's illness, 

i/Md. .. «Bwf. 998. 

3 " Give me the avowed, erect, and manly foe ; 
Firm I can meet, perhaps can turn the bio jt ; 
But of all the plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, O save me from a candid friend P'—ifrid. 998. 

^ Ibid. Km. 6/^(2.1006. 6 i&j(2. izxviii. 152. ^Ibid,1SU. 
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limiDg 1)6081116 Premier, Sir Bobert Peel refused his support to the new 

Doister, and withdrew from the Cabinet. The feeling — ^whether just or unjus^-^ 

ks general, that Peel's conduct in this transaction was not, to say the least of it, 

merous. Sir Bobert Peel, as has already been seen, was much given to 

notation, sometimes even ventuxing to speak long passages from the classioa. 

^th cruel dexterity Mr. Disraeli stabs his enemy m these weak points. He 

ircastically complimented the Prime Minister on using quotation with great 

lect, "partly because he seldom quotes a passage tnat has not previously 

mved the meed of Parliamentary approbation, and partly and principally 

Kause his quotations are so happy/^ Then ne went on to allude to the 

Aations which had existed between Peel and Canning. 

"We all," he said, speaking of Canning, " admire his genius ; we all, at least 

^ of %Uy deplore his untimely end ; and we all sympathise with him in his 

arce struggle with supreme prejudice and suhlime vMaiocrity, — ^with inveterate 

MS and with — " candid friends." The right hon. Gentleman may be sure that a 

notation from such an authority will always telL Some lines, for example, 

pon friendship, written by Mr. Canning, and quoted by the right hon. GenUe- 

»n 1 The theme— the poet — the speaker— what a felicitous combination ! Its 

Sect in debate must be overwhelming : and I am sure, were it addressed to m& 

that would remain for me would oe thus publicly to congratulate l^e right 

oa Gentleman, not only on his ready memory, but on his courageous 
onacience."^ 

This bitterly pointed attack Sir Bobert Peel received coolly enough. He ex- 
imsed the hope that Mr. IHsraeH. ''having discharged himself of uie accumu- 
&ted virus €A the last week," now lelt '' more at ease than he was." * Then Peel 
iedared that he would not condescend to '' reciprocate personalities " with hia 
osailant. ^ Finally, referring to Mr. Disraeli's attack on his action towards 
iJanning, Peel naturally asked how it was that by an accidental quotation Mr. 
Ksraelrs mind was suddenly, and for the firslftime, awakened to the enormity of 
Ids conduct. •* 

In about three weeks after this collision, Mr. Disraeli had another and a better 
)pportunity of assailing the Minister. Nobody watching his plan of operations 
Ban deny its skill, though, to be sure, the materials for a rebellion against the 
QoTermnent lay ready enough to any one's hands. Mr. Disraeli knew that the 
itenmess of Sir Bol)ert Peel's rule had created discontent among his followers ; 
ind in his last two speeches Mr. Disraeli had dexterously appealed to this feeling. 
Bat even stronger than this feeling was another among a large body of the Con- 
nrvatives — ^the feeling that Sir Bobert Peel had not proved sufficientiy devoted 
ko what is called the agricultural interest. I have already shown the alarm which 
Sir Robert PeeFs Com Law and Tariff of 1842 had created. This alarm had gone 
m increasing. Sir Bobert Peel, in 1842, had but entered office, and while his 
followers were still enjoying the first delicious taste of power, tney were willing 
to be carried away by their leader. But 1842 was now three years past. And 
Iben, Sir Bobert's declarations in favour of Protection were becoming every year 
leflBfirm. Besides, the ^^reat relief that the agriculturists had panted for had 
come in mere drop«, not m golden showers. 

. When Mr. W. Miles then proposed, on 17th March, that a portion of the surplus 
on the Budget should be apphed towards '' affording relief to the Agricultural 
hiterest," * Mr. Disraeli haa a splendid opportunity for an attack on Sir Bobert 
'Oel, and most effectively he made use of it. ^ Knowing well that the Govern- 
iDent woidd oppose this motion of Mr. Miles, Mr.. Disraeli recalled how several of 
tile Ministers had supported a similar proposal when in opposition ; and then 
w harped on the difference between the members of the Government, and 
particularly Sir Bobert Peel, when they were in and when they were out of 
office. N^ he ironically rebuked his agricultural friends for their impatience 

1/M1155. SifruZ. 205. ^Ibid.WJ^ ^ Ibid. 

*Ibid. 1S5^ 4 Ibid, 208. 6 nicU 063. 
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■with Sir Robert PeeL "There is no doubt" he went <m, "a difference in tliflk 
right hon» Gentleman's demeanour as leader of the Opposition and as Minister olT 




making his protection 

They were tiie best speeches I ever heard. It was a great thmg to hear the rig^Ii^ 
hon. Gentleman say, " I would sooner be the leader of the Gentlemen of BSbglancl 
than possess the confidence of Sovereigns." That was a grand thinff. We doA'i* 
hear much of the " Gentlemen of England " now. But what of that 1 ^ They have, 
the pleasures of memory — ^the charms of reminiscences. They were his first love^- 
and though he may not kneel to th^n now as in the hour of passion, still the^r 
can recall the past ; and nothing is more usel^s and unwise than these scenes of 
crimination and reproach ; for we know that in all these cases, when the beloved 
object has ceased to charm, it is in vain to appeal to the f eelings*" ^ 

Mr. Disraeli next proceeded to allude to a speech which Mr. Sydney HerbertL 
had made a few dajrs previously. Mr. Herbert had said that "it woidd be 
distasteful to the agriculturists to come whining to Parliament at every period of 
temporary distress. '^ 

"The rignt hon. Gentleman" said Mr. Disraeli, "being conmelled to interfeve^. 
sends down his valet, who says in the g^ateelest manner, "We can have no 
whining here." And that. Sir, is exacuy the case of the great agrioulturat- 
interest — that beauty which everybody wooed, and one deluded. There ia a 
fatality in such chuins, and we now seem to approaeh the catastrophe of her 
career. Protection appears to be in about the same condition that Protestantisxa 
was in 1828. The country wiU draw its morale For my part, if we are to have 
free trade, I, who honour genius, prefer that such measures should be prQpose<Jt 
by the hon. Member for Stockport, than by one who, through skilful Parliament* 
ary manceuvres, has tampered with the generous confidence of a great people ancl 
a great party. For myself, I care not what may be the result. Dissolve, if you 
please, the Parliament you have betrayed, and appeal to the people, who^ I 
believe, mistrust you. For me there remains this at least — ^the opportunity^ of 
expressing thus publicly my belief that a CcmserveUive Government is an Organised 
Hypocrisy"^ 

In our admiration of the skill of these attacks by Mr. Disraeli, we must no^ 
forget to examine their justice or injustice. I have already, in the earlier port 
of this chapter, shown — as I think, conclusively — ^that the Com Law and the 
Tariff of 1841 were Free Trade measures ; and I have shown that those verv Free 
Trade measures were not only not opposed, but were actually supported with 
entiiusiasm, by Mr. Disraeli Yet he now has the face in 1845 to pander to the 
prejudice of the Tory agriculturists against those measures of Sir Robert Pee], 
which he himself supported in 1842 ! Sir Robert Peel's reply — so far as the 
contest beween him and Mr. Disraeli is concerned — ^is crushing. He quoted the 
passages I have already given, in which Mr. Disraeli declared that the Tariff of 
1842, which at that tidoie was denounced by the same persons a^d for the same 
reasons as Peel's measures at the present moment, was "in exact, permanent, and 

S>rfect consistency with the principles of Free Trade laid down by Mr. Pitt.*** 
aving thus completely proved the inconsistency of Mr. Disraeli — ^the readiness 
to defend in 184^ and tne readiness to attack in 1845, the same measures^— Sir 
Robert Peel thus contemptuously proceeds : — 

"I do not know whether they" — Mr. Disraeli's words— "are of sufficient 
importance to mention them in the House ; but this I know,' that I then held in 
the same ^timation the panegyric with which I now regard the attack." ^ 

We have seen how Mr. Disraeli skilfully addressed himself towards encouraginfiT 
the wratib of the different sections of tiie Toij party which Sir Robert Peel haya 
offended. He had appealed to the vanity of the younger members, whose fro* 
wardness Sir Robert Teel had snubbed. He had appealed to the agriculturists, 

1 ifrid. 1027-28. Sj&ut81& ajZ){d.l028. 4/&{(2.io88. ^Ibid. 
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irhom Sir Bobert IPeel had diBappointed. But those feelings^ bitter and powerfol 
fiiough they might be, were weac compardSl with that to which Mr. Disraeli next 
n>pealed ; tor we poasxon upon which he played was religious bigotry. In 1845 
Sir Robert Peel proposed to increase the annual allowance to the Itoman CathoHo 
OoOegfe of Maynooth from £9,000 to je26,000. This grant was justified by all the 
cireimstsEiices. It had been condusiyely proved that the College was quite 
inefficient for its purposes ; that it could not teach the requisite number of 
stadaits-; and that it coidd not properly feed and house the few students it had. 
XoreoTer, tiie grant raised no question of principle, for if it were wrong to eadow 
ite Roman OeKmolics at all, a giant of £9,0iD0 a year was quite as much a violation 
of that princrole as a giant of £26^000 : and tiie violation of principle involved in 
a.gcant of £9,000 had been sanctioned by sucoessive Parliaments for fifty vears. 
The pfroposal of Sir Bohert Peel was accordingly supported by all the inteliiffent 
sod tolerant men of the House, irrespective of party. It was supported by Lord 
John RnaseD, the leader of the liberal party, oy a Radical so sturdy as Joseph 
fimne, and by an enemy so bitter of Teligious endowment as Richard Cobden. 
However, a measure which had the appearance of even giving the slightest support 
to&e Roman Catiiolic religion was certain to find vehement opposition from a 
flectioa of narrow-minded and big^oted people. As Macaulay, who spoke strongly 
in favour of the Bill, said, describing the commotion which Peel's proposal drew 
finth, — 

"llie Orangeman raises his howl, and Exeter-hall sets up its bray, and Mr. M'Neile 
is horror-stricken to tlunk that a still larger jnant is intended for the ''priests 
of Baal" at the table of '' Jezebel ;" and your Rx>te8tant operatives of Dubun call 
fior the impeachment of the Minister in exceedingly bad English. ** ^ 

Mr. Disraeli, for slU his indi£Ference to the Christian religion in any shape, saw 
a tide was flowing against the Minister; and, however dirty the tide might be, 
determiaed to take it at its flood. 

In Ihe character of Lord Bolingbroke, the statesman for whom Lord Beacons- 
field has so often expressed admiration, one of the worst features is that, though 
personally an infidel, he assiduously persecuted Dissenters. £v^ historian 
feels bound to express disgust at this, as one of the basest crimes in his scandalous 
career. Yet why should we waste our anger on Bolingbroke ? Bolingbroke is 
long gince dead ; but we have tiving among us, and influencing our destinies, a 
statesman who nas made quite as unscrupulous a use of religious infotuation. 

One of Mr. Disraeli's first points ac^inst Sir Robert Peel was the pains that 
statesman took to justify his actual poncy by reference to past examples. 

^The ri^t hon. Gentleman" said Mr. Ddsraeli, ''tells us to go back to pre- 
cedoits ; with him a great measure is always founded on a small precedent. He 
traces the steam-engine always back to the tea-kettle. His precedents are 
lenerallj tea-kettle precedents. " 3 




And then, again, he aired the grievances of young members : — 
" Whenever the young men of England allude to any great principle of political 
or Parliamentary conduct, are they to be recommended to go to a railway 
committee?"^ 
And next followed this famous description of Peel's statesmanship : — 
"Something has risen up in this country as fatal in the political world as it has 
Been in the landed world of Ireland— we have a great ParMamentaiy middleman. 
It is well-known what a middleman is ; he is a man who bamboozles one l>arty, 
ju^ plunders the ol^er, till, having obtained a portion to which he is not entitled, 
ie cries out, " Let us liave no party questions, but fixity of tenure. " ^ 
After this came an appeal to the IU>znan CathoUo members to vote against the 

^/&K{.Ixxix.0S7. 9 Ibid, 658. 9Ihid,5QL ^IhiA, 5 J&icr. 665-6. 
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BilL And this passa^ appears to me one of the most powerful Mr. Disraeli ever 
uttered. One figure is unquestionablv fine : — 

'' I cannot bauevej thex^ore/' said Mr. Disraeli, " that the Boman O^tholio 
gentlemen, on reflection — and I hope they will have time for reflection— will vote 
for this measure, when they consider what it is. Who is he who introduces it f 
He is the same individual whose Ueak shade fell on the tufishine of ywr hopes for 
more than a quarter of a century," ^ 

Finally, in his anziety to get support against the minister, Mj& Disraeli 
ippealed to those Whi^ whom he had been savagely abusing almost from liis 



boyhood, and to that Whig statesman whom he had once compared to an insects 

''As to the Whigs, I am almost in despair" he said, '* of appealing to their 
hereditary duties, their constitutional convictions, or their historical position; but 
I should have thought that the noble lord opposite was almost weary of bein^^ 
dragged at the triuihphal car of a conqueror who did not conquer mm in fair 
fight. I think the noble Lord might have found some inspiration in the writings 
of that great man whom he has so often quoted, and whose fame he attempts to 
emiQateb I should have thought that a man of the mind and spirit of the noble 
Lord — and he has a thoughtful mind and a noble spirit — ^might have felt that Mr. 
Fox would have taken that course which I still think the noble Lord, touched by 
his high position and the responsibility of that position, will still adopt." ^ 

And the speech wound up with these energetic passages : — 

« Let us in this House re-echo that which I believe to be the sovereign senti- 
ment of this coimtrjr ; let us tell persons in high places that cunning is not 
caution, and that habitual perfidy is not high policy of State. .... Let us bring 
back to this House that which it has for so long a time past been without— the 
legiticoate influence and salutary check of a constitutional Opposition. That is 
what the country requires, what the country looks for. Let us do it at once in 
the onl^ way in which it can be done, by dethroning this dynasly of deception, 
by putting an end to the Intolerable yoke of official despotism and Parliamentary 
imposture."' 

I have now flnished my account of the session of 1845. No impartial reader, 
it appears to me, can think that Mr. Disraeli comes well out of it, or Sir Bobert 
Peel iU. In the chief debate of the year — ^the debate on the Ma^ootii Grant— 
we find Mr. Disraeli taking the side of the bigoted and the stupid, and Sir Robert 
Peel that of the tolerant and the enlightened. We have seen that to further his 
private interests Mr. Disraeli appealed to the worst passions of the narrow-- 
minded ; while, to carry what he believed a good measure, Sir Bobert Peel dared 
to encounter violent prejudices, and to risk Bis personal and political interests. 
We now approach a session in which Mr. Disraeli and Sir Bobert Peel play the 
same parts on a more important scale. 



CHAPTEB XL 

SHE FALL OF FEEL. 

I HAVE, in the last and previous chapters,^ endeavoured to show the change that 
was gradually workinj? m the mind of Sir Bobert Peel on the question of Pro- 
tection. The Com Law and the Tariff of 1842 were a real advance in the 
direction of Free Trade; and the speeches of the Pl'emier in the ' succeeding 
sessions prove that the Premier's defence of Protection was growin£f perceptibly 
weaker. Durin^^ the recess of 1845, events occurred which brought a crisis to 
Sir Bobert Pee^ and rendered aU further hesitation and wavering on his part 

1 Ibid. 667. 3 Ibid, 508. > Ibid. 668-9. 
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impossible. The bUght attacked the potato in Irelandi and famine stared th& 
Irish people in the face. Those appalling antidpationfl rested first on newspaper 
reports, but b;jr-aQd-b7 public meetings, under the most responsible auspices, 
ooDfirmed the intelligence. Erervbody now knows that those gloomy prognos- 
tications were more than realised, ana that Ireland passed ttaK>ugh one of tbo 
most fearful famines knownon history. 

litis terrible problem then— the Iru^ people depriyed of their staple article of 
food and threatened with wholesale starvation^confronted Sir Kobert PeeL 
What possible solution could present itself to his mind but the admission of com 
free of duty ? This also was the remedy suggested by the Duke of Leioster and 
other Irishmen of authority. Moreoyer, the accounts of the condition of Kngland 
were also alarming. 

In addition to considering the condition of the two countries, we also must 
nnrd the state of political purties. 

^ The Anti-Corn Law League had reached gigantic proportions and oyerwhelming 
influence. Hie funds rai^ for its purposes were enormous ; its meetiiups, held 
All oyer the country, and at regular periods in the metropolis, became dauy more 
crowded cuud more enthusiastic; the country was stined by most eloquent 
political speakers, — ^by the poetic fenrour of'W. J. Fox, the passion of Bright, 
and the resistless common-sense of Cobden. Such was the posiuon of the League. 
The attitude of the Whifi;s was no less decided. On the 22nd Noyember Lord 
John Bussell addressed a letter to the electors of Uie City of London, denouncing 
the existing Com Law as ''the blight of commerce and the bane of agriculture. 
Ttaa justified the conclusion that the Whigs were prepared to unite with the 
Anti-Corn Law League in demanding the total repeal of me Com Laws. 

These, then, were the circumstances Peel had to face: famine threatened 
Ireland; the Anti-Corn Law League had beceme irresistible; the Whigs were 
ready to carry absolute Free Trade ; and he himself had lost the last sl^ead of 
\aa long-waning faith in the benefits of Protection. 

I now approach the difficult and much controyerted question — ^What was the 
Minister's duty in this position ? I haye already stated my yiews on ministerial 
and pariy obligations. ^ I laid it down as a general principle that a Tory 
Minister ought to leaye to a Liberal Ministry the carriage of Liberal measures, 
and vice veraA, There may be circumstances, howeyer, which justify a departure 
from this general rule. Were there such circumstances in the case of Sir Itobert 
Peelinl8l5? 

There was a considerable difference, imquestionably, between the yiews of 
Peel and of Lord John Russell on tiie question of Free Trade or Protection ; 
hot the difference was one of degree rather than of principle. There was almost 
aB great a gulf between the yiews of Lord John Buiraell — up to 1845 — and of Mr. 
Cobden, as between those of Sir Bobert Peel and of Lord John Bussell. In 1842, 
the proposals of Lord Bussell and of Peel did not represent the antagonism of 
Free Tntde and Protection. The plan of Sir Bobert Peel, as has been mentioned, 
was a duty regulated by a sliding-scale. The counter proposal of Lord John 
Rnssell was a fixed duty of 8s. Eyen assuming that Lord Jonn Bussell's scheme 
wonld haye resulted in cheaper com, his scheme is not the scheme of a Free 
Trader any more than that of Sir Bobert Peel The Free Trader is opposed to 
any duty whateyer, and therefore is equally hostile to a duty, whether it be a 
fixed one of &l, like that of Lord John Bussell, or a yariable one, like that of Sir 
fiobert PeeL But it is by no means clear that the plan of Sir Bobert Peel made 
imported com dearw than it would haye been under the plan of Lord John 
BuaseU. In the opinion of many Liberal journals of the period,, imported com 
wonld be actually cheaper under the slidmg-scale than under the fixed duty. 
And if that be so, Sir Bobert PeeVs plan was not only in principle no more 
ramoyed than Lord John Bussell's from the plan of a Free Trader, but was 
nearer to it in practice. 
— ... _^^_____^__ 

i See antet p. 4& 
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MoreoTer— to show sttll fariher that Lord Jolm Russell was nearly, if not qtdiw, 
as remoyed £rom the Free Traders as Sir Robert Peel — ^when Mr. YiUiers broug^'fe 
forward Us annual motion in favoiir of absolute Free Trade, Lord John BnBsell 
▼oted against it quite as persistently, up to 1845, as Sir Robert Peel. So far, 
then, as the personal claim to carry Free Trade is concerned, I think that that of 
Sir Robert Peel was equlJ to that of Lord John Russell 

The next question is — ^Did Peel's party podtion permit him to propose Free 
Trade ? Ana was there any difference between his jKMdtion with regard to Fi^ee 
Tbade, 'as a party leader, and that of Lord John Russell ? Did me poe&tiosL of 
Lord John Russell as a party leader giye him a claim — apart from his personal 
«laim — ^to pass Free Trade which Sir llobert Peel had not ? 

On all these questions, 1 think the answer must be decidedly againtt Sir Robert 
PeeL Whateyer were Sir Robert Peel's own opinions, he was the chief of the 
distinctly Protectionist party. It is nothing to the purpose that he had kept 
himself comparatiyely unpledged in fayour of Protection. What the m&jonty of 
the constituencies, in choosing a supporter of Sir Robert Peel, meant to return, 
was a supporter of Protection. On the other hand, a large body — ^what may be 
called the extreme left — of Lord John Russell's followers were Free Traders, and 
Lord John Russell's position, as the leader of this body of Liberals, plainly 
signified that he was the leeider of a party which, to say the least, was not 
dutinctly Protectionist. It, therefore, appears to me that, so far as the position 
of the two riyals as party leaders is concerned, Lord John Russell had, and Sir 
Robert had not, a right to pass Free Trade. 

But another consideration here steps in. There are circumstances in which the 
obligations of a statesman to his country may oyerrule his obligations to bis 

Sarty. A crisis may come which requires immediate action, and a narticular 
[iniister may be ^e only man capable of applying tiiat imperatiyely demazided 
action with the reamsite promptitude and completenesa In such drcumstances^ 
a Minister would obyiously be justified in adopting the measures required by the 
country, though he and his party might haye b^n opposed to those measures 
at ano&er time. 

Let us apply these considerations to the circumstances of Sir Robert Peel in 
1845. It can scarcely be denied that a crisis had come to the counixy, and that 
the crisis demanded immediate treatment. If the prospect of a majority of the 
population in one county being staryed^ and a large number of the popumtion in 
another bein^ half-staryed, be not a crisis ihat demands a prompt rouedy, what 
imaginable circumstances can constitute such a crisis ? 

Well, then, a crisis, a terrible crisis, haying come to the country, was Sir 
Robert Peel justified in assnming that he was the man to deal with it f Firstly, 
he was the Prime Minister, and, as such, was, for tibe time being, tiie person 
chiefly req>onsible for the condition of the country. The Opposition leader could, 
of course, be sent for, but Peel had already acquired the knowledge which the 
Opposition leader had yet to learn ; he had a Goyemment formed, colleagues who 
had worked wilii him for years ; Uie Opposition leader had yet his Cabinet to 
create, had yet to find colleagues who would agree with him and with each other. 
All these things must cause delay in the application of a remedy by the leader of 
the Opposition. Meantime, there was the threatened famine crying for immediate 
relief. 

But when we speak of Sir Robert Peel as Prime Minister in 1845, and, by yirtae 
of this office, as primarily responsible for the condition of the country, we giye 
but a faint notion of his responsibility. In point of fact. Sir Robert Peel was the 
dictator rather than the Prune liCnister of England, &om 1842 to 1845. Apart 
from the fact that he had a majority of ninety, his personal influence was com- 
manding. 

He found almost as imyarying support from the Liberals as from the Tories ; 
and, indeed, wheneyer the more fanatical of his own support^n deserted him, 
liberal speakers and yoters were ready to come to his rescue. Nor was this all : 
the Liberal members not only supported Peel against his own followers, but eyen , 
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MoboA thdr own leader; and speech after ipeeeh can be qnoied from the 
addresses of those times to prove that liberaliB founded higher hopes on Sir 
Bobert Peel tiian on Lord John RtisselL 

Under tach circumstances, it was not unnatural that Sir Bobert Peel should 
hare oome to look ^pon himself as something more than a party leader, as some- 
Hdn^ more than a l^ry chief : it is not smpriang that he should have come to 
^oDndflr himself, as others considered him, Minister of the country. ^ 

If, then, Sir Bobert Peel were the Minister of the countiy, it was his plain duty 
ko ooQgait its interests, eyen at the sacrifice of the interests of his party. 

Taking this view of his position, Sir Bobert Peel iux>posed to the members of 
kig Oabmet that the ports should be opened for the importation of com to the 
ifaurnng population of Ireland This was no new expedient ; but in the circum- 
gtances of this time everybody felt that the ports, if once opened, could never be 
«k»ed sf^ain. And, therefore, the proposal of Sir Bobert Peel was interpreted to 
mail ihe complete abandonment of Protection and the adoption of absolute 
free Tmde. Several of Peel's colleagues refused to accept his proposals ; and. 
having a divided Cabinet, he had no choice but to offer nis resignation. Lord 
Jolm Bussell was sent f4>r ; but failing in his efforts to form a Ministry, Peel was 
again caUed to power ; and having got rid of the colleagues — Lord Derby, then 
Laid Stanley, aznong^ the rest — ^who would not support nim, prepared his plans 
fat introducing Free Trade. 

It is needless to say that Peel's determinatioii to carry Free Trade supplied a 
very effective weapon to his enemies; and that his enemy-in-chief aid not 
hedtate to use the weapon to the utmost. 

!n» Protectionists all cfver the country called meetings to protest agalnM; what 
ihey called the treachery of Peel ; and speeches were made which would now 
euite a smile, but for the trano circumstances under which they were delivered. 
Two Dukes, their Graces of Bichmond and Buckingham, put themselves at the 
bead of the movement against PeeL His Grace of Bichmond seems to have been 
one of Ihe most insolent and stupid even of his name or order^ and his invectivea 
had something to do in steeling the determination and rousing the angry pride 
ofSirBobertPee]: 
In Ftoliament, as the reader will have already seen, there was, even at the 
dose of 1845, a pretty huge minority of malcontents on the Conservative benches. 
There were ^e fanatical Protestants whom Sir Bobert Peel had offended by his 
mall pecuniary addition to the Maynooth Grant; and there were the fanatical 
notectioinsts, whom his graduid advances towards Free Trade had estranged. 
And, besides, there was the great fact that Sir Bobert Pe^ had held almost un- 
wmnded power for four years. Th'e times were ripe for "Mf. Disraeli 
ParfiABoent was opened on 22nd January, 1846. The address in reply to the 
wn's Speech was ptv>posed by Lord Francis Egerton, and seconded by Mr. 
Beckett Denison, both converted Protectionists ; and when they had concIuded| 
"f Bobert Peel rose, and entered into lengthy explanations of the break-up and 
nlnequeat re-assembling of lus Cabinet m November and December of the 
piCTious year. After Sir Bobert Peel had sat down. Lord John Bussell got up, 
^ gave Mt version of his futile attempts to form a Government. '* "When tne 
tt)Ue lord <y>Dcluded," writes Mr. Disraeli, "the house, which, during the 
mmg had rarely been excited, was t&me and dispirited. ... It seemed 
that the curtain was about to fall, and certainly not to the disadvantage of the 
Sovemmeni In their position the first night of the session passed in serenity 
Wte comparatively a tnumph. With the elements of opposition however con- 
[wable so inert and desponding, the first ni^ht might give the cue to the 
^"^tiy. Perceiving this, a memMr, who, though on the tory benches, had been 

J lir. Cobden thus described the position of Peel at this crisis : " There is," he said, ** no 
Jjui in the world, wh^her he be the Grand Turk, or whether he be a Russian despot, who 
■s more power than Sir Robert Peel now bas in this country. He has the power, and I 
*7 be is a criminal and a poltroon if he hesitates a whit.— laftioortft'tf Cobaen tmA the 
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for two sessions in opposition to the ministry, ventured to rise and attack tihe 
minister."! 

This member is, of course, Mr. Disraeli He began dexterously enough in a 
modest and deprecatory tone: " After the announcement of the right lion. 
Gentleman that an early day was to be appointed for the discussion of tixaA 

Question, I should have abstained," he said, "from intruding myself on tho 
louse at the present moment, had it not been for the peculiar tone of the righii 
hon. Grentleman. I think that tone ought not to pass unnoticed. At the same 
time I do not wish to conceal my opinions on the general subject. I am not one 
of the converts." 2 

And then comes a skilful bit of self-pity and self-praise. ** I am," said Mr. 
Disraeli, ''perhaps, a member of a fallen party. "< This sentence^ whichy ive 
doubt not, Mr. Disraeli managed to utter in a very dolorous tone of voice, must 
have had a fine effect on the susceptible bosoms of the squires whom Sir "Rohert 
Peel had deserted. And then, too, what a picturesquely melancholy attitude it 

{>laces Mr. Disraeli himself ip. The Prime Minister of the country and his col- 
eagues had basely deserted principle. This sad example had been followed l>y 
many of their supporters — it might even be by all their supporters. Yet liere 
was Mr. Disraeli ready to stand alone in the isolation of solitary virtue. 

It is a very pretty picture indeed ; but let us see how far it is true to fact. 

''To the opinions, goes on Mr. Disraeli, "which I have caressed in -fchis 
House in favour of protection. I adhere. They sent me to this House, and if I 
had relinquished them I should have relinquished my seat also." ^ 

'* To the opinions which I have expressed in favour of Protection." WHat 
opinions ? 'When expressed ? I have given the reader an opportunity of reading 
Mr. Disraeli's expressions of opinions on Protection. I have shown that, in place of 
displaying an obstinate and cnivalric fidelity to Protection, he had shown ninis^f 
quite ready to advocate Free Trade. But that was in the davs when Sir Robert 
Peel had first come into power, might still be useful, and had proposed Free 
Trade measures which a powerless Protectionist minority had attacked. Now 
there was nothing to be gained from Sir Bobert Peel; and the Protectionists 
promised to be a numerous and powerful section. Hence Mr. Disraeli swallows 
nis Free Trade ideas of 1842, and boldly proclaims that he has ever been faithful 
to Protection. 

Nor ia this the only flagrant instance of false suggestion in the sentences I 
have quoted. To the declaration — the xmtrue declajration — ^that he himself had 
been in favour of F^tectionist principles in 1841, he adds the further declaration 
that his constituency bad chosen nim at the Greneral Election of that year, 
because of those Protectionist principles. But this is a representation of the 
election at 1841 uttedy at variance with that which Mr. Disraeli gave of it on a 
previous occasion. The reader will perhaps remember that, when describing the 
first E^peech of Mr. DisraeU in the newly-elected Parliament. I drew particular 
attention to what he said as to the elections then just ooncluaed. I pointed out 
that Mr. Disraeli distinctly denied that the question of Free Trade as against 
Protection was the issue on which the constituencies had pronounced against the 
Whigs and Lord Melbourne, and in favour of Peel and the Tories. He asserted 
over and over again, that the verdict of the constituencies was not that Protection 
should be maintained, but that Free Trade measures could be carried more 
efficiently by a Peel than bv a Melbourne administration. ^ 

Thus tne j)icture of the 41 election given by Mr. Disraeli in 1841 is diametri- 
cally opposite to that given of it in the passage of the speech in 1846 just cited. 

.^fter these preliminaries, Mr. Disraeh gave, in his happiest s^le, an illustration 
of the position of the Premier. " Sir," he said, " there is a difficulty in findings a 
■""^•"""^^-"^^■^^^"^^^'^"■"■"■^^■^"'^■^^^■"■"'^""""^^"^^■""■^^"■""""""^"■■"""■"""""'""""^^^"""""^^"•■■""^^^^"^^■^^^^■^ 

1 *' Lord George Bentlnck : a Political Biography ;" 2nd edition, pp. 66^ 

t Hansard, 8 S. IxxxiiL Ul-l!2. 

t im, 112. 4 IlicU 8 See ante, pp. 77-& 
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paraSel to the position of the right hon. (Gentleman in any part of histoiy. The 
only pandlel which I can find is an incident in the late war in the Levant, which 
was terminated by the policy of the noble Lord opposite. I rememher when that 
great strctgg^le was ta]dng place, when the existence of the Turkish empire was at 
stake, the late Sultan, a man of great energy and fertile in resources, was deter- 
mined to fit out an immense fleet to maintein his empire. Accordingly a vast 
armament w^as collected. It consisted of many of the miest ships that were ever 
built. The crews were picked men, the officers were the ablest that could be 
found, and botii officers and men were rewarded before they fought. There never 
was an armament which left the Dardanelles similarlv appointed since the day of 
Sofyman the Great. The Sultfui personally witnessed the departure of the fleet ; 
an the muftis prayed for the success of the ei^)edition, as all the muftis here 
{Hrayed for the success of the last general election* Away went the fleet ; but 
'wb&t was the Sultan's consternation when the lord high admiral steered at once 
mto the enemy's port ! Now sir, the lord high admiral on that occasion was very 
much misrepresented. He, too, was called a traitor and he, too^ vindicated him- 
self. ' True it is,' said he, * I did place myself at the head of this valiant armada 
—true it is that my Sovereign embraced me — ^true it is that all the muftis in the 
empire offered up prayers for my success ' but I have an objection to war. I see 
no use in prolonging the struggle, and the only reason I had for accepting the 
command was that I might terminate the contest bv betraying my master. ' And, 
or, these reasons offered by a man of great plausibility, of vast adroitness, have 
bad their effect, for — you may be surprised at it — ^but I assure you it is a fact, 
which by the way, the gallant officer opposite (Commodore Napier) can testify, 
Hiat he is at this moment the First Lord of tiie Admiralty at Constantinople, 
mider the new reign, "i 

Next, Mr. Disraeli drew an effective picture of the allegiance his party had 
given to Sir Kobert Peel — a very apt plan to ez6ite disgust at the Premier's sup- 
posed desertion of his party. "Well do we remember," said Mr. Disraeli "on 
this side of the Hon^^— perhaps not without a hlv^ — ^well do we remember the 
efforts which we made to raise nim to the bench on which he now sits. Who does 
not rememher tiie ' sacred cause of protection,' the cause for which Sovereigns 
were thwarted — Parliaments dissolved— and a nation taken in."^ 

This is the truest sentence in the whole speech; and one might, indeed, 
imagine that Mr. Disraeli was for once in his life really frank and ready to make 
a general confession of his sins. He certainly had a right to " blush" for his 
former slavish flattery of the man he was now attacking so bitterly. 

He then describes Sir Robert Peel, as "a man who never originates an idea — a 
watdtier of the atmosphera" "Such a person," he added, "may be a powerful 
Minister, but he t5 no more a great stataman than the man who gets up behind a 
carriotge is a great whim"^ 

It will have been ooserved that many of Mr. Disraeli's attcuiks on Sir Robert 
Peel are founded on the m(^ frivolous bases. I have already given in full a scene 
where Mr. Disraeli accused the Premier of being the friend and patron of a man 
who had been engaged in a plot for the massacre of the citizens of London, and 
tile assassination of the king. It has been seen that this charge was utterly 
Irithout foundation; and it has also been seen that the miserable excuse Mr. 
t)iaraeli had to advance for the flagrant offence of bringing this completely 
unfounded chaise, was that he had he&n irritated by a taunting cheer from the 
Premier, and that he wanted to say something disagreeable in return. I think I 
am justified in saying that— in prize-ring phr^eology — ^this was hitting below the 
belt. 

But lifr. Disraeli's conduct during the session of 1845 was fair play itself in 
comparison with his conduct during the session I am now describing. It will be 
found that the most innocent and accidental phrases of Sir Robert Peel are tor- 
tured by Mr. Disraeli into intentional insults of the Toiy party; that references 



1 Ibid, 113-14 « Ibid, 116. « Ibid. 116. 
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are made to painful transactions of the past from aJl mention of whidi a delicate- 
' minded man would recoil ; that, in fact, there is no misrepresentatioi^ no calumziy, 
no rhetorical tricky from which the assailant of Peel feels boxmd to wirink. 

I am about to give the first instance of gross and {dainly wSful misrepresenta- 
tion. In the course of his speech, Sir Robert Peel had used the expression it was 
"no easy task to ensure the united action of an ancient monarchy, a proad 
aristocracy, and a reformed constituency. "^ 

This a^lears to me one of the most innocent sentences eyer spoken liy an. 
orator. K^erybody knows — ^it is a platitude of English politics, that the functions 
and prerogatiTes of the English Crown, and of the different Houses of Parliament 
are ul-defiied, if not undennable. It is known to ererybody that each of those 
pi^s of the Ck)nstitution has powers in theory which could not be put into force 
without producing collision; and that it is only by compromise, bv suspension in 
action of purely logical claims, that the different parts of the Constitutiozi are 
able to work harmoniously. Clearly, then, an English Minister has the task of 
reconciling by tact and good management the theoretically irreconcilable claimB 
of the Ei^lish Oown, tiie English House of Lords, and the English House of 
Commons. Is not that plainly what Sir Bobert Peel's sentence was meaiit to 
convey ?— and that the duty became the more difficult because of tiie antiqui^ of 
the first, the pride of the second, and the popular character of tiie third ? Biaik 
the dishonest use to which Mr. Disraeli put Peel's sentence : — 

"The Minister," writes Mr. Disraeli, chuckling oyer his mean triumph v-ears 
after, "perhaps too contemptuous of his opponents, had not guarded aU. his 
approaches. His depreciation of those party ties by which he mid risen, in an 
assembly, too^ in which they are wisely reyerenced ; . . . and above all his 
sifffiyficaTU intimcUion that an ancieTU monarchy and a proud aristocracy migju not he 
compa^QjiU %oUh a reformed house of common* — at least unless he were Ministear-^ 
offered some materials in the hancJIing of which the least adroit could scarcely fail. "' 

I tiiink it reauires no further ailment to show that Mr. Disraeli puts a forced 
— more, a plainly false interpretation on Sir Bobert Peel's words. As he does this, 
writing in coolness, years after the event, we are hot surprised to find him making the 
same misrepresentation in a speech to an excited assembly. Here are his words : — 

" Follow him ! — ^Who is to follow him, or why is anybody to follow him, or is 
anybody to f oUow him ? 'What does he mean to do — ^this great statesman, yyho 
taUcs with a sneer of an 'ancient monarchy' and a '{>roud aristocracy,' and the 
difficulty of reconciling them with a reformed constituency; and who teUs ns 
that we are but drags on the wheel, and that he is the onhr driver? Have we 
arrived at that ? Is that the opinion of the majority of this House, or even of the 
miuOTity — of the majority of the country, or even of the minorit]r? I* it theisr 
opinion that ancient monhrchies and proud aristocracies are i^xmyenierU lumber, to 
he got rid of on ihefrst convenient opportunity^ — that th^y are things irreconcHahle teith 
a r^ormm constituency f reformed under tms Minister's own protest, in spite of 
his own protest, this man who comes forward and tells us he is devoting nimself 
to this country, and sacrificing himself to his Soverei^ and that he is the only 
man who can advise you what counsel it is most expedient for ^ou to pursue V*^ 

The speech closes with a highly virtuous eulogy on the merits of consisteaicy, 
and a severe homily on the vice olpolitical insincerity. 

"Letmen stand,** exclaimed Mr. Disraeli, '^by^princgpile hy u^ich they rise — rMfht 
or wron^. I make no exc«ption. If they be in the wroi^, they must retire to that 
shade of j^vate life with which our present rulers nave often tiireatened nsL 
.... Do not, then, because you see a great personage giving up his opinions^ 
do not cheer him on— do not yield so ready a reward to politicat tergiversationm 
Above all, maintain the line of demarcation between parties; for it is only hy 
maintaining the independence of party that you can maintain the intetgril^ ol 
public men, and the x>ower and influence of Parliament itsetf."^ 

1 Ibid. 94. 8 Hansard, 8 S. IxxxiiL 116-17. 

2 " Life of Bentinck," 59-7 ; edition of 1852. 4 Hansard, 8 S. IxxxiiL 122-3. 
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"The oppQiiime,'' nys Mr. Disraeli, oritidsingftfterwardB his own speedy ''ia 
a popuJar assembly, has sometimes more success than the weightiest efforts ol 
iBMarch and reasoa "^ 

Mr. Disraeli, the reader will perceiTe, attributes the success of his speech rather 
fo tiie passions of his audience than to the merit of what he said. And assuredly 
ibe success of such an address is one of the most amusing, or, otherwise reparded^ 
<HM of die most saddening episodes in political history. Mark first the £umaHi 
ftnmok Here we have on one side a Minister engaged in the great task of mak- 
ing food accessible to the poor of three nations, threatened oy famizkeu Hiia 
J^mister is denounced for inconsistency, and the deafening cheers of an English 
hrliiunent, by a man whose whole life had been a series of the most notorious 
moonaistencies. "Do not yield so ready a reward to political tergiversatioi^'' 
nys Mr. Disraeli, who had, as eyerybody in the House ox Commons knew, sought 
ddction first as a Radical, and a short time after as a Tory ; who had first advo- 
cated and then opposed IMennial Parliaments and Vote by Ballot ; who had first 
oondemned and arterwards defended the Irish Tithes and the Irish (^urch ; who 
bad finrfe sought the aid of O'Connell and of Hume, and had afterwards doiounoed 
them; who had adyocated Free Trade in 1841 and 1842 as vehemently as he now 
adyocated Protection; who had for years fawned upon the man whom he was 
then endeavouring to hunt for ever from power. Of whom are we to think more 
meanly— of Mr. Disraeli or of the large-acred and small-brained fanatics by whom 
be was dieered ? 

On Tuesday, January 27, Sir Robert Peel introduced his Bill on the Com Laws, 
the nature of which may be briefly described as a proposal for the total abolition 
of those lawa 

A desultory conversation^ but no discussion, took place on the first ni^ht, and 
a fortnight was to elapse before the real debate b^g^an. In that fortnight the 
podtion of Mr. Disraeh was greatly changed : from bemg a mere f ree-lanoe, he had 
oecome one of the chiefs of a compact party. 

The leader of the Protectionist opposition wac^ as everybody knows, Lord 
George Bentinck. It was a strange cnoice ; but it turned out to be wiser than 
vaa at first thou^t. Lord Qeorge had sat in eight Pariiaments without making 
any mark, or t^ng any particular interest in its proceedings. All hif timei 
and energy had be6n devoted to hunting and racing. He was without much 
talent, hwl little ambition, and was a wretched speaker. Besides all this, he was 
nch and noble. Such a man, properly handled, would be a real Marquess ol 
Carabfts to our Vivian Grey. 

The debate on the Com Law dragged its weary length along ; ProteetSonist^ 
member after member rose to repeat well-worn fallacies, or to give dreary echoes 
of Mr. Disraeli's attacks on Sir Robert PeeL^ It was not till February 20 tiiiat 
Ur. Disraeli himself spoke. 

Mr. Disraeli bc^gan oy a definition of party obligationa He maintained that 
party is pubUc opinion embodied ; that Sir Robert Peel received office as the repre- 
Matative of that section of public opinion which opposed Free Trade; and tnat, 
therefore, it was not Ms province, but that of Lord John Russell and the Liberal 
pwty, to carry Free Trade. 

The theories he laid down on party obligations will find general acceptance t 
bat they are in direct contradiction with the acts of Mr. Disraeli when he >»iTna«lf 

i"UfeofBentuick,"66. 

* Those dull aad stupid speedies receive obsequioos eulogisms from Mr. Dislaeli, whOi 
^en writing: the Life of Bentinck, was not yet seeuze in his leadership <^ the oountiy 
P»^. MrTPhmp Miles " deUvered a weU-dkpMted speeeh."— 2;»/e of BerUinck, 82<S. Sir 
WiUiuii Heatiioote's speech was one "of admirable ability," "alike remarkable tot its yaust, 
temperate, and ingenious views, and its graceful rhetoric and fhwing elocutioo."— IMci. 88l 
llr. Stafford "repued to the Secretary at Wur in a speech of uncommon spirit and success.** 
"Ihid. 85. The Harquis of Oranby "proved to the house that he had carefully and deeidy 
■todied the question under discussion, and gave an earnest of that prominence in dento 
which he has subsequently achieved and sustained."— /&»d. 85 ; etc., etc., etc. 
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was a holder of office. Like Sir Robert Peel, he had to "educate" his party into 
a desertion of their principles. As Sir Bobert Peel abandoned Protection to carry 
Free Trade, Mr. Disraeli abandoned opposition to any chanfi^e in the franchise 
that he might cany Household Suffrage. Aye, more than this — ^as will soon be 
seen — ll^TlHsraeli, when he became one of the leaders of a Protectionist Ministry, 
surrendered Protection quite as readily and as submissiyely as did the man. he 
was attackin£^ in this speech. 

Besides, Mr. Disraeh has not only practised, but preached, a gospel of party 
obligations in exact contradiction to that he is laying down in 18l6, and in exact 
accordance with the theories and acts of Sir Bobert PeeL The reader will not 
forget that in his "Vindication" he declared that Sir Bobert Peel had a perfect 
right to bring forward in 1834, as Ministe^ measures which he had opposed when 
in opposition. He laughs to scorn the " mmous dilemma of insincerity or apos- 
tacy. "I will grant, he writes, "that Sir Bobert Peel and his colleagues nad 
preTiously resisted the measures which they then proposed ; " but he justifies this 
abandonment of principle on the ground that, if such measures had not been 
carried, Peel and his piarty could never again exercise power ; they would have 
"conceded to the Whigs a monopoly of power under the specious title of a 
monopoly of reform. " ^ 

This is exactly the argument Sir Bobert Peel, and still more, the Duke of 
Wellington, gaye for carrying Free Trade in 1846. Free Trade, they ari^ed^ is 
inevitable : Ihe Whigs have, through their leader, declared their determination 
to carry it. The question for us, then is, whether we or they shall carry Free 
Trade ? Are we to concede * * to the Whigs a monopoly of power under the specious 
title of" Free Trade? If the Mr. Disraeli of 1846 had oeen consistent with the 
Mr. Disraeli of 1835, he would have most highly applauded the conclusions of Sir 
Bobert Peel and his colleagues. In place of meeting them with the " famous 
dilemma of insincerity or apostcujy," ne should have been gratified by their 
practice of his own preaching. ^ 

Mr. DisraeU next spoke on February 27, taking a very discreditable part in a 
yery discreditable scena It will be remembered that in the session of 1845 he 
alluded to the painful collision that had taken place in 1843 between Sir Bobert 
Peel and Mr. Cobden, after the assassination of Mr. Drummond, Sir Bobert Peel's 
secretary. In 1846 Sir Boljert Peel and Mr. Cobden were on the best of terms : 
with characteristic good taste, Mr. Disraeli again sought to open tiie old sore 
between them. 

Speaking of some condemnation that had been passed on foul-mouthed Mr, 
Ferrand, Mr. Disraeli asked why did not "the Members of the League " vindicate 
their " character as to assassination," which had been impugned by Sir Bobert 
Peel? "Why not," he said, "prosecute the right hon. Baronet? Here is an 
* antler'd monarch of the woods ; why hunt 'small deer ?* " ^ 

After this thrust at the Premier came the celebrated attack upon "Mr, Boebuck's 
"melodramatic malignity and Sadler's Wells sort of sarcasm.".^ 

Let us turn from these wretched personalities, and this attempt to stir up old 
discords, to the manly and generous contrast presented in tiie speeches of Sir 
Bobert Feel and Mr. Cobden. The Premier decUu^ that the expression he had 
used had been totally misunderstood ; and if he had not sufficiently e^laaned this 

1 See ante, p. 491 

s Mr. Disraeli was not satisfied with preaching this doctrine of party obligations in the 
"Vindicati&n;** he afterwards, as we all know, not only acted upon it, but preached it most 
vif^orously in 1867. Speaking at EdinburRrh, after he had carried Household Suffrage, he 
aaid that it would have been *^ a fatal position that one of the great eonetUutional parties 
of Englani aho^jUd comnence their programme by the culmission t^t upon the moet 
wnporiant and interesting qf puble questions they toere to be considered to be di^arred 
from ever inter/erui^."-H[Speech of the Ohancellor of the Exchequer at Edinburgh.) Apply 
this principle to the position of Sir Bobert Peel with regard to f^ee Trade in 18&, and does 
It not recommend Sir Bobert Peel's line of action ? 

s Hansard, 8 S.bcxxiv. 244. ^Ibid.2it, 
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beiore, he was rejoiced at the new opporttmity for ''folly and unequiyocally 
withdrawing cm imputation on the hon. Member for Stockport^ which was thrown 
out in the heat of debate under an erroneous impression of his meaning." i Mr. 
Cobden spoke in exactly the same spirit. He acknowledged that ''he too felt 
regret for the terms in which he had alluded to the right hon. Baronet. He 
sincerely hoped," he said, rebuking though not naming Mr. Disraeli, "that all 
dther he (Mr. Cobden) or the right hon. Baronet had previously said on that sub- 
ject, would be obliterated from their recollection, ana that no one on either side 
of the House, after what had passed that night, would attempt to reyive the 
matter, or maloe any allusion to it." > 

On this same night (February 27) the debate on the Oom Law, which had 
dragged its weaiy length along for twelye nights, was at last brought to a close. 
Lord Greoiige Bentinck was the last speaker. 

Mr. Disraeli's account of this speech is one of the most amusing things even he 
has written. The speech was a mass of ill-digested information — the production 
of a mind quite incapable of grasping principles, and of a ma^ who, entirely 
unaccustomed to serious thou^t or to commercial questions, flattered himsea 
that he had mastered a subject by cramming his head with figures. The speech, 
too^ is filled with dark forbodii]^ and prophecies; the destruction of Kngliflh 
-prosperitv and the setting of England's sun are proved to ineyitably result m>m 
Free Traae. Yet this production of a narrow, prejudiced, and untramed intellect 
receives terms of praise from Mr. Disraeli that would be fulsome, even if the 
adulation had been offered to a great and enlightened %tatesnian. It was "recog- 
iHsed very soon," writes Mr. Disraeli, "tiiat Bentinck was master of his subject. • 

"Sir Bobert Peel looked round very often with tiiat egression of appreciation 
which it was impossible for his nature to refuse to paruamentary success, even 
when the ability displayed was hostile to his projects, ^ and so on. 

Immediatelv after the conclusion of Lord Geoive Bentinck's speech the division 
was taken. Here was the result, in Mr. Disraeus own beautiful language : — 

"In a house of five hundred and eighty-one members present, the amendment 
of the protectionists was defeated only by ninety-seven; and two hundred and 
foriy-two gentlemen, in spite of desertion, difiiculty, and defeat, still maintained 
the 'chastity of their honour.' " ^ 

Thus foiled in their first attempt to stop the Com Bill, the Protectionists re- 
sorted to a policy of delay, and shiank £rom no dodge to posipone the measure 
to such a late date that the House of Lords might have a decent excuse for 
exercising its chief function of delaying just and necessary measures. The 
Crovemment. unfortunately for themselves, helped the plans of their enemies by 
the introduction of an Irish Coercion Bill 

During the year 1845, there was a more than usually severe outbreak of crime 
in Ireland. Murder walked rampant through the land. The murders were of 
two classes : some of them were committed by landlords, and were called legal ; 
some were committed by tenants, and were, of course, illegal. In the session of 
1846, Sir Bobert Peel Drought in an Act to put down crime; but, curiously 
enough, the Bill proposed to put down only one quaHty of crime : it proposed to 
extiipate illegal murder, whicn is, of course, dangerous, but left untouched legal 
xnurder, which is infinitely more perilous. 

Now, this Bill interfered in a curious way with the Com Law measure, and placed 
Vtio Grovemment in a strange and awkward dilemma. They were, of course, most 
anxious to pass the Com Law Bill ; and to pass it quickly in the House of Commons. 

On the other hand, a Bill which had the repression of assassination as its pro- 
fessed object, of course demanded immediate attention, and if the circumstances 
permitted, should be immediately forced by the Government into law. 

However, against the rapid passage of the Bill, three obstacles immediate^ 
«rose. In the first place, as has been seen, it was the determination of the PSro- 
tectionists to postpone, if possible, the third reading of the Com Bill till after 
■■ III . I I ■ 

lZWd.248. * Ibid. US-9. » "Life of Bentinck," 97. *lhid. »I6id. 109. 
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Easter, in the hope of thug defeating it by delay; the introduction of a now, 
important, and s&ongly oj^sed Bill offered them, of course, an opportojaity 
which was extremely tempting for carrying out this purpose. 

Nect, the Irish members, wno followed the lead of Gonnell, were of opinion 
that the Bill was cruelly oppresslye and altogether uncalled for; and— « snaallj 
but at the same time compact and determined section — ^Uiey had resolyed. to 
oppose the Coercion Bill at every stage. 

Finally, there were the Whigs, who were not enthusiastic in favour of the SHI,, 
and who, of course, would be more than human if they had not some desire to 
profit by tiie break-up which the measure caused in the Conservature ranks. 

On Monday, March 80, leave was asked to introduce tiie Coercion Bill. As 
everybody Imows, this request is usually granted as a matter of course, but so 
strong had grown the desire to oppose the Bill, that even this favour was denied, 
and a strai^ coalition — ^the herald oi future and fatal coalitionB-^to<^ place, 
^e amendment was proposed by Sir William Somerville, an Irish Whig, aufi 
seconded by Mr. &mth O'Brien, a Bei>ealer; and was supported with equal 
ardour by Lord John Bussell and Daniel O'ConnelL And, finally, the no^ 
tecltt(«iste gave it but a conditional support. The result was that Ihe Irisli 
members and the Whigs succeeded in preventing Sir Robert Peel from passioAr 
the first reading of the Coercion Bill before Easter, and the Easter vacation f ouna 
the Government decidedly lowered in prestige. They were still further damagped 
by the events which took place immediately after the end of the recess, f or^ 
owing to various causes, a wnole week passed without their making the slightost? 
iTogreaa eitiier with their Com or their Coercion BilL In the meantime, another 
ian^ar to the Government had arisen * a rojoprochement was taking place between 
thel^tectionists and those of the Irish members — like Mr. Smiui O'Brien — wb;^ 
were violently opposed to the Coeroion, and but lukewarm^ attached, if nolk 
hostile,, to the Com Law BilL On April 24 — ^by way of findmg out whether & 
coalition against the Coercion Bill and the Ministry was possible betweoi the twe 
sections — ^Mr. Smith O'Brien asked Lord Geoi:ig[e Bentinck — inter alia — ^whether, 
in the present condition of Ireland, his Protectionist friends would consent to a 
temporary opening of the ports to com, free of duty. This question led to a 
long debate, tiius again interfering with the progress of the Coercion BilL Such 
a repetition of faimre seriously alarmed both the Government and the chief^ 
advocates of Free TVade. Mr. Cobden rose to comj^lain of tiie Protectionists 
and of the Government j of the former for their factious opposition, and of th* 
latter for tiieir introduction of the Coeroion BilL 

Jn the course of this speech, Mr. Cobden used a sentence by accident which 
had serious results. He was arguing that whatever temporary success the 
coalition of the member for limerick (Mr. Smith O'Brien) and Lord Creor^ge 
Bentinck might have in defeatinj^ Sir Robert Peel's measure, the Com Iawb wex^ 
doomed. These laws might stm be supported by the friends of Lord Georgt^ 
Bentinck, but there were other people to oe considered— there were the people oC 
Bngland. ''I don't mean," went on Mr. Cobden, *Hhe country party, but the 
peojple living in the towns, and who will govern this country. " ^ 

Toe last sentence in this passage is open to misunderatanding— -if taken by 
itself. It might be interpreted to mean that the towns should govern th# 
country. Bu^ taking the passage in conjunction with what preceded and 
lollowed it, the meaning is plainly enough tMs : that, however these aristocratio 
landlords might rave, whatever devices they might employ to defeat Sir Robert 
Feed's Bill, ue people generally were determined that, for once and all, the Com 
Xsiwa diould be alxuished. That this was the meaning of it is made perfectly 
dear by the sentence which f oUows : — 

" I tell him that the JEnglith veopU and ths SeUchj.and the Weltkf and I helieve 
the Irish too, are, from what I nave heard, determined not to be content with a 
suspension, but to have a total abolition of the Com Law." > 

1 HaosMd, 8 S. Izzzv. 1010. i Jbid, lOlO-U, 
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Th» speech of Mr. Cobden was, as a whole, f ayomable to the Gtoyernment, and 
a eartaahmg oondeinnatioiL oi the taotios of the ProteotionistaL It reoeiYed 
aocordmc^jj' a considerable amount of applause from the Treasury Bench ; and 
lir. Disraeli, knowing the readiness to take offence of the ins<dent dullards b^ 
wb0m he was follow^, saw that this circumstance migfat be utilised against Sir 
Bobert PeeL He first accused Mr. Cobden of defining the people of EnglaiMl " aa 
ihe peracma who live in the towns" — ^which, as I have shownyVas altogether a 
foroed construction on Mr. Cobden's words : and then went on to say, — 

*' The ijg^t hon. Bartmet immediately cheered that ei^Hression. The ciroum« 
stance struck me at the time ; for it came from the same r^ht hon. indiyithial 
who was once so proud of bdng at the head of the G^iitlemen of ESngland. At 
the momMit that the hon. Member for Stockport, in a tone of menace, threatened 
the country ^arty with the control of pubho opinion, and said that a powerful 
sentiment of indignation would arise among the people of TSngland at theur con« 
duct, in tbB most frank and open spirit he ffaYC them his de&tion of what tho 
people were, as being the inhabitsmts of the towna The light hon. Baronet 
cheered that sentiment — ^he accepted tiiat definition." ^ 

This is the second example I haye given, in my account of this session, of the 
unseraptilous use Mr. Disraeli is ready to make of an accidental phrasCb The 
reader has not forgotten to what purpose Mr. Disraeli put Sir Kobert Peel's 
innocent words with regard to an ancient monarchy, a proud aristocracy, and a 
Tsf onned House of Conunons. And here again we haye him pursuing the same 
kind of tactica Is this mode of warfare honest— is it honourable ? Is the 
greatest victory obtained by such weapons a yictory to be proud of ? 

I baye shown that the phrase of Mr. Cobden was ixmocent enough; that all he 
meant to say was that the people were determined and able to overcome faction. 
But su|^f>08e Mr. Cobden's words had the meaning attributed to them by Mr. 
Disraeb, was Mr. Disraeh justified in making his charge against Sir Bobert Peel? 
fi?eQ if Sdr Bobert Peel thought the tovms should rule the country, was it likely 
that a man of his cautious character would cheer the expression of such an 
opinion f But what did Mr. Disraeli care about fair play when he had an enemy 
to strike ? He saw an opportunity for playing on Uie folly and mean passions of 
his Protectionist followers ; why should he — ^'a b^ng reckless of all things save 
Ms own prosperily " — whj shomd he not catch at the chance ? 

A long and desultory discussion ensued, and the natural result followed. Mr. 
Disraeli was shown by Mr. Cobdm to have totally misrepresented his words ; Sir 
Bobert Peel, confirmed by several others, proved that Mr. Disraeli's assertion 
that he had cheered the supiK>sed definition was incorrect; and Mr. Disraeli had 
to apologise both for the mxarepresentation and the false charge. > Was there 
eyer a man of any importance who had to withdraw so many serious personal 
charges? Yet mark how, in spite of detection after detection, refutation after 
refotation ; in iB^te of a long series of abject apology following upon confident 
aasesrtion — he goes on in his path of vituperation imabashed. 

The first readiog of the Coercion BiU was passed on the 2nd of May. It was 
•imported by Lord John BusseU, by Lord George Bentinok, az^d the greater pari 
of Uie Protectionist members. ' And thus the Ministry were relieved of one of 
tfaa ^reat obstacles in their way, and had reason to hope Ihat their Com Law 
wouM pass without much further delay. 

Sir Kobert Peel, however, reckoned without his host ; even yet he did not 
know the lengths of absurdity to which the Protectionist orators were prepared to 

% Mr. DIsneli had the ooolness to conclude his vpology with these words : "But I would 
wlsb the House to understand that— whatever mav be our party struggles, or what is called 
personal acrimony, tohich I never did feelf that is the truth—/ wud not for a moment 
think qf riHng to take advantage of a eheer, and to make a choree, had I the eHghteet 
doubt about the maUor/'''Ibid, 1021. 

S Mr. Disraeli did not YOio.~-Life of Bentinck, 206. 
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ffo. In the course of his speech on the Coercion Bill, Sir Robert Peel happened 
to make casually the remark that the restrictions on trade, which he formerly 
believed to be '^im^litic/' he then believed to be also imjust. Lord Greorgpe 
Bentinck actually raised a debate on this phrase ! 

In the course of this ** injustice debate," as he himself calls it,^ Mr. Disraeli 
made a long speech, of which the only point worth noticing is that he had — shall 
I call it the coura^ ?— to quote Mr. John Stuart Mill as a friend of Protection 1 ' 
This audacious misrepresentation met with speedy punishment. On May 8, Mr. 
Boebuck, rising to sf^ak on the Com Bill, devoted, as he was fond of doing- in 
those days, some of his attention to Mr. Disraeli, and made an attack on that 
gentleman, which is to my mind quite as powerful as any Mr. Disraeli made on 
Bir Bobert Peel, with the important addition that it was wholly true, while the 
attacks of Mr. Disraeli were often partly false. In this speech, Mr. Boebuck 
touched the very root of Mr. Disraelr s motives, and of the success oi his oratory; 
and he showed that it was to the mean passions and dull intelligences on which 
Mr. Disraeli played, and his unscrupulous skill in playing upon them, we must 
Attribute the success of his harangues. Beferring sconSpully to Mr. Disraeli's 
ridiculous assumption of a knowledge of political economy, Mr. Boebuck went on : 
" He would leave out of consideration c^l the garnish that surrounded this propo- 
sition of the hon. Member's, because the hon. Member understood perfectly w^ell 
the temper of the House, and knew that however backward might oe his vj^eech—^ 
however mallow hit rearming — no matter what fallacies he might put foncard — still, if 
he seasoned it with a little personality, it would he sure to pass." * 

Mr. Boebuck next took up Mr. Disraeli's oft-repeated charge of inconsistency 
against Sir Bobert Peel, and was easily able to show with what ill-grace it came 
from him above all other men. Mr. Disraeli, he said, " had begun life as a tra- 
gedian; but he had since then left off tragedy, and he now found it much more 
successful to devote his talents to genteel comedy."^ Then he recalled to Mr. 
Disraeli's memory the days when he — ^the rampant True Blue of the moment — ^was 
AprotSgS of Mr. Hume and O'Connell; and he reminded Mr. Disraeli, who had 
just indulged in an attack of characteristic impertinence on Badicals, that he 
himself ''had been in tiie habit of going to meetings at Marylebone spouting 
radicalism. "<^ Finally, summing up Mr. Disraeli's motives and principles, he 
declar^ that it was not quite fair to twit one man about his ** chanp^e of opinion, 
while another man was found who took up a particular aeb of opimons, at a time 
whai his own personal interests were concerned, and when he thmglvt he might get 
something from a party by joining them, and s^rwards. on failing by one set of 
•opinions to gain any r^peird for nimself, picks up anotner. and jpTays an opposite 
<lvara/ier from the same motive. For a man to complain of tnat sort of change was 
what he could xmderstandj but that change was, ne thought, not like a statesman, 
but like something else." ^ 

Those charges of inconsistency— of gross and interested inconsistency, brought 
by Mr. Boebuck against Mr. Disraeli are, as the reader of these pages will see, 
founded on indisputable fact. How comes it, then — ^what can we uiink of the 
intelligence of the Pjrotectionist members, when such a man was edlowed to lead 
a crusade against another man's inconsistency ? 

Finally, Mr. Boebuck proved that Mr. Disraeli had been gailty of the grossest 
and most barefaced misrepresentation of Mr. John Stuart Mill's meaning. 

Mr. Disraeli made an extremely lame attempt to answer this unanswerable 
attack ; put forward his old claim to perfect consistency ; and gave a new version, in 
addition to the many he had already propounded, of his relations with O'Conne^^ 
In the course of his explanation on this latter point, he spoke of the Irish tribune 
as ''a great man;" an estimate very different from the contemptuous and under- 
rating tone he had adopted towards him in fdl he had written and said from 1835 
up to this year. 

1 Life of Bentinck, 217. 3 J2»i(i. 274-6. ^Ihxd, 7 Ibid. ^fr9-Q(k 

1 Hansaid, 8 & Ixxxvi. 88-91 4/M(f.276. •Ibid, 
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nniere is only one fault, perhaps, to be found with the tone of Mr. Boehack's 
reply to Mr. Disraeli It is the fault which has been laid to the charge of a pre- 
TiouB 'w^ork of mine on Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Boebuck, as I am accusea of 
doin£^, took Lord Beaconsfield too seriously. I deny that this charge has any 
foundation against me. I have brought heavy charges against Lord Beaconsfielo, 
and I have pressed them home, but to me his inconsistencies, his want of prin- 
ciple, his alternate support and denunciation of the same men, appear a perfectly 
natural outg^wth of his character. However grave the situation, however 
momentous the circumstances, — ^whether he be t|ie Corypheus of an enthusiastie 
party of youth, religion, and feudalism^ or the leader of an infuriated faction 
against the alleged abandonment of principle by a great Conservative chief, — 
imether he be we financial minister of the greatest commercial country in the 
world, or whether he reach the still higher position of being the sole arbiter of the 
fiyes and fortunes of millions of men, existing and to come, — ^in all those situa- 
tions, I say, he retains, to any clear-eyed student of his character, his original 
littleness. Behind the greatness, and, in some cases, the torible solemni^ of 
the occasion, and behind Lord B^tconsfield's own mask of honest anger, of aeep 
piety, of lofty patriotism^ of real seriousness of character, you can see, if you 
have bat an eye, young Vivian Grey in a drawing-room^ saying pleasant nothings 
to edUy women, playine skilfully on the passions of vam and weak men, — frivo- 
lous;, ^notistic, self-seeking, utterly insincere. And, even if you be but purblind, 
there is no excuse for you not seeing through Lord Beaconsfield. For the mar- 
yeUous thing about this great and most successful of charlatans is, that he is a 
self-confessed charlatan. He has deceived this country in the very way in which 
he said he would deceive it, and by the very means : the mountebank, before pro- 
ceeding to his performance, took ms audience behind the scenes. 

When Lord Beaconsfield, in his Vindication, gravely quotes a passage from 
Bolingbroke in support of a certun set of political views, I at once go back to the 
scene in "Vivian urey" where that youi^ gentleman invents a sentence from 
Bolingbroke in confirmation of certain opinions. When he speaks in the most 
seemingly serious manner in defence of tne Com Laws, the passage in ** Vivian 
Grey" comes back to my memoiy in which Mr. Stapylton Toad's success in dis- 
honestly playing the same part is told with a great deal of admiration. When 
Lord Beaconsfield pays court, with indecent ostentation, to Hume, or to Peel, or 
to Bentinck, I simply see a real Vivian Groy paying comt to a Uve Marquess of 
Carabas. When Lord Beaconsfield openly violates all political principle, I re- 
member he is the writer of the aphorism that in pelitics there is no honour. 
When he panders to the meanest passions of the Rx>tectiomst party, I recall that 
he professed his intention of regarding mankind as a base herd whose weaknesses 
were to be humoured, and whose vilest passions were to be assumed, and who to 
the wise man were merely a ^reat game. FLoally, when I see him opposing a 
measure that was to rescue imllions from starvation, or adopting a policy wat 
znight bring a bloody death to hundreds of thousands, I remember ms own descrip- 
tion of himself as a being reckless of all consequences save his own prosperity. It 
is oi^y those who believe in Lord Beaconsfield that can be saia to take him 
seriously. But those who share the opinion of him entertained by the writer of 
<his book cannot fairly be charged with such want of humour. To them, at least^ 
I^ord Beaconsfield did not reveal the joke through Vivian Grey in vain. 

On the 11th of May the third reading of the Com Bill was proposed ; and, in 
accordance with their policy of factious opposition, the Protectionists, through 
the Marquis of Granby, ^ proposed an amendment. 

The debate lasted for three nights. On the third night, the 15th May, Mr, 
Disraeli spoke. With this speedi I will deal as 1 have done with many others 

highly 
i^le 

not 80 ready to flatter the Marquis of Granby now ; I would venture to say he snubs him. 
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doliTered during ibis session, — ^I wiQ, that is to say, omit his exploded fallacies 
and fiddfied predictions, and give those passages only in which he made 9 
personal attack upon the Minister. 

He began by aliudinff to bis attack of the preyioua session on Sir Bobert Peel^ 
in which he had said tnat Protection appeared to him to be in the same dangwr 
as Protestantism in 1828. In connection with this reference he made the state* 
men^— the importance of which will be seen by-and-by — that Lord Qearg9 
Bentinok disapproved wholly of this assault oa the Prime Minister, and thai £a 
continued a nnn believer of that statesman up to 184o. ^ He th^ went on. to 
describe the Prime Minister as one who, "from the days of Mr. HcMmer to tlie 
days of the Honourable Member for Stockport" had ''traded on the ideas and 
intelligence of others. His life," he went on, ** has been one great ai^pr(^>riat£oa 
clause. He is a burglar of others' intellects Search the Index of Beatscm, from 
the days of the Concjueror to the termination of the last rmgn, there is no states- 
man wno has committed political petty larceny on so great a scale." ^ 

The action of the Ministry he described as ''the huckstering trjn:anny of the 
Treasury Bench," and the Ministers as " political pedlars that bought their party 
In tiie cheapest market and sold us in the dearest. * 

Sir Bobert Peel made a stinging and contemptuous reply to this remark. Se 
said he would be offering an insult to the country and tne House if ha were to 
condescend to bandy personalities on such an occasion. " Sir," he went on, ''I 
foresaw that the course which I have taken from a sense of pubUo duty would. 
expose me to serious sacrificea I foresaw, as its inevitaUe result, that I muat 
forfeit friendships which I most highly valued — ^that I must interrupt poUticcU 
rdations in which I felt sincere pride ; but the smallest of all tkepenaUiea wkd/eh J 
anticipated were the continued venomous attacks of the Memherfor ShrewAury," ^ 

Then he turned to the assertion of Mr. Disraeli, that he had been trading on 
other people's ideas since the days of Homw, and asked Mr. Disraeli, pertinently 
enough, why, if such were his view of his character^ he should have been so 
ready to give him his support in 1841. 

" It is still more surprising" went on Peel," "that he ^u)uld have been ready — om 
I think he was — to unite his fortunes with mine in oMoe. th-us implying the stronaeai 
wwf which any public man can give of confidence in the honour wnd Integrity of a 
Minister of the drown, " ^ 

I think I have given the reader overwhelming evidence in corroboration of the 
statement Sir Bobert Peel makes about Mr. JDisraeli I have shown how per* 
sistentiy, during his first session, Mr. Disraeli defended Sir Bobert Peers acts, 
and how lavishly he praised Sir Bobert Peel himself. I have shown how Mr. 
Disraeli spoke of Sir Bobert Peel at the Shrewsbury election of 1841. how he 
proclaimed the future Premier "the greatest statesman of his age; how he 
wrote to Sir Bobert Peel the news of his sudcess, and how he described himself as 
one of Sir Bobert Peel's "humble but fervent supporters." And tixe reader has 
also seen, when Parliament assembled, and there was the trial, of stren^fth 
between Sir Bobert Peel and Lord John Bussell, with what vigour Mr. Disraeli 
attacked Bussell and defended PeeL And, as has aJso been seen, Mr. Disraeli 
was not satisfied with paying court to Sir Bobert Peel l^ his tongue. Sir Bobert 
Feel in "Bunnymede" was "the onlv hope of the suffering people," and in 
" Coningsby " was " a great personage,''^ " a great man," etc., etc. 

Therefore, I say, there is overwhelnmu^ evidence in favour of the staten^snt 
that Mr. Disraeli was seeking office from Sir Bobert Peel in 1841. How doesMr« * 
Disraeli meet the charge? Did he admit frankly what it was impossible to 
d«iy ? Did he make a candid profession of his sins ? Oh, no 1 J^. Disraeli 
will never be caught doin^ that. Mr. Disraeli quibbled. 

" I never shaU," he said, " I never shall— it is totally foreign to my nature — 
make an application for any place. But in 1841, when the Government was 
formed ... an individual possessing, as I believe him to possess, the most 

1 Hansard, 8 S. Ixxxvi. 078. s /bid. 576. BJ&id.e76. ^ /did. 680. SiMcL 
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inthnat^ and complete confidence of the rkfht hon. Gentleman, called on me and 
commimicated "with me. There was certainly some conyersalion. . . • There 
was some communication, not at all of that nature which the House perhaps 
Bopposes between the right hon. Qentleman and me^ but of the most amioahie 
ldn£L I can only say this — ^it was a transaction not origpated by me, but which any 
Oentleman, I core not how high his honour or spirit, might entertain to-morrow. "'- 

Now^ I call this a quibbling answer, and for this reason : Mr. Disraeli, while 
admitting in fact the truth of Sir Robert Peel's statement^ endeayours by a skil- 
fol and characteristic attempt at confusing the issue, to make Sir Bobert Peel's 
atatemetnt appear false. Sir Bobert Peel's assertion was that Mr. Disraeli was 
ready to take office under him in 184L Hr. Disraeli cannot deny this, but he 
'tries to escape by raising the new issue whether tiie office was sought by him or 
offered to him. He insmuates— but does not dare, as the reader will aee^ to 
opeDly aasert— that tiie office was offered to him. I ask, is that likely f Is it 
iikdy that an expectant Premier — and one especially of the cold, unoommunica- 
^ye^ and haugh^ nature of Sir Bobert Peel — ^would seek out a politician of the 
insignificance of Mr. Disraeli, for in 1841 he was insignificant ? 

Bat even if the assertion of Mr. Disraeli be correct, that the negotiations 
between him and Sir Bobert Peel were carried on by a third person, it in no 
measure affects the merits of the question between them. If a tnird person did 
i nte r ve i ie, we may be sure that it was some friend whose kind offices lir. Disraeli 
sought. J&nd so it is eyident that Mr. Disraeli, while endeayouring to suggest a 
denial, was in reality making a yirtuai admission of the truth of Sir Bobert reel's 
statement. 

How like this whole contest is to the Olcibe oontroyersy I In that oontroyen^ 
COonnell and Hume brought against Mr. Disraeli the same dharge that Ba 
Bobert Peel brings against him now. They chained Mr. Disiaoli, and they proyed 
the chai^ge, with seeking their patronage at one period of his career and loading 
Ihexn witii yituperatlon at another; and, in answering them, Mr. Disraeu 
employed the same arts he employed in answering Sir Bobert Peel. Forced to 
admit his relstiens of friendship, he sought to show that the friendship was not of 
his seeking; that O'Connelland Hume — then two of the most powerful politicians 
.ef £ngland — sought his aid-^then one of the most insignificant pohticians in 
SnglandL And, following exactly the same plan of tactics now, he tries to raise 
l^e impression that Sir Bobert reel was anxious for his services, not he for Sir 
IRobert Peel's patronage. 

Notwithstanding all the tactics, all the speeches, and all the yitu^ration of the 
Protectionists, tiie third reading of the Com Law Bill Pflfsed the House of Com- 
mons on May 15. by a majority of ninety-eight yotes. The Bill was immediately 
sent up to the House of Lords, and there, after a three nights' debate, passed the 
seoona reading on the 2dth of May, by the (for the House of Lords) enormous 
majority of iorty-seyen. Next day began the Whitsun recess. Thus Once more 
•did the Goyemmdnt seem to haye oyercome all obstacles, and to be free from all 
•dimger. And now there seemed no point from which they could be attacked. 
Bnt Sir Bobert Peel did not take into aocount.the want of honesty and consistency 
into which Mr. Disraeli was able to educate Ms party. 

** How was Sir Bobert Peel," writes ytc, Disraeli, who was canying out in real 
Bfe the maxima of his hero, '^to be turned out? Here was a question whic^ 
might well occmpy the musing hours of a "Whitsun reoesa" > 

But, as Mr. Disraeli points out, this was not an easy question to answer. A 
formal Tote of want of confidence had but little chance of oeiiur passed. A large 
nnmber, if not the majority of the Libend members, were stm under the fre& 
influence of gratitude to Sir Bobert Peel for carrying the Com Law, and would 
not join in any direct censure on his administration. Again an interyal of two 
to three weeks might be en)ected to elapse before the Com Bill came down from 
the House of liords ; imtil that Bill was safe, the House of Commons wou^d 

^ . I _ .. . — ■ — — ■" 

1 Ibid, tor-®. 3 life of Bentfotik," 280. 
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refuse to join in any attack. Meantime, the Protectionist leaders thou&rbt the- 
assault, to be successful, should be made inmiediately, and while their ranks were 
closely united by their bitter feelings. 

" In this state of affairs," writes Mr. Disraeli, " it was submitted to the con- 
sideration of Lord George Bentinck, that there appeared only one course to be 
t^en, and which though beset with difficulties, was with boldness and dexterity 
at least s\isceptible of success." 

We need scarcely say that the counsellor of Lord George Bentinck was Mr. 
Disraeli, and certamlv the advice he gave was a strange one. 

^' The Government had announced ^eir intention of moving the second reading 
of the Lish Coercion Bill on Monday the 8th of Jime. If this second readings 
were opposed boUi by Lord John Eussell and Lord Geoi^ Bentinck, the defeat of 
the Aoministration seemed more than probable. "^ 

It did certainly require "boldness" and " dexterity," to say nothing of many 
other requisite qualities, to carry out this progranmie. For tne Bill, the second 
reading of which Mr. Disraeli advised Lord Geoi^e Bentinck to assist Lord 
John Bussell in rejecting, both Lord Greorge Bentinck and Lord John Eussell 
had supported on the first reading. 

On me first reading of the Bill, Lord George Bentinck had described the condi- 
tion of Ireland as such that no man " can pursue the occupations of industry, or 
cany out any improvements, without an immediate prospect of being arrested in 
those improvements by the huid of the broad-day murderer or the midnight 
assassin. For these reasons" he added, emphatically, '' it is that I call on tkoso 
ivith whom I act to give their hearty and honest support to Her Majesty*s Administrc^ 
tionf so long as they show an earnest desire to put down murder and protect pro- 
perty in Irel£uid."3 "I shaU^ certainly," he wound up by saying, "support the 
Government in forwarding this measure. "' 

In the face of this support of the CSoercion Bill, Lord George Bentinck had the 
calmness, following Mr. Disraeli's advice, to prepare opposition to its second 
reading In leading an attack to drive Sir Eobert Peel &om office for inconsis- 
tency, Lord George Bentinck was not ashamed to be guilty of |ihis gross act of 
inconsistency himself. 

The excuse ^ven hv" Lord George Bentinck for his change of attitude is Tei^ 
flimsy. He said the Frotectionists were prepared to support the CSoercion Bill if 
the Ministry proved the sincerity of their belief in the existence of a dire emer- 
gency for such a Bill by showing "an earnestness to press it forward."* But, he 
argued, the Government had not pressed forward the Bill with an^hing like the 
neaesaary speed ; and, therefore, he was released from his conditional promise. 
Some of his statements as to the delay in dealing with the measure appear to me 
open to question. But admitting them all to be true, it does not establish his 
case. His contention is that a BiU for the protection of life in Ireland is urgently 
necessary, and his objection to the action of the Government is that they have 
not been sufficiently prompt in meeting this urgent necessitv. But it is plain that 
if the Bill of Sir Eobert Peel were defeated by Bentinck, the measure for which 
there was so crying a demand would be postponed to a still more remote date. 
If, as Lord Geor^ Bentinck said, nfkirder were walking ramptant through Ireland 
by day and bv mght, not an hour should be lost in putting it down by law, and 
Ve was himself committing the crime of which he accused the Premier, by endea- 
/ouring to add to the period during which assassination would be allowed to 
go on. 

To do Lord G^x'ge Bentinck justice, his first line of defence is not one to which 
he himself attaches much importance ; he abandons it almost as soon as it is 
made, and frankly confesses that it is hatred of the Ministr^r for passing the Com 
Law, and not his objection to the management of the CSoercion Bill, that dictated 
his opposition. "I, and the Gentlemen around me refuse to trust Her Majesty's 
Ministers. Yes, Sir, we will no longer trust Her Majesty's (Government." ^ 

ilbid.240, s Hansard, 8 S.1XZXV. 806. 9Ibid.Z10. ^ Ibid, haxviL 177, 'Ubid.lSO, 
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This 18 the poor excuse Lord Gleorge Bentiiick gives for his extraordinary change 
of attitade on the Coercion Bill. 

However, whether his excuses were good or bad, Lord Geoige did oppose 
vehemently the second reading, and his opposition gave rise to one of the most 
startling episodes of the session. 

On Monday, the 8th June, the debate on the second reading of the Coercion 
Bin b^^an. ^r William Somerrille, on the part of the Whigs, proposed the rejec- 
tion of the measure. We have the autiionty of Mr. Disraeli for the statement 
that up to the time the House met, the course of Lord George Bentinck, and of 
the Protectionists generally, was undecided. So far as there was any agreement, 
it was in the opinion tiiat opposition to the Coercion Bill "would fail," and would 
"become unpopular in the coimtry." ^ 

<< Nothing, writes Mr. BisraeU, "was decided when Lord George had taken his 
seat, and while Sir William SomerviUe was moving his amendment tiiat the 
coercion biH should be read that day six months. His solitaiy supporter in the 
council was sitting by his side. They had agreed their course should oe decided by 
the report whtch they should receive from a gentleman vho had the best acauatntance 
with the individtuUjeelings of the memhers of the party, and who, through absence 
from town, had not unfortunately been present at the previous consultations. 
While Sir William Somerville was closing his speech with an appeal to Lord 
George Bentinck, this much expected individual appeared at the Bar." ^ 

Lord George Bentinck goes out at the conclusion of Sir William Somerville's 
speech, has an interview with his agent, and when he returns, says to Mr. Disraeli, 
" There are no means of calculating at this moment how our men will go, but he 
agrees with ns. It may be perilous, but if we lose this chance the traitor will 
escape. I will make the plmige, and as soon as I can. There is a rumour that 
Lord John is hardly up to ^mark. I suppose he has heard that our men will not 
vote against the biU. Ifow if I tpeai^ early and strongly, it will encourage them 
to bo Voided." ^ 

We now see the position completely. Lord G^rge Bentinck was uncertain of 
Ira own followers, and uncertam of Lord John BusselL And he came to the 
conclusion that a vehement speech from him would put an end to wavering, both 
in the one and the other. In other words, the violence of his language was not 
the spontaneous and resistless outburst of honest indignation; it was tiie passion 
of a histrion who had rehearsed it beforehand, and calculated its effects on party 
fortunes. 

B«3Ltinck's speech may be described as of Newmarket coarseness. He declared 
that Sir Hobeit Peel was "supported bv none^but his forty paid janissaries and 
some sevenly other renegades;" and that he had ''lost the confidence of every 
honest man m this House, and of every honest and honourable-minded man out 
of this House."* 

This passage was assuredly bitter enough, and it created much indignation and 
disgust. But a passage was to follow in which a still more shameless and cruel 
hlow was to be struck at the Minister. " We are told now " — said Lord Geoige 
Bentinck, — ''wehear from the right hon. Baronet himself — ^that . . . , it would 
have been base and dishonest in him, and inconsistent with his duty to hbt 
Sovereign, if he had concealed his opinions after he had changed them ; hut I 
have lived long enorugh, 1 am. sorry to say, to remember, and rem,ember with sorrovy-^ 
with deep and heartfelt wrrou) — Oie time when the riakt hon. Baronet chased and 
huTited an illustrious relcOive of mine to death; and when he stated that he could 
not support his Ministry, because a leading member of it, though he had chtuaiged 
no opinion — ^yet &om his position was likely to forward the question of Catholio 
Ehuancipation ; that was die condv/A of the righi hon. Baronet in 18i!7 ; but in 18%9 
the riaht hon. Ba/ronet told the House that he had chan^ hie opinions on thaf siUject 
in laSSf and had oornvmunioaJUd that <hange of opinton to the Earljff Liverpool. 
That, however, did not prevent the right hon. Baronet in 18t7from getting up in his 

l« life of Bentinck," 247. ^Ibid. ^ Ibid. 2^ 4 Hansard, 3 S. Ixxxrii. 182 
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vlcu» and stating l^at he had severed kmeelffinom Mr. Cfannin^s Ocvemment heoaute 
he could not mpport a OovemmeiUof which the chief Minister toas ^4n favourahle io 
the meawref wAtcA it appeared afiarwards ike r^ht hon. Baronet had ajffproved of two 
years h^ore. If, therefore, the right hon. Baronet says, it is base and dishozxe^ 
.and inconsistent with the duty of a Minister to his Soyereign to continue to 
maintiain opinions after he has changed them, does not the right hon. Baronet, I 
ask, stand oon^icted, on his own verdict, of base and dishonest conduct, and. 
conduct inconsistent with tiie duty of a Minister to his Soyereign ? " ^ 

The reader needs not be told how graye are the charges brought in thisjpassafl^ 
.against Sir Robert Ped. It is hard to imagine more serious charges against any 
]iuniBter, or, indeed, against any man. Sir Robert Peel is accused of lyin^ 
treachery, and the ruthless persecution of a riy&l unto death. 

One m tiie questions that appear to me most important in investigating^ the 
history of 1Mb remarkable charge is this : who originated it ! Did Lord Geory^ 
Beoitinok start ttiis chaige of his own pure motion, or at tiie suggestion of Mi^ 
IHaraeli, or was the ch^^ made by Bentinek, partly from his own peraonal 
feeling, and partly at the suggestion «f Mr. Disraeu ? 

The burden of proof appears to me to favour the last of these three solutionai 
Lord George Bentinek in all probability, at one time, entertained feeling of 
irritation agabist Sir Robert Peel for his treatment of Canning. There is no 
doubt that Oanning's wife felt the deepest anger against tiie Duke of WeUin^ton, 
Peel, and the otiiers, who, on the illness of Lord Liverpool, seceeded from the 
Canning Okbmet And when Mr. Huskibson, Lord Palmerston^ and Mr. Grant 
afterwuds joined the Ministry of Wellington and Peel, the widow of Canning 
<Lenounoed them for throwing in their lot with what ^e described as the " mur- 
derers of her husband." Ther^ore, Lord G^rge Bentinek ma^ have inherited a 
.family prejudice against Sir Robert Peel, whidi would make his allusions to the 
rations of Peel and Canning appear the spontaneous outcome of his own mindL 
But it must strike one as a remarkable coincidence that Mr. Disraeli should in a 
previous session, at a time when probably there was no intimacy, and certainly — 
as I shall soon snow—no friendship between him and Lord George Bentinek, have 
made a somewhat similar charge against ^ Robert PeeL The reader has not 
forgotten that, when Sir Robert Peel quoted Canning's famous verses about 
candid friends, Mr. Disraeli replied by some sarcastic observations, the tendency 
of which was to insinuate that Sir Robert Peel's friendship to Caimiiig had been 
faithless and treachooua 

Now, to any one who compares tide speeches of Mr. Disraeli and Lord (George 
Bentinek in 1846, the notion must often occur that the ideas of the one, and even 
the expressions^ bear a strong lik^iess to those of the other. Some ^people might 
say that Mr. Disraeli had borrowed his ideas from Lord George Bentmck. But a 
fact rather fatal to this theory is that Mr. Disraeli had expressed the ideas 
common to him and to Lord George Bentinek, long before his friendship witii 
liord Qeorge Bentinek had begun. 

Taking, then, the influence wMch Mr. Disraeli exercised over Lord George 
Bentinek, taking also the fact that Mr. DisraeH alluded to the relations of 
Canning and Peel, in 1846, before he had become the friend of Bentinek, it is, 
I think, fair to conclude tiiat the allusion to Canning in Bentinck's speech on the 
Coercion Bill was suggested by Mr. Disraeli 

•And these considerations enable us to form a true estimate of the Canning 
•pisode of 1846. 

What was Canning to Mr. Disraeli ? Mr. Disraeli was no relative of Canning'a 
Mi*. Disraeli was no connection of Camiing's. Mr. Disraeli never knew Canning ; 
the only relation— if it can be called relation—he ever had with Canning, was 
that he heard him speak once in the House of Commons ; and yet Mr. Disraeli 
was tibe prime mover in all this business 1 It was Mr. Disraeli who used Lord 
-<3korge Bentinek through it all 1 It was Mr. Disraeli who, calmly, coolly, without 

XiMd. 182-8. 
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the least personal feeling in the matter, got this oilier man to make a oarty more 
under the guise of deep and sincere sorrow. His was the tranquil hand that 
mored this puppet to put hU hand to his bleeding heart ; it was he who squeezed 
tears from the puppet's eyes oyer a transaction nineteen ^ears past 1 How 
scrupulous these men who maintained ^' the chastity of theur honour " were in 
their attacks upon their enemy 1 

All the facts I have cited irresistiblj point to this as the true view of Lord 
Cleorge Bentinck's conduct in this affair. But we have further evidence. As I 
have said before, Mr. Disraeli made an attack during the session of 1845 on Sir 
Bobert Peel in reference to this very ^int — ^the relations between him and 
Canning'. Now if the feeling of anger with Peel for his treatment of Canning 
were of that intense nature in the bosom of Lord George Bentinck which he 
represented it to be, it ^uld be an ever-present feeling — ^a feeling ready to 
explode on i^e least occasion. Whffli, therefore, Mr. Disraeli made his clever, 
skilful, -well-prepared attack on Peel, with respect to his relations with Canning, 
ought not Lord George Bentinck — supposing him ever-consumed hy his rec^- 
lections of Canning's unfair treatment — to have gone and h\ing on Itu*. Disraeli's 
neck ? Did Lord George Bentinck do this ? Did he, finding that there was at 
least one man who sympatibised with the sorrow, altanunU repottum, did he at 
once become the ally and the friend of that man ? I will let Idr. Disraeli himself 



" More than a year ago I rose in my place and said, that it appeared to me 
that protection was in about the same state as Protestantism was in 1828. I 
Temember my Friends were very indignant with me for that assertion ; but ttxesy 
have since l>een so kind as to observe that, instead of being a calumny, it was 
only a prophecy. But I am bound to sav, from personal ezjyerience, mat, wilh 
the very humble ezceution to which I have referred, I think the right hon. 
Baronet may congratulate himself on his complete success in having entirely 
deceived his party, for even the noble Lordy the member for I/ynn, himself in a 
jnoment of frank conversaHon, atmred me that he had not tilt the very latt moment the 
lightest doubt of the right hon. OenUeman," ^ 

So that Lord George Bentinck, far from approving Mr. Disraeli's attack in 
1845 on Peel, in reference to his relations witn Canning, actually disapproved 
of it! 

Is there any further proof reauired to show that Bentinck's indignation was 
f^t up — a mere pretence, a skilfiu, but base party move ? Is it not dear that it 
was informed and instigated by Mr. Disraeli, and adopted by Bentinck? 

** Ijet us syxnpathise with the sorrows we ao not feel ! " 

Sir Bobert Peel delivered his reply to Bentinck, and his other assailants, on 
12th June. The reply appears to me completely satisfactory. In moderation of 
language, dignity of style, and general evenness of temper, it presents a fine 
•eontrast to the jockey-like coarseness, rudeness, and ill-temper of Mr. Disraeli's 
friend, patron, and tool. 

First, he asked how. if Lord George Bentinck so strongly resented his treat- 
ment of Canning, he liad continued to follow his lead— to accept his political 
friendship ? He pointed out that it was seventeen years since his speech m 1829, 
nineteen since the occurrence of 1827, and that Lord George Bentmck had been 
-& member of Parliament since 1826. How was it, then, that during all these long 
years, he had heard the charge for the first time on the previous Monday 7 
** There may have been intermissions ; but since 1835 I have been honoured with 
the noble Lord's cordial, and, I must say, his pure and disinterested support. 
"ELe called me his right non. Friend — ^he permitted me to be leader of the party 
^ vrhich he belonged — he saw me united to his own immediate connexions and 
f oUowena ; never, and until Monday la t, in June, 1846, did I harbour the 
iBuspioion that the noble Lord entertamed such feelings in respect to me — a man. 
if ho hunted and chased his relation to death." ^ 

1 Hansard, 8 S.haxvi. 678. a ibid. Iszzvil. 482. 
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And then Sir Robert Peel proceeded to show, by quotations from his speeclxc 
in 1827| uttered in the presence of Canning, and replied to by Canning', that fi 
was impossible he could have declared, in 1825. an opinion in favour of Catholic 
claims. In one of the speeches made in 1827, he entered into an explanation oj 
his reasons for resigning his office when Canniofi^ succeeded to Lc»rd Liverpool* 
The principal reason he assigns is that he differed from Canning on ihe question 
of Catholic claims ; and the statement is distinctly made in the speech of 1827^ 
that this d^erenoe between him and Canning existed, and was expressed in 
1825. 1 

Sir Bobert Peel next quoted a speech of Canning's which immediately followed 
his, and this quotation shows that Canning fuUy^ admitted that Peel had ff&nkly 
avowed in 1825 his opposition to the Cathohc claims. ^ 

This defence, which appears to me a complete answer to the charge of Lord 
Geoi^ Bentinck, did not, however, satisfy him, or the rutitiless gentleman \>y 
whom those attacks on Peel were inspired. 

On 15tii June, Mr. Disraeli returned to the charge, and gave a re-hash of the 
case against Sir Bobert Peel Mr. Disraeli's speech was delivered on the third 
night of the debate on the Irish Coercion BiU. We have seen the inconsistency 
disj^ayed by Lord Bentinck on this Bill ; we have seen that^ beginning by sup- 
porting it, he ended by opposing it ; we have seen that ibia change was the 
result of personal hatred of Peel, and of the idea that an advantage could be 
gained over him ; and, finally, we have seen that, in order to encourage the 
opposition of the Whigs and of his own followers to the ^U, Bentinck did not 
scruple to luke up a scandal of nineteen years past, and to hide a party moTO 
under the guise of real sorrow and indignation. What will be thought of Mr. 
Disraeli, when, in the face of these facts, and in the face of the fact that he him- 
self was going to revive Bentinck's cruel attack, — what will be thought of Mr, 
Disraeli, when he calmly introduces his speech by the assertion that he and his 
friends had "evinced a desire not to treat in a party fashion the measure now 
before us?" 8 

The earliw {portion of Mr. Disraeli's qpeech I will pass oyer; it was probably 
not meant by himself to be anything more than the preface to the real point of 
his in>eech, me fenewal of the attack on PeeL 

** 1 now," said Mr. Disraeli, " approach a subject, to which I cannot allude 
without unaffected pain. " ^ 

This audacity of pretence to delicacy — ^to a feeling of pain, when everybody 
knew that "Mr, Disra^ was in the very height of joy at commencing an attack on 
an enemy — ^proved too much even for me House of Commons, and laughter 
resounded. Not disconcerted, Mr. Disraeli changed ground, and the lachrymose 
charlatan affected to mean that the pain he felt was because of Canning, and not 
of PeeL 

" Sir," he said, " there may be some who will treat with derision the memory 
of a great man; but I confess, yrhatever may be my feelixi|g8 on the conduct <n 
any individual, if he have been a distinguished citizen of this country, particularly 
if he has been an illustrious Member of this Senate, and particularly if he has left 
us for ever, I would not receive an allusion to his memory with the miserable 
sneer which I heard just now." ^ 

The audacity of this passa^ is really marvellous. In the first place, as eveiy* 
body can see, the House did not laugh, as Mr. Disraeli affects to believe, m 
derision of Canning. What the House laughed at, as Mr. Disraeli well knew« 
was at his affectation of pain in having to atteck PeeL Again, mark the burlesque 
of sorrow and ven^ation for the memory of Canning, the man whom he saw but 
once 1 * As if Mr. Disraeli reaJly cared one straw for Canning, his memory, or his 

Xilid. 484-6. ilhid.^6. Si6id.517. ^Ibid.6l2S, 

8 Ibid. This pasEBge, as the reader will perceive, is very ungranunatical ; hut then Mr. 
Disraeli's heart was so full 1 
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3. Finally, is it not a mairellous i>iece of " oheek " to la^ claim to respect 
8 feelings of any distinguiahod citizen, ^'particularlj if he has been an 

iustrious member of this Senate^" at the yeiy moment when he was attacking, 

'^ - erel7 without mercy, but without justice, a man who could certainly lay 
to be a " disting^uished citizen" and ''an illustrious Member of" that 

Senate?" 

After this truthful preface, Mr. Disraeli proceeded to lav before the House his 
ftoofa that the charges advanced by Bentmck against Peel were well-founded. 

He dealt almost entirely with the count in the indictment that Peel had 
inposed Canning on the Catholic claims in 1827, although in 1829 he admitted 
uat in 1825 he had expressed to Lord liyerpooi agreement with those claims. 
Be first complains that Peel had omitted to quote the speech of 1829, which 
'eontained this admission with re^^ard to 1826. 

"Now," said Mr. Disraeli, ''it is a remarkable circumstance that the right 
kon. Gentleman did not read this speech. He read the speech which he had 
made in 1827, in presence of Mr. Canning ; but the House will recollect that he 
never read the speech which the noble Lord alleged contained the ffreat admission, 
and which was tne only question before the House. The right non. Gentleman 
nf erred to that speech, but never read it." ^ 

Mr. Disraeli himself then read the speech, as reported in Hansard. He pointed 
out that the words in dispute — the words which make the alleged admission — are 
omitted frcmi that report. 

" Now, Sir," continued Mr. Disraeli, "I make no chai^ against the right hon. 
Genideman ; but I say that the roeech I have read from is a garbled, a mutilated, 
or, to adopt the language of this House, a corrected report of the right hon. 
Gentleman s speech ; and tiiat it omits, and entirely omits, that important 
statement which is the great question to-night. * 

Then Mr. Disraeli went on to show that there were othei "reports of Peel's 
speech besides that in Hansard. 

" It so happens that in those days there were two reports of what was said in 
this House ; for there was then not merely Hansard^ the speeches in which are 
generally corrected by hon. Gentlemen themselves, but there was also the 
Mirror of Parliamentf the speeches in which were taken in shorthand, verhaiim. 
by the most able shorthand writers, most of them being men of education and 
intelligence, and at iha^ time the speeches were pubhshed every three days. 
Now, Sir, I call the attention of the Mouse to what it appears from the Mirror qf 
Parliament the right hon. Grentleman really said in that famous speech of 1829 : 

*' ' So far as I am personally concerned, I beg to say, my own course is the same as that 
which sugvested itself to my mind in 1825, when I was His Majesty's Principal Minister for 
tiie Home Department, and found myself in a minority upon the Gatiiollc question in this 
House. I felt that, looking at the numbers arrayed i^Mnst me. my position as a Minister 
was untenable. The moment that I found that I was in a minority on that question, I felt 
ttiat it was no loiu^er advisable that I should continue to be churged with the responsibility 
of Irish affairs. 1 stated to the Earl of Liverpool, who was then at the head of the Adminis- 
tration, that in consequence of the decision against me by the voices of the representatives 
d that country, the tune was come when something respecting the Catholics ought, in my 
Q|anion, to be done, or that I should be relieved from tne duties of the office I neld, as it 
was my amdous wish to be.' 

^* The words left out in the report of Hansard are these ; — 

" ' I stated to the Earl of Liverpool, that in consequence of the decision against me by 
the voices of the representatives of Lreland, something respecting the Catholics ought, in 
my opinion, {o be done.' " 3 

Mr. Disraeli had thus made out a strong case in favour of the statement that 
Sir Bobert Peel had used the words ma-king the admission, for he had shown that, 
while they were omitted in the report in Sansardf corrected by Peel himself, they 
occurred in the report produced independently in the Mirror of Parliament. 

" But this. Sir," continued Mr. Disraeli, " is only the commencement of my 

II , , 1 1 I ^ _ I ^ 1 1 I — — I _ ■ * 
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proof. Hod. Gentlemen may understand that though ^ou may alter your owi 
speech for JSamardy you cannot alter the answer to it There may be tw( 
versions of a speech — ^the speech for the House, and the speech for posterity. 
An hon. Gentieman, who was then the head of a party that had also been betrayed, 
the head of the Protestant party in this House, and who had since been a Membei 
of Her Majesty's Grovemment, m answer to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as it appeared in the Mirror of Parliament^ though not in Hansard, usedj 
this language : — 

" ' If at that period the policy of conceding the Catholic question were clear to the righl 
hon. Gentleman,^ I say that, in Justice to himself, in justice to his Friends, in justice to th< 
country, in iusmce to Mr. Canning Mmself . who has always been the able, powerful, and 
consistent advocate of the Catholics, he ougnt not to have concealed it. If, as he now says, 
he had discovered in 1826 the necessity of passing this question, I ask why did he not sa) 
BO in 1827, and give his support to Mr. Cannmg then, when the supi)osed difference between 
him and Mr. Camning obtained for him. the support of many hon. Oentiemen who differed 
with him only on that, which 1 confess was the case with me.' 

"Sir, that was a memorable speech. It was the speech in which Sir K 
Knatchbull used the phrase niLsquam ttUa fides. It appealed to the feelings oJ 
the House, who were carried away by the egressions of the speaker. The righi 
hon. Grentleman was obliged to get up and notice it ; but he did not notice thai 
passage ; he never denied that he had proposed to Lord Liverpool, in 1825, thai 
something should be done respecting the Catholics, though Sir Edward 
Knatchbml had repeated that statement. No, Sir, the right hon. GentlemaB 
admitted his guiUf if guilt it were ; and it is only in 1846 that he vindicates him* 
self by referring to a diffisrent speech, and quotes a report which I have proved ii 
not a correct one." ^ 

This certainly was very strong proof; not satisfied, however, with this, l!Si» 
Disraeli made another hit : — 

" Now, sir, I have a right to speak of that report of the speech I have read 
from HanMurd, as being corrected by authority, for I find a note — and every oni 
knows how seldom one finds notes in Hajisard — on the 5th of March, 182ft 
appended to the beginning of the right hon. Gentleman's speech, in these wordi| 
'Inserted with the permission and approbation of Mr. Secretary PeeL' " > 

Those last words, which seemed to drive the last nail in Peel's coffin, wen 
received with wild cheers by the Protectionist& 

Mr. Disraeli went on to add another link to his ohain bf evidence ; he produced 
a report, from the TSmes, and this report also contained the words of admissioi 
which appear in the *^ Mirror of Parliament ;" so that there was tiie evidence oi 
two repoits, and not that of one, in favour of the statement that Peel had useii 
the words of fatal admission. 

And, finally, Mr. Disraeli brought another important fact forward : — 

*^ Now, in the Ediiribwrgh Review, of April, 1829, in an article on the state d 
parties, written, I believe, by a man who was not to be misled with respect tl 
transactions in which he had himself taken a great part, tins is the languagj 
used : — v . . , ^^ 

'"Sir R Peel at that time told Mr. Canning, in the House of Commoi 
that his unlooked-for opposition to Mr. Canning was grounded on a difference 
opinion on the Cathohc question ; yet at that very time he had in his writf 
desk a letter, in which, two years before, he had told Lord Liverpool^ in 
opinion, the Catholic claims ought to be granted, and proposing that he sho 
retire from office in the meantime. ' " • 

And then, summing up the reply of Peel to the charge of Bentin^k, 
Disraeli thus characterised it : — 

" He came with these extracts, which I have proved to be garbled. He 
with a 8iyf>pressio veri unprecedented in the debat^ of this House." * 

Mr. Disraeli wound up his speech with an eulogium of Canning : 

" I never saw Mr. Canning,** he said, "but once, when I had no expectation^ 
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erer beinfi^ a Member of this House ; but I can recollect it but as yesterday when 
I Hstened to ahnost the last accents — I may say the dying words— of that great 
man. / ean recall the lightnina fiath of thai eye, and the tumult of that ethereal 
hvw; still lingers in my ear the melody of tliat voice. But, sir, when shall we 
see another Mr. Canning — a man who ruled this House as a man rules a hifi^h« 
bred steed, as Alexander ruled Bucephalus — (a laugh)— of whom it was said tnat 
the horse and the rider were equally proud" ^ 

Bid anybody ever read a better specimen of what the Americans call '' high* 
falutin'/' than this elaborate eulogium ? But the vulgar gaud of the language is 
the smallest fault of this passage. Its great fault is that it is utterly insincere : 
that reverence is affected, emotion pumped up, to stimulate the passions of a 
Uindly excited and 8tui>id parly. 

I think this criticism is justified by the passage itself, without going outside il 
But I have further proof than this to snow uie insincerity of the eulogium ; I 
have the evidence of Mr. DisraeU's own wordsl 

In the passage quoted, he speaks of having heanf Canning once. Now, I find 
another accoimt of this occasion, an account written years oefore the session q% 
1846, when Mr. Disraeli's impressions of it were much nreeJier : — 

" I like a good debate ; ana, when a stripling, used sometimes to be stifled in 
the Gallery, or enjoy the Msier privileges of a member's son. I like, I say^ a 
sood debate, and have no objection to a due mixture of bores, which are a relief. 
1 remember none of the giants of former days ; but I have heard Canning. He 
was a consummate rhetorician ; hU there seemed to he a doth of commar^lace in aU 
ihai he aaid, and frequent indications of the absence of an original mind. To the 
last, he never qot dear of ' Good Ood, sir J* and all the other hackneyed ejacukUiom 
efhis youihfiu ddnUing dvhs," ^ 

Where, can the r^der guess, does this passage occur? Whv it occurs in a 
hook written by Mr. Disraeli; it occurs in the "Young Duke.' The "Young 

ljrM«l.5S6. 

s Edition of 1831, ill. 171-2. A few lines further on, Mr. Disraeli writes, in reference to 
the House of Commons and Canning: "Manv a sneer withers in those walls which would 
■caroely, I think, blight a currant-buie^ out of them ; and I have seen the House convulsed 
with raiuery, wmch, in other society, would infallibly settle the railer to be a bore beyond 
1^ tolerance. Even an idiot can raise a smile. They are so good-natured, or find it so dull. 
Mr, Cannings badinage was the most suecessftU, though, I confess, I have listened to few 
things more caleukUea to make a man gloomjf. BtU the House always ran riot, taking 
everything for granted, and cracked their universal sides before he opened his mouth.'* — 
Jbidi it we want further proof of the disinffenuousness and insincerity of Mr. Disraeli's 
attack on Peel, we can find it ; and, again, the evidence is supplied by the words of Mr. 
Disraeli himself. Writing in " Coningsby " on this very question of the relations of Peel and 
Gknning, he says, " It may not only be a charitable but a true estimate of the motives which 
iDfluenced him," Peel, "in his conduct towEods Mr. Canning, to consider t?iat he VMis not 
guided in thcU transaction by tAa disingenu^ms rivalry usually attributed to him." "Bhi 
statement in Parliament," goes on Mr. Disraeli, "of the determining drcumstanoes of his 
conduct, coupled with his subsequent and almost immediate policy, may, perhaps, leave this 
a painful and ambiguous passage in his career; but in passing magment on public men, it 
behoves us ever to take large and extended viewn of their conduct, and pre^ous incidents 
will often satisfactorily explain subsequent events, which, without their illustrating aid, 
are involved in misapprehension or mystery." (" Coningsby," 79. Fifth edition.) Thus 
calmly can Mr. Disraeli write about a question upon which he pretended afterwards to be 
■carcely able to speak with self-control ! Where are the choking emotion, the overpowering 
sorrow, tihe sceva indignatio of the speech on the Canning episode in the House of CommonsT 
And mark, too, with what tranquihty Mr. Disraeli can write on the Canning episode after 
the occasion for using the memoiy of Canning for part^ purposes had passed away : " The 
truth about the question which so conveniently occasioned this interesting episode in the 
debates on the Coercion Bill appears to be this : that Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, having to 
make a complicated and embarrassing statement respecting his change of opinion and policy 
with regard to the Boman Catholics, and to refer by dates to several periods, both as to li^ 
positive and his contingent conduct upon that subject, conveyed by some expressions a 
meaning to the House of a very perplexmg character and quite different from that which he 
tntended ; that the reporter of the Times caught the sentence and although it was inconsis- 
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Buke " was published in 1831 : that is to say, when Mr. DisraeU had no reason 
to exaggerate. CSonld any two descriptions of the same man be more diyerso 
than those of 1831 and 1846 1 

Mr. Disraeli's speech wound up with this vigorous peroration : — 

"The tone and temper of this House are not as elevated aiid brave as in the 
days of Mr. CSanning ; nor am I surprised, when the vulture rules where once the 
eagle reigned. The right hon. Gentleman once said that Ireland was his great 
difficulty. I ask the right hon. Gentleman why Ireland was his great difB- 
eulty, and whethw, if he had acted with frankness to Mr. Canning in reference 
to his communication with Lord Liverpool in 1825, Ireland would have been his 
great difficulty ? This the right hon. Gentleman must feel at the present moment, 
when we are about again to divide on an Irish question — ^a division which may be 
fatal to the continuance of his power. It is Nemesis that in^ires this denEkte, 
and dictates this division', and seals with the stigma of Parliamentary reprobatien 
the catastrophe of a sinister career." ^ 

. Barely has there been a more successful speech. It was interrupted at almost 
every sentence by frantic cheers, and when Mr. Disraeli sat down, ne received an 
enthusiastic ovation. 

Its effect on Peel was — ^it may be said without exaggeration — ^terrible ; and it 
completely broke his chance >of support from any of the Protectionist party. 

"The minister," writes Mr. Disraeli, "rose confused and suffering. Me said 
he had no right to reply, but continued to make deprecatory and feeble observa- 
tions. Finally, he* called upon the House to ' suspend their judgment,' until an 
opportunity for reply came. ^ 

"The House," continued Mr. Disraeli, "adjourned tmtil Thursday. The 
general opinion was that the minister was greatly damaged, and that had the 
division then taken place, the Government would ceri^ly have been in a 
minority."* 

On Friday — Mr. Disraeli's speech had been delivered on Monday — Sir Robert 
Peel made his reply. The Minister began by complaining, reasonably enoug^h, 
that he had^ in the midst of overwhelming official businessL to search amon^ 
papers and journals in reference to a transaction that had taken place nineteen 
years before. 

He then gave the most emphatic denial to the statement that he had in 1825 
announced to Lord Liverpool a change in his opinions on the OathoUc question. 
And he proceeded to give proofs that he could not possibly have done so. First, 
he showed from Hansard what his action and pronouncements on the CathoUo 
claims had been in 1825. He showed that, when in February of that year Sir 
Francis Burdett brought forward a motion in favour of the Catholics, he spoke in 
opposition to the principle of the Bill.^ The motion of Burdett having passed bjr 

tent with the reputation of Sir Robert Peel perhaps miperfectly preserved it ; that the 
reporters of the other Journals, not comprehending the remark and deeming it quite in- 
eungruous and oontraiy to received impressions, omitted it, as under such drcumstanoes is 
2^t unusual ; that Sir Robert Peel, when he corrected the version of his speech, which he did 
from the report of the TtmeHf finding a sentence which conveyed a false meaning, and which 
was authorised by no analogous expressions in the other papers, very properly struck it out ; 
that the reporter of the TimeSy who, after due comparison and consultation with l^e repor- 
ters of some other principal Journals, prepared with them the matured version for the 
Mirror of Poriainentf adhering to his text with the (general concurrence of his colleagues, 
and thus embalmed the error. Ferplexlnff as it is, we have no doubt that the speech of Sit 
Edward KnatchbuU can be explained to the entire vindication of Sir Robert Peel : the solu- 
tion of this, however, as far as we are concerned, must be left to (Edipus. with a tu3l 
admission that though Lord Qeorge Bentinck was perfectly Justified in making tne particulav 
charge which he advanced, it wag withoiU real foundation.'*— L^e of JBetUinck, 284 — 2^. 
"Let us sympathise with the sorrows we do not feel I** 

1 Hansard, 8 S. IxxxvlL 537. > " Life of Bentinck," 271. > Und. 

4 These are the words used by Sir R. Peel in 1825, and quoted by him in ISiis speech of 
Xo4ol-— 
"Without dwelling on the objections as to the time at which this Motion was proposed. 
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ft considerable majority, lie proyed that he had likewise oppofled the seoond 
reading; and he quoted a remarkable passage from his speecn on that occasion, 
In which, alluding to the chaofe in another memb^s opinions, he distinctly 
declared that no such change had taken place in him.^ 

The second reading of the Bill passed ; and its third reading was again opposed 
by Sir Robert PeeL He quoted a passage from the speech he made justifying thia 
oppositiozL 

Then he as&ed : 

"After such declarations publicly made in Parliament, is it probable that I 
could haye gone to the Earl of Liverpool, and informed him that my opinion on 
the Roman Catholic question had undergone a chanfi^e, and that I was prepared to 
acquieece in the concession of the Roman Catholic cuums?*'* 

The third reading of the Catholic Bill^ notwithstanding Peel's opposition, har- 
ing been carried, he offered his resignation to Lord Liverpool Lord Liverpool, 
who was equally opposed to the concession of the Catholic cUums, urffed him to 
zemain ; and the Bill having meantime been rejected by the House of Lords, he 
consented. 

Sir Robert Peel next quoted a speech antagonistio to the Catholic claims, 
which he had made in the House of Commons — in this same session of 1825, of 
Gourse — a^ he had had his interview with Lord Liverpool ^ This speech was 
deUvered in the presence of Blr. Canning : '' Is it probable," says Sir Rooert Peel, 
"I a^^ain ask, that I should have held that language in the presence of Mr. 
Canning, and in the face of Parliament, if I had told Lord Liverpool that my 
opinion on the Catholic question was changed ?^ I imposed no restrictions of 
secrecy as to my communications with Lora Liverpool Mr. Canning was as 
much in Lord Liverpool's confidence as I was — ^probably still more ; and I have 
not a doubt that Mr. Canning was perfectly aware of what had passed, namely, 
that I had expressed an earnest wish to be relieved from the responsibility of 
<^ce under the circumstances in which I found myself placed." ^ 

Sir Robert Peel then went on to deal with tile charge of having in his possession 
a letter that showed he had intimated a change of opinions to Lord Liverpool in 
1825. He first observed that few letters passed between them, their communica- 
tions being mostly verbal. He pled^ped his honour that he could find among hii 
papers but three lettexB £rom Lord Liverpool during the year 1825. The fint of 
those letters pointed to a state of relations quite opposite to that argued for by 
■I » 

or its present expediency, ht opehlv announced kis objection to its pHndj^. He should, 
therefore, pursue the course which hitherto he had uniformly persisted in, and give hit 
decided opposition to tiiie measure.'*— Hansard, 8 8. Ixxxvii. 691 

1 These were his words : " Mr. Secretary Peel said he had heard, and with the most per* 
feot conviction of his sincerity, the avowal of the hon. Member for Armagh, that he lud 
dianged his opinions upon it. If he (Mr. Peel) bad chang^ his own opinion, he should have 
heesa most ready to avow it ; but as he had not changed it, he trusted that his hon. Friends 
would give him the same credit for purity of motive in retaining it, that he gave to the hon* 
Kember for Armagh in abandoniDg It." — Ibid, 096b 

> Tbii. 

S « On that occasion, after my interviews with Lord Liverpool, I took part in the discns- 
ilon ; and this was the language I held on the 20th of May, in reference to a speech made by 
Hr. Brownlow in the course of the debate :— * TSia hon. Friend now seemed to expect ui 
apology from him for continuing of the same opinion. His hon. Friend thought it necessary 
to call upon him to explidn why he too was not converted by the evidence of Dr. Boyle, tell- 
ing him that theeause was hollow, that the ground was utterly untenable. Now, he 
aimaitted that if his hon. Friend felt the inround untenable, that was a sufficient reason for 
fa!s abandoning it. He admired h's hon. Friend's sincerity : andy if he himsei^ had felt th4 
same moHveSf he wnUd have followed the example of his hon, Frien^, and defied alt 
attacks for so doing. But he would beg to be allowed still to oooapy ground whidi he did 
not feel untenable. He would be^^ to be allowed, with those who thought with him, to 0(hi» 
tinue of tiie same mind, seeing that the same lignt had not broken in upon them which had 
Isoken in upon his hon. Fnead.'"— /Md. 0OQ. 

^Ibid 097. 
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Sir Robert Peers enemies ;i the second was unimportant; and the third also^ 
tended to prove that Peel had made no such intimation to Lord liverpool as th&i» 
with which he was charged. 

Next, Sir Bobert Peel dealt with the other branch of the indictment afainsf;. 
Mm. << Though I made no such communication as that supposed to Lord Liyer* 
pool) did I in 1829 declare that I had made it ? " This chiBi^e also Sir Boberii 
Peel "positively" denied. * 

Tlien Sir Boliert Peel discussed the reports containing the alleged admisBioii* 
which had been quoted against him. He admitted his surprise when Mr. Disraeli 
was able to quote words, containing such an admission, from the " Mirror oC 
Parliament^" and his stiU greater surprise when Mr. IHsraeli was able to confirm, 
the report m the " Mirror by a like report in the Timet, ' 

But, then, Sir Bobert Peel proceeded to show^ and proved beyond all dispute, 
that these apparently separate reports were reallv one and the same. He provea 
that the " Mirror " had no staff of its own in the House, that its reports wera 
made up, just as the reports in Hansard are made up to a oolisiderable extent^ 
even to tiie present day, from a comparison of the reports in the different daily 
papers. The report in the ** Mirror " was simply a copy, and not a confirmation 
of the report in the Titnet. 

Then Sir Bobert Peel put a ver^ awkward question to Mr. Disraeli "As yoir 
liave had the discretion," he said to that gentleman, "to refer to the report 
in the IHmet, and have informed the House that it is concurrent with that in th» 
' Mirror of Parliament,' have you had the discretion to examine other reports 
also ? " Then Peel proceeded to show that there were, in addition to the Titnet, 
four other morning papers in London, "with separate and independent reports.'* 
"There were four other papers : as you hunted up the report in the Times, I ask 
the question. Did you examine the others ? " 

And then he put this dilemma to Mr. Disraeli : either that he had not i%ad 

1 " In MarolK 1825, 1 had been in a miii<»ity on the moUon of Sir F. Burdett. There were 
rumours that Lord Liverpool had himself changed his opinion on the Roman Catholic ques* 
tion. It was most material for me to ascertain whether such were the case or not ; because 
It Lord Liverpool's opinions were changed, and I was in a minority in the House of Com- 
mons, there were additional reasons for my retirement from office. I received from Lord 
Liverpool, on the 10th of March, 1825, this letter:— {Private.)— Fife House, March 10th» 
1825.^My dear Peel,— I return the report of the Irish Association. I ham thought U quite^ 
neceuary, in ecnteqtitnce of the paragraph in the Morning Chronicle, of thiM day, to send 
tmarticu to the Courier, contradicting the reports in circuftUion respecting any eluinge 
in my sentiments upon the Roman CtUholie question,— E^er sincerely yours, Lxverpool.*^ 
/6{d. 699. 

s " This second charge against me is to the effect, that in 1829 1 made a statement, and 
afterwards garbled the sp^ch in whidi the statement is alleged to have been made. Sava 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Shrewsbury, ' I am making no diarge against the 
light hon. Gentleman ; but I say that his is a mutilated, a garbled, or, to use the softer 
languAffe of this House, a mutilated report."— /&«(. 701. When Sir Robert Peel made this 
quotation from the speech of Mr. Disraeli, a memher interrupted him, exdaiminj^ " cor- 
rected/* meaning that Mr. Disraeli had used the word " corrected," and not " mutilated,** 
as Sir Robert PmI quoted. Sir Robert Peel made a good point, and was justified in making 
a good poin^ d this interruption. ** (An hon. Member, * corrected.^ Well, * corrected? 
The variation in the reports as to that expression only shows that too much confidence 
cannot be placed in them ; and yet twenty years after the events have taken place I am to- 
be condemned <m account of discrepancies in new8pai>er reports." — Ibid. 701-2. 

8 " The hon. Qentieman **— Mr. Disraeli—" began by stating that he adverted to the 
■abject with the deepest pain. . . . And the hon. Gentleman came down on Monday nigh^ 
I havinff no ooncention whatever of what was about to occur, and, professing that he 
approaoned the suoject ydXh great pain, stated also that he had been making careful 
ioquiry, and had found that there was an independent body of reporters reporting for the 
'Mirror of ParUapient,* not connected with the public press. The hon. Gentieman has a 
Qonneotion with the press that enables him to speak with some authority on these points. 
I heard his statement, and it struck me, as it struck others, that evidence of concurrence 
between two independent and separate authoritisB was strong, if they had made the sama 
leport**— /6«. 7cS^^ 
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ilioBe reports, or that, having read them, he kept back the result ; in .other words, 
that he had been guilty of a piece either of recMess carelessness or yile misrepre- 
aentation. For not a single one of the other four momin£^ papers agreed with tiie 
Times; not a single one contained the words on which Mr. UisraeU's attack waa 
founded!^ 

And, then, Sir Kobert Peel proceeded to read from the reports in the different 
pikers named. Not one of thevif as he had asserted, contamed the words upon, 
which the whole charge a^unst him was based. 

Finally, Sir Kobert Peel dealt with the apparent confirmation in the speech of 
Sir £. Ejmtchbull of the report in the *^ Mirror of Parliament." That speech was 
made, in the first place, by Sir E. Knatchbull about a fortnight after tne speech 
of Sir Robert Peel. Is it not likely that Sir R Knatchbull would, in preparing an 
important speech, haye refreshed his memory by referring to a report of Sir 
Robert Peers speech. "Might not/* asks Sir Kobert Peel, *^Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull have seen the report in the 'Muror of Parliament,' and drawn his inferences 
frcon that report?" 3 

Moreover, Sir Robert Peel pointed out that the passage quoted from Sir Edward 
EnatchbpH by Mr. Disraeli did not occur in the reports of Knatchbull's speech in 
ihe report of the TimeSy Morning Herald^ or of the Morning Jo^tmaL 

"Now, Sir," said Sir Robert Feel, in conclusion, "I have gone through, one bv' 
one, the charges which have been brought against me. . . . Oppressed wim 
public busdness, I have had to devote two or three days to the collatmg and con- 
trasting of newspaper reports, of speeches delivered many years since, for the 
purpose of rebuttiing charges founded upon such an authority, pref eited seventeen 
years after the transactions in question took place. I trust I may venture to- 
assert I have succeeded in vindicating myself ; and yet, considering the difficulty 
in which I was placed, how possible it is that I might have failed 1 I might not 
hare been able to have proved my case so completely." ' 

And then Sir Robert Peel devoted a few words of scathing and just scorn to Mr. 
Disraeli: — 

"The hon. Gentleman concluded his speech bv a passionate representation of 
his veneration and affection for the memory of Mr. Canning; and at a fitting 
time, and in a fitting manner, these are feelings which are to oe held in respect. 
^e hon. Gentleman described Mr. Canning as an eagle: he spoke of him as tho 
rider of Bucephalus. One would have supposed that ne had devoted all the 
energies of all his intellect to magnify the praises of Mr. Canning, and that he 
had submitted to some great personal sacrifice on account of his devotion to Mr. 
Oannin^. Why, Sir, if he had those feelings, they are to be held in honour ; but 
U the hon. Grentleman is parading those feelings of veneration for the memory of 
Mr. Canning for the mere purpose of wounding a political opponent, he is dese- 
orating feelings which, when sincere, are entitled to esteem and respect. So far 

1 Tbid. 703. "Now, I put this question to the honourable Gentleman — ^As you have had 
file discretion to refer to the report in the TimeSy and have informed the House that it is 
eoncxirrant with that in the ' Mirror of Parliament,' have you had the discretion to examine 
other rei>orts i^o? There were other morning papers at that time, for which there were 
■epajute and independent reports, and as you took the precaution of referring to one, and. 
finding an apparent concurrence, have informed the House of that fact, and have concluded 
ttiat there was no necessity for further evidence ; allow me to ask if the same sense of justice 
bas Induced you to examine the other reports ? Did you look at the reports in the Moi nirig 
Chronicle, the Morning HercUd, the Morning J'ost, and the Morning Journal a paper whicn 
vas set up to destroy the hopes of the success of Catholic emancipation? There were four 
other papers ; as you hunted up the report in the TimeSy I ask the question— Did yoa 
examine the others? If you did not, how came you to limit your caution and discretion to^ 
ttie production of the only report that seemed to give a confirmation to your charge ? If you 
, did examine the others, why did you not, in common honesty, admit the discrepancy theu 
i exAitnt f Why did you not, in justice to me, state that which is the fact, namely, that each 
I report of the fotir other newspapers, all made by separate and independent reporters,. 
sittoffether exelude^the vwrds on which this imputation is/oundedf** 

« nricL 70a ' » Ibid, 70&-10. 
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from succeeding in his puxpoBe of inflictmg a blow upon me, he is rallying around 
me public sympathy ; and exciting public indignation at the time dioaen for this 
attack, and the motives which led to it." ^ 

Anybody who has read even with slight attention this debate will see that never 
did a man acquit himself more completely of any chaige than did Sir Robert Pool 
of the charge DdTought against him by Lord G^rge Bentinok, and the gentlemaii 
who was not ashamed to act as his 8(|uire. So the House, too, felt. Lord Johs 
Kussell had "no hesitation whateyer m stating" his "opinion that the right bon» 
Cientleman is not guilty of that which, had he been^uilt^ of it, would have been. 
a flagrant offence; ana that he has completely justified himsell"' 

Lord Morpeth (afterwards Earl of Carlisle), another of the Whig leaden, "must 
do the right hon. Baronet the justice to say that he thought the case attempted 
to be substauitiated against him Qua own words were the best to employ) had oeen 
' completely idiatterea ' " > 

And Racucal members spoke in a similar manner. 

Mr. Hume "had witnessed with deep regret the whole course of these attacks 
on the right hon. Baronet, and particularly the conduct of the party in persever- 
ing, notwithstanding the miunphant answer of the right hon. liaronet." ^ 

Mr. Roebuck " assured the right hon. Baronet that although he might hav# 
felt pain that any noble Lord would have made such a diarge, his answer had 
been triiunphant ; but it was unnecessarv." '^ 

Even Mr. Disraeli himself is compelled to write, "There never was a more 
successful explanation." ^ 

Yet will it be believed that Lord George Bentinck had the indecency — ^Mr. 
Disraeli calls it " courage " ^ — to stand up and repeat his vile and unfounded 
charges. This is the man who talked about maintaining "the chastity of his 
honour ! " 

However, the storm of unreason, prejudice, and mean passions, which Mr. 
Disraeli had helped to raise, overwhelmed Sir Robert PeeL The division on the 
second reading of the Coercion Bill took place on- Thuraday, 25th June, when 
219 voted for, and 292 against the BilL The Ministry were, therefore, defeated 
by a majority of 73. ^ On the following Monday they resided. 

I have now finished my account of the relations of Sur Robert Peel and Mr. 
Disraeli 

I 

' ■ 1 'mm I ■ ■ % 

illnd.nO'll, 9 Ihid. 751. f Ibid, 730. 7 Ibid, 

« Ibid, 784. 4 Ibid. 760. 6 " Life of Bentinck," 279. 

8 For the amusement of the readeiv-perhaps it may create some other feeling— Mir* 
Disraeli's description of this celebrated division is appended :— 

" At lengtii, about half -past one o'dodc, the giuieries were deared, the division oalledL 
and the question put. In almost all previous divisions where the fate of a QovenuneDt 
had been dependii^, the vote of every member with scarcely an exception had beea 
anticipated: that was not the case in the present instance, and the oirection whidli 
members took as they left their seats was anxiously watched. More than one hundred 
Protectionist members followed the Minister; more than eighty avoided the division, • 
few of these however had paired ; nearly the same number foUowed Lord George Bentinck 
But it was not merely their nmnbers that attracted the anxious observation of tb0 
treasury bench as the protectionists passed hi defile before the minister to the hostOe < 
lobby. It was imiKwsibie that he coula have marked them without emotion : the flower 
that great party which had been so proud to follow one who hod been so proud to I 
them. They were men to gain whose hearts and the hearts of their flEithers nad been 
aim and exultation of his life. They had extended to him an unlhnited confidence and 
admiration without stint. They stood by him in the darkest hour, and had borne 
from the depths of political despahr to the proudest of living positions. Right or v 
they were men of honour, breeding, uid refinement, high %nd generous character, 
weight and station in the oountnr, which they had ever placed at his disposal. The/hi 
been not only his followers but his friends ; had loined in the same pastunes, drank fioi 
the same cup. and in the pleasantness of private life had often forgotten together the et 
and strife of politics. He must have felt something of this, while the Manners, 
Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes, passed before bim. j 
those coontry gentlemen, * those gentlemen of England,' of whom, but five yean ago. 
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I ]isv8 had to deal with two different periods, the period when Mr. Disraeli 
was at peace, and tiie period when Mr. Disraeli was at war with Sir Robert PeeL 

I hare shown that as long as Mr. Disraeli had anything to hope from Sir 
Bobert Peel, he poured upon him the most abject flattery ; that whether writing 
in newspapers or in works of fiction, whether speaking on the hustiiigs or in the 
Soaae of Commons, Mr. Disraeli was nerer tired of sounding the praises of Peel, 
and professing his own devotion to him. 

On the other hand, we have seen that Mr. Disradi, when he had lost all hope 
from Peel, was as lavish in abuse as he had been formerly in praise. In the 
session just described we have seen this system of attack reaching its climax and 
receiving its reward. The reader has now all the material complete for forming a 

E' dgment of the motives and conduct of the opposition to Sir Robert Peel, which 
>rd George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli led. I believe I am justified in saying 
Ihat nevear was any opposition to any Minister conducted with less scruple. I 
have shovni, I thmk, that no trick was deemed to low for use, that personal 
vituperation was employed to an extent that nothing could justify, and that vile 
chaises were made against the Ministsr without any foundation, and urged 
without an^ decency. 

And, again, I ask the reader not to forget the great central fact of this con- 
troversy : that Sir Robert Peel endured all these attacks in a right cause. Events, 
as everybody now knows, have realised his predictions. A potato blight did 
occur in Ireland ; thousands did die of starvation ; and the repeal of the Com 
Iaws kas made enormous additions to the welfare and happiness of tibe "Rngliab 
people.^ 

Iiet the reader remember also that I have proved, on the evidence of fiusts, and 
of, I believe, unanswerable arguments, — also on the evidence of rivals. — that Sir 
Bobert Peel was justified in conferring this great blessing of Free Trade on the 
country* 

And, therefore, I say in all this controversy, justice, truth, the welfare of the 
people were arrayed on the side of Sir Robert Peel ; and injustice, falsehood, and 
the greed of the few, on the side of Mr. Disraeli 
. ■ ■ — — ■ ■ 

very same building was ringing with his pride ci being the leader— -if his heart were 
hsudeqed to Sir Charles Burrell, Sir William JoUiffe, 8& Charles Knightley, Sir John 
ffrollope, BSx Edward Kerrison, Sir John Tyrrell, he surely must have had a pcuig, when his 
eye xrated on Sir John Yarde Buller. his choice and pattern country gentleman, whom he 
had himself selected and invited but six years back to move a vote of want of confidence in 
the whig Oov^amment, in order, against the feeling of the court, to install Sir Robert Peel 
In their stead. They trooped on: all the men of metal and large-acred squires, whose 
mirit he had so often quickened, and whose counsel he. had so often solicited in his fine 
Conservative speeches in Whitehall Gardens : Mr. Bankes, with a Parliamentary name of 
two eenturics, and Mr. Christopher from that broad Lincolnshire which protection had 
CKKted ; and tiie KRleses and Henleys were there ; and the Duncombes, the LiddeUs, and 
llie ToTKes ; and Devon had sent there the stout heart of Mr. Buck— and Wiltshire, the 
ideasant presence of Walter Long. Mr. Newdegate was there, whom Sir Robert had hhn- 
■df reonmmended to the confidence of the electors of Warwickshire, as one ot whom he 
bad the highest hopes ; and Mr. Alderman Thomson vras there, who also, through Sir 
Bobert's selection, had seconded the assault upon the Whigs, led on by Sir John BuUar. 
But the list is too long ; or good names remain behind."— Ir^e of Bentinekf 298—300. 

1 The full wickedness of Mr. Disraeli's conduct in opposing Free Trade cannot be properly ■ 
nalised without endeavouring to recall the state of terrible distress to which Protection 
had redi2^l this country in the years preceding 1846. I have not space to go into the 
^pbject ; but the reader will find full details upon it in Mr. Ashworth's interesting volume. 
'* Cobden and the Les^e.** I extract a statement or two from the' speeches quoted in that 
book. According to Mr. Edward Akroyd, the number of persons seekii]^ outdoor relief in 
BEalifax had increased between the years 1838 and 1842 by 130 per cent (89.) In the Poor 
law Union of Bolton, according to Mr. Henry Ashworth, speaking in 1842, out cf 90,000 
persons, 13,000 loere receiving par eh relief {W).. In Leeds, accordinff to Mr. Bright, there 
were in 1843, 40.000 persons subsisting on charity ; and in Sheffield, no less than 12,000 

Kupers. (227.) It was to maintain this condition of things that Mr. Disraeli attacked Peel : 
was at the same time the enemy of the Minister and the friend of the starvation of the 
Rn giiah people. Is that the reason the English people admire him T 
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Let us not be carried away by the fact, that in a personal sense, Sir Boberfc 
Feel for the moment failed, and Mr. Disraeli for the moment succeeded. 'Let not 
our judgment be warped by the fact that Mr. Disraeli helped to brei^ up a 
great party, and to oyerthrow an all-powerful Minister ; nor by the fact that lie 
played a great game with great sldlL 

Mr. Disraeli did play for high staJces : and Mr. Disraeli played well But I 
have shown the motives with which he entered on the game. The sublimity of 
the stakes cannot exalt the meanness of his passions. 



CHAPTER XII 

FBOTECTIONIST LEADER. 

The fall of Peel produced a curious state of parties in the House of Commona. 
The Protectionists, regarding themselves as supporters of the existing Whig^ 
Ministry, sat on the Liberal benches ; and the Conservative Opposition consist^ 
solely of those members who had supported Peel in abolishing the Com Laws. 
The position of the Ministry was thus a strange one. The Conservatives, if they 
ootda act together, still, of course, formed an overwhelming n^jority; and there- 
fore the existence of the Ministry was wholly dependent on the continuance of 
the split between the Protectionists and the reelites. 

Lord John Russell was not long in proposing a measure which put the disposi- 
tion of the House to the test. He proposed the abolition of the protection g^ven 
to the sugar grown in the British colonies over that grown in other coiintries. 
Lord George Bentinck at once led the opposition to the measure, and he 'was 
seconded by Mr. Disraeli Bentinck proposed an amendment, the effect of whicli 
was that the proposed reduction would give an unfair advantage to foreign and 
slave-grown sugar over sugar cultivated by free labour in British possessions. 
Sir Robert Peel, however, strongly supported the Government, and on a division. 
Lord George Bentinck's amendment was rejected by a majority of 265 to 135 
Totes. 

This defeat, however, is to some extent to be regarded as a triumph for Mr. 
Disraeli There was a danger that a party, which the hate of Peel had combined^ 
might melt away when the object of that hate had ^eased to hold high place. 
Members of a party have a wonderful readiness to forget in the cold shade of 
opposition the offences of their leaders when in office. The desire to get back 
again to power, and its rewards, overcomes personal grievances and private feel- 
ings ; and thus a leader, whom his party has expelled from office, by that very 
fact sometimes regains its allegiance. 

The possibility of a return to the former relations between Peel and his Protec- 
tionist followers was, however, the great thing against which Mr. Disraeli had to 
guard. The restoration of Peel ^ Conservative confidence meant the eternal 
relegation of himself to that dreary parliamentary Limbo of clever speakers who 
have never reached office. The proposal of an amendment by Lord Georg;e 
Bentinck to the Sugar Duties Bill, and the support of the Ministerial measure by 
Sir Robert Peel, widened the split between the Protectionists and their late chie^ 
formed the Protectionists into a distinct party with distinct principles, and con- 
firmed Mr. Disraeli's position as a parliamentary leader. 

There is nothing further in his conduct during the remainder of the session o£ 
1846 which callslPor particular comment. 

At the beginning of the session of 1847, another and a still more advantageous 
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change to Mr. Disraeli was made in the position of the Protectionist party. As I 
haye said, the Protectionists had sat on the Liberal benches during the last 
months of 1846. It had, however, according to Lord Beaconsfleld,^ been repre- 
sented to them that this arrangement caused considerable inconyenience. The 
Protectionists were so numerous that they crowded out the Liberal members 
from the liberal benches, and thus much confusion arose. ** This led," writes 
Lord Beaconsfield,^ "to some conyersation between the Treasury bench and Lord 
Greo^ge Bentinck, and it Was finally agreed that on the whole it would be more 
convenient that on the meeting of the House in 1847, he should take the seat 
usually occupied by the leader of the Opposition, and that his friends should fill 
the benches generally allotted to an adverse party." 

Lord Beaconsfield, it will be observed, speaks of the matter in a rather easy 
tone ; but this incident was, undoubtedly, one of the most momentous in Ms 
whole career. The Protectionists, from being a mero parliamentary section, were 
transformed into the Conservative 0}H)08ition ; and tne change in Mr. Disraeli's 
position was correspondingly great. Sitting now on the front Opposition bench, 
ne was ^tablished as one of the chiefs of the second great pohtical party, and 
t^^istered a certain title to take his seat in due time on the Treasury bench 
opposite. He became a Cabinet Minister in petto. It is singular to remark how 
fortune has favoured Lord Beaconsfield in so man^ways above other men. Here, 
by a strange and unprocedented combination of ciroumstances, he was placed in a 
position without any of the preliminaries through which nearly every other 
finglish statesmui of the old or the modem time has had to pass. He sat on the 
front Opposition bench as the leader of a party, and was an heir to high office 
before he had filled even the most subordinate governmental situation. 

Hie attitude of the Protectionists to the Government during the session of 
1847, continued to be that of friendly but close critics. There was one occasion, 
however, on which they came into open collision, and it appeared quite possible 
that Lozd George Bentmck and his heutenant would be called upon to assume tiie 
reins of Gk)vemment. The chief topic of discussion during the session was t^e 
fearful distress in Ireland, and the means which the ministiy had taken to relieve 
it. Lord George Bentinck met the scheme of the Government by a counter- 
scheme. His proposal was that the State should lend £16.000,000 for the con- 
struction of Irish railways. For some reason or other, the Bill was allowed to be 
read a first time ; but when tiie moment came for the second stage to be taken^ 
Lord John Eussell declared that the carriage of the measure would involve the 
resignation of the Grovemment. The Protectionist leader, amid some professions 
of reluctance, real or foiled, accepted t^e challenge; declared he was "not 
appalled" by the difficulties of the position of a minister: and that he and his 
fnends would "not shrink from any responsibility whicn, unsought, may be 
forced upon us."> 

The debate lasted for three nights, during one of which Mr. Disraeli made a 
long speech in defence of the proposal of his chief. Ultimately, the Bill being 
opposed by the Peelites. by the LiDerals in a body, and by a portion of the P^ro- 
tectionists, was rejected by the overwhelming majority of 382 to 118 votes. 

This defeat was not lost on Bentinck and his adviser; and during the rest of 
the session t^ey avoided any direct test of strength with the Grovemment. It was 
evident that the time was not yet ripe for the Irotectionists. 

The Protectionist chiefs took up a somewhat strange attitude on the foreign 
policy of the Government. These were the days of the Spanish marriages, which 
resulted in the hapless reign of Queen Isabella, and her final expulsion from the 
throne. Lord Palmerston, who was then at the head of the Foreign Office, 
vehemently opposed this infamous act of Machiavellian traffic ; and his conduct 
received, curiously enough, the censure of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli 
lliey were quite unable to see that those marriages were a violation of t^e Treaty 
of Utrecht, or that they in any way concerned England ; and Mr. Disraeli went even 

1 « Life of Bentinck,'* 371-2. 8 IbiO. * " life of BenUnck," 88d. 
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80 far as to express surprise that Lord Palmerston had not sent a congratulatory 
letter on the union of Isabella and Francis de Assisi l^ 

The conduct of Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli was even more curious on the ques* 
tion of Cracow. By. one of the articles in the Treaty of Vienna, Cracow had oeen 
guaranteed independence. In November of 1S46. however, the three Powers, 
which had been parties to the original partition of Poland, agreed to destr^ this 
last remnant of Polish independence; and Austria, with the consent of KuasiA 
and Prussia, annexed Cracow. Lord Palmerston severely blamed tiie transaction, 
and entered a protest against it ; the subject was mentioned in the Queen's Speech ; 
and on the 4th of Mardh, 1847, Mr. Hume proposed a vote of censure on l^e con- 
duct of the three Powers. 

The action of the Ministry was so plainly justified by the facts that it received 
the support of Sir Bobert Peel.^ The motion of Mr. Hume was seconded by Lord 
Sandon s one of Peel's colleagues in the late Ministry ; and so staunch a Conserva- 
tive as Lord Mahon spoke strongly in favour of the Foreign Seoretarv's action.* 
These very circumstances were probably the reasons which induced Mr. DiaueH 
to persuade Bentinck to oppose Lord Palmerston. It was part of the general 
plan of keeping the Protectionists, as a party, separate from all others, nnd 
especially from Sir Bobert PeeL 

It is not necessary to follow the many debates which took place on economical 
subjects. Suffice it to sav that in all the discussions on those matters Lord 
Qeorge Bentinck re-echoed the most ignorant and most popular fallacies. He 
denoimced the abolition of the Com Law, at one moment, because it lowered the 
price of com, and so defrauded the English farmer ; and in the very next breath 
he found famt with iMa same measure because it made wheat dear in Ireland.^ 
He reflected the prejudice of our grandmothers against what used to be called 
"engrossers, and rograters, and forestallers," ^ and almost suggested that they 
shomd be hanged f and, altogether, spoke in all the self-sufficiency of Cimmerian, 
iterance. It is amusizig to watch the yeoman service Mr. Disraeli performs to 
his dullard chief. He utters — ^the feeling soul, who, knowing the people were 
starving, wanted to keep up a starvation law ! — ^the old cant as to the heaj^essness 
of political economy, much as though one wero to tax astronomy witii callousness ; 
ana he declares tmit nothing can be more ridiculous than to govern states in 
accordance with principle. ^ 

Parliament was dissolved in July, 1847, and Mr. Di§raeli once again sought a 
new constituency. He left Shrewsbury, and stood for Buckingh^ishire. It is 
not hard to imderstand why he should have sought the representation of this 
latter constituency. He haa passed a considerable portion of his youth in tjiat 
coimty, at his father's house at Bradenham. It was in a Buckinghamshiro towzL 

^^^ II • ,11111 . -11 

1 See Hansard, Ixxxix. 107 and 150-61. 8 Ihid. 167. 6 Hansard, Ixxxlx. 246—250. 

S Annual Register, tzxxix. 172-8. 4 Ibid. 170. 6 Ibid. 247. 

7 Ibid 250-^1. 

8 As a specimen of Mr. Disraeli's rhetoric, I five the following passage. " The hon. mem- 
ber for South Lancashire," said Mr. Disraeli, "Beema annoyed that my noble Friend should 
have expressed a feeling adverse to forestallers and regraters, and talks of sudi a fe^ng 
being a feeling that exited in barbarous days. It is very true that it was 600 years ago thafe 
statutes against forestallers and regraters were passed. But what does that prove, when 
you hear expressions adverse to those classes at this moment, but that there is a strong 
national feeling opposed to that system? And I tell this to the hon. Gentleman, that all hia 
philosophy will not be successful when opposed to the national conviction 1"— Hansard, S S. 
Ixxxix. 259. Aa a specimen of the kind of wit which sometimes proves effective in the 
House of Conomons, I append this other passage in the same speech. " I, for my part,*' said 
Mr. DisraeU, "am convmoed that the hon. Gentleman himself is not a forestidler. I feel 
persuaded the hon Gentleman is not a regrater. I am sure the hon. Gentleman is not a greali 
capitalist who has invested his capital in com. But 1 tell the hon. Gentleman this, if those 
sentiments had been expressed by one in such a situation, the speech would not have been 
forgotten by the people of England. And when the right hour arrives, he will find that his 
principles of political economy will be subjected to a kind of criticism he will not find within 
the walls of this House."— i&U Ixxxix. 260. 
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that he made his first attempts to get into Parliament. In his character of 
farmers' friend, too, it would be more appropriate that he should represent a 
county constituency. And, finally, Buckinghamshire had associations with great 
statesmen of the past, which might be turned in some way to the honour and 
glory of Mr. Disradi Indeed, with characteristic modesty, he did not fail in Ins 
Section speeches to couple his name with that of Burke, who had lived at Beacons- 
field, and of Hampden, who had r^resented the county. The address to the 
Buckinghamshire electors is characteristic enough. One of the chief do^as in 
tbs creed of the address it is not particularly easy to understand ; and, mdeed, 
it is a very good E^pecimen of the system of giving sounding and at the same time, 
unintelligible watchwords, which he has so studiously c^opted in leading his 
party. * * In ihe great struggle, " he says, * * between popular principle^ and liberal 
opinions, which is the characteristic of our age, I hope ever to be fdund on the 
side of the people and of the Institutions of foigland." ^ I have read with some 
care the many speeches in which he further developed this new politml dogma, 
and am still pushed as much as ev&: to know what it means. 

But the re ally important point in this election is the attitude of Mr. Disraeli to 
Protection. Whether he ever really believed in that doctrine or not, he may be 
credited with sufficient sense to see that, if once abolished, it could never be 
restored. He knew, of course, that the people having once got the taste of cheap 
Ixreadj would rise in rebellion rather than again allow its price to be artificialhj/^ 
raised by protective laws. The difficult problem which Mr. ]Disraeli had, therefore, 
to solve was, to keep up his appearance of a belief in the possibility of a return to 
I^otection, and at the same time gradually pave the way for abandoning Protec* 
tioo. This is the game which he plays for the next few years, and I tiiink the 
reader will not be wholly unamused in watching the skill, the audacity, and the 
unscrupulousness with which he played it. 

The first move was made at this Bucks election, and it took the form of depre- 
cating any immediate attempt to reverse the Free Trade l^slation of 1§46. 
IRflTninHing the electors in his address that '^ during the recent assault on our 
protective i^tem" he had offered "a faithful though fruitless opposition to that 
project," he went on to add that he was not ** one of those who would counsel, or 
who would abet, any attempt factiously and forcibly to repeal the measures of 
1846. "3 
This tresis, that an immediate return to Flrotection was impossible, he enlarged 
I on during his many election addresses ; taking care, however, be it remarked, to 
hold oat 1^ the same time the hope that what was impossible for the moment^ 
would be possible by-and-by. 8 

Jt is this that constitutes the dishonesty of Mr. Disraeli's action. The harm he 
did by keeping alive these hopds which he knew to be false is incalculable. It 
induced letha^y in both tiie landlord and the tenant, and throughout the entire 
eommnnity it kept up & dangerous feeling of uncertainty. Equally immorcd waa 

1 Buckg Herald, May 29, 1847. 

* Ibid. This address is signed simply "Disraeli." It is possible that the " B.'' is omitted by a 
printer's error, though this is not very likely. Even in his fort^-third year, and in his high 
political jposition, he had not given up the silly affectation of his youtii with regard to ma 

I name. Tbis is a small matter, certainly, but in these trifles, we know, the real (£aracter of 

' flie man is often portrayed. 

S Thus, in one of his speeches, he described Free Trade as " a resolution of Parliament ; " 
'*and," he proceeded, " we must see the experiment fairly tried." " Tou are * he says to 
the elect<n«, " in theposition at a man who Taaa made an improvident marriage. Tou have 
beooane umted to Free Trade, and nothing can divorce you except you can prove the 

I danner has been false Tou have become united to the false duenna, and you must 

teke the consequences ; and the consequence, I venture to predict, will be that the House of 
Oommons, after a fair, full, and ample trifd of this great measure, will be driven to repeal 
it from absolute neceedty, though at the termination of much national suffering : but then 
that suffering will be compensated for by the bitterness and profundity of national 
jfeaiteDioe"'-JSuck8 Herald, June 26, 1847. 
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the oonduct of Mr. Disraeli when viewed in its effects upon the position of part!< 
If the hope of a return to Protection were abandoned, there was no reason why 
the estrangement between Peel and the main body of nis former followers should 
still be kept up : this determination to reverse the legislation of '46 was the single 
point upon wmch he and they differed. But if this hope of restorinp^ Protection 
were illusory, then a party was allowed to exist which had no basis, and those 
who continued its leaders, professing to believe this basis firm, were guilty of the 
worst of false pretences. 1 call attention to the point here, because it will be 
found of considerable importance in studying some subsequent phases in Lord 
Beaconsfield's political career as a Protectionist leader. ^ 

The result of the election was that, the other candidates having withdrawn, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. du Pr€, and Mr. Cavendish were returned without opposition. ^ 

There was some, but not a very |jeat, change in the position of parties in the 
new Parliament. The Protectiomsts "maintained their numbers, though thOT" 
did not increase them ; " ^ the Peelites and the Eadicals were somewhat diminishe<^ 
the Whigs alone had added te their nmks.' During the recess there had occurred 
one of those panics which periodically overwhelm the English money market. In 
ihe month of September alone fifteen laige London houses stepped payment, the 
Governor of the Bank of England being a partner in one of these firms. Impor- 
tsait houses in the provincial cities were obliged te submit te the same fate, and 
on the 1st Octeber the interest on money was at the rate of sixty per cent.^ The 
Ministers, in consequence, were obliged te resort te the usual remedy in these 
cases — ^they authorised the suspension of the Bank Charter Act of 1844. As^ a 
result of this permission te infringe the law, they were obliged te summon ParHa- 
. ment in November, 1847. Mr. Disraeli teok, in the session commenced at that 
date, perhaps a more important part than he had hitherte played in Parliament. 
'From a mere guerilla warrior, distinguished onl^ by bitt^ personal attac^, he 
came te be regarded as the exponent of the principles of a puty ; and it will be 
seen, too, that he ventured te make some claims, though m a very cautious and 
timorous fashion, te being so considered. 

Scarcely had the session begun when he had the very difficult but te him not 
unusual task of reconciling two diametrically opposite votes on practically the 
43ame question. Among the first measures introduced by Lord John Bussell was a 
Coercion Bill for Ireland, which bore a veiy close resemblance te the memorable 
BiU brought in on the same subject in 1846 by Sir Bobert PeeL The reader has 
not forgotten that it was by a coalition of Whigs and Protectionists against the 
Coercion BUI of 1846 that Sir Bobert Peel was driven from office. Mr. DisraeiUy 

1 Kot the least interesting feature in this election are Mr. Disraeli's personal enoount 
with some of his opponents. One ot the rival candidates, was a member of the Ga\en<f 
tamily, and the services this fomily had rendered to the Liberal cause were adduced a 
reason for supporting Mr. Cavendi^. Thus Mr. Disraeli replies to tids argument : " I 
not disposed for a moment to admit that my pedigree is not as good and even superior 
that of the Cavendishes; but as he and his representative have chosen to narrow t 
question to that issue, I accept the ground on whidbi he is prepared to fight. Let him pii^ 
himself on his blood, I have confidence in my braina— (Loud (meers andLMurhter)— and 1 ai 
not alarmed as to the result. This I can tell the silent candidate and his tooloquacious chai 
pions, that if he appeals to anoestiv, I have a father, more than eighty years of tixe, who 
A freeholder of the county of Buckingham, and who intends to r^ord his vote for his 
when the day of election arrives."— fucibs HercUdy June 26, 1847. And here is anot 
passage which shows how high his hopes had become at this time : he is answering 
char^ that he is the nominee of the Duke of Buddngham. " This is a position where 
candidate is allowed to speak of himself— . . . and I say it would be totally impossible tfar 
1 should fulfil the career to which I hope I am destined, if the opinion of any mdividual 
to influence my conduct. I would much sooner remain the representa ivedf those hoi 
■%. — ^ -.1.^ «_»* * X- T>._i-. A. ..^ r ^^^^^ ^^j nuuter cf tny own t " 

Be it remarked that these 




were uttered while Bentmck was still alive, and stiU the nominal leader of the Oppositic 

Were they not meant to tell Bentinck that mx. Disraeli was not to be second to hun or a 

^other man T Did Mr. Disraeli contemplate an intrigue against his nominal chief T 

s " Life of Bentinck," 442. *Ibid. < Ihid, 418. 
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lioweyer, was enthusiastio oyer the Bill of Lord John Ruaaell. He attempted to 
justify the inconsistency, but his reasons were so flimsy as not to justify my 
wasting: time in examiningi^thenL ^ 

At this point, I have to stop to notice an episode which would have made havoo 
of Mr. Disraeli's political fortunes, if he had been an ordinary mui— ordinary, in 
{he sense of having tiie usual allowance of independence and delicacy of feeling. 
Untroubled, however, by those weaknesses, Mr. Disraeli, it will be seen, turned 
this episode to his own great advantage. 

Among the representatives who had been returned at the General Election for 
the aty of London, was Baron Bothschild. Up to this time, the oath which 
members of Parliament were obliged to take contained the woids "on tihe true 
faith of a Christian," and the point in dispute was whether Baron Rothschild 
should be admitted without being compelled to subscribe to this form of oath. 
On the 16i^ December, Lord John Russell brought the subject before the House 
by proposing a resolution removing the disabilities of the Jews. This action 
threw the Protectionist party into a state of utter confusion. The vast bulk, 
\)eui^ naturally enough as narrow-minded and bigoted in rdigious, as they were 
stupid in commerci^ questions, denounced the proposed reform with all the 
bitterness and rancour which religious fanaticism can so abundantly beget. I 
have not space here to quote the flowers of eloquence, at once lu(ucrous and 
blasphemous, with which the Inglises, the Ashleys, and the Newd^ates graced 
their opposition to Lord John's resolution. Suffice it to say that the question 
was evidently one upon which the Tory Rump would accept no compromise. 

It would l>e interesting, indeed, if we could by some process obtam an accurate 
photograph of Mr. DisraeJi's feelings while, sittmg as the leader of these men, he 
Mened to the words of contumely and imbecile bigotry with which they spoke 
of his race. His disposition was not a very tender or generous one, to begin 
ydth ; for no man of tender or generous nature could have written " Vivian Grey " 
in his twenfy-flrst vear. But whatever small remnant there may have been left 
of softness in his character, these insults and this folly would have annihilated. 
We do not admire Lord Beaconsfleld because he has sacrificed every principle of 
hones^, of honour, of fair-dealing, to gratify his ambition as a man, and his hate 
as a Jew ; but, almost more contemptible is the conduct of those men who, 
detesting' and persecuting his race to the very last moment, were yet mean- 
spirited enougn to accept his leadership. Another reflection naturally 
suggests itself to one's mmd in connection with this episode in Lord Beacons- 
field's career. It does not speak very highly for his spirit that he should 
oast in his fortune with the p^y which thus regarded the i>eople from whom he 
sprang. What would be thought of the Roman Catholic who was a constant and 
faithful adherent of the Tory J^rty, while that party was continuing its bitter and 
uncompromising hostility to Catholic emancipation ? 

It is true Lord Besiconsfield supplies a ready answer to all such fault-finding 
with his conduct. " No, Grey ; make them fear you," he makes one of bis 
chai^ters ezclaim in his earliest novel, "and they will kiss your feet." Lord 
Beaconsfleld resolved to stoop before these insolent patrons, that he might after- 
wards have the pleasure of making them fear him. 

But the difficully in regard to Mr. Disraeli was not the only one in which the 
Protectionists were placed by this Jewish question. Lord George Bentinck, their 
other leader, was likewise in favour of the Emancipation of the Jews. Ainid all 
the errors and darkness of his maturity, he still retained a relic of the days when 
he was the private secretary of Canning. He was still an advocate of religious 
toleration. Thus the position of the two Protectionist leaders was in many 
respects the same; it wil^ be a most instructive thinfi^ — one of the most 
instructive in the whole career of Lord Beaconsfield — ^to observe the manner in 
which the two men acted in the same difficulfy. 

First, then, let us take ihe conduct of Bentinck. "As there are very few 

1 See Hansard, 8 S. xcv. 856-858. 
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Englishmen** writes Lord. Beaconsfield, ^ '' of what is commonlv called the Jewish 
ffldui, and as therefore it was supposed that political considerations could not 
enter into the question, it was hoped by many of the followers of Lord George. 
Bentinck that he would not separate himself from his party on this subject, and 
very earnest requests and representations were made to him with that view. 
He was not insensible to them ; he gave them prolonged and painful considera- 
tion ; they greatly disquieted hiot. . . . Me was intreated not to vote at 
all ; to stay away, which the severe indisposition under which he was then labouring^ 
warranted. . . . Enfeebled by illness, he had nearly brought himself to a 
compliance with a 'request urged with affectionate importunity, but from which, 
his reason and sense of duty held him aloof. After long and deep and painful 
pondering, when tiie hour amved, he rose from his bed of sickness, walked into 
the house of commons, and not only voted, but spoke, in favour of bis con* 
victions." 

This stoiy, although told by Lord Beaconsfield, is literally true, as after 
events tragically prove; and I must say that, much as I dislike Bentinck's 
opinions, poor as is the respect 1 have for his abiuties — ^though I consider him to 
have been a man of narrow and untrained mind, of ungovemed x>as8ions, of 
contemptible prejudices — 1 cannot, in the face of such evidence, deny him the 
merit of being in some respects a gentleman in feeling and in principla And 
this opinion is confirmed as I read further on in the pages of Lord Beaconsfield, 
as follows : — 

'^This vote and speech of Lord George Bentinck no doubt mortified at the 
moment a considerable portion of his followers, and occasioned great dissatiilfac- 
tion among a very respectable though limited section of them. . . . Lord 
George did not take any pains to ascertain whether the representation which was 
made to him was that of the general feeling of a large party, or that only of a 
sincere, highly estimable, but hmited section. He was enfeebled and exhausted 
by indisposition ; he often felt, even when in health, that the toil of his life was 
beyond both his physical and moral energies ; and tiiough he was of that ardent and 
tenacious nature that he never would l^ve compl&ined but have died at his post, 
the opportunity of release coming to him at a moment when he was physically 
prostrate was rather eagerly seized, and the world suddenly learnt at Christmas, 
with great astonishment, that the renowned leader of the protectionist party haa 
relinquished his trust. '* ^ 
. Just one touch more to fill in the picture : — 

" Parliament re-assembled," writes Lord Beaconsfield, " on the 8rd of February, 
and on that nijgi^ht Lord George Bentinck brought forward his motion for 'a select 
committee to inquire into the present condition and prospects of the interests con* 
nected with and dependent on su^nr and coffee pkmting m her majesty's East and 
West Indian possessions and the Mauritius, and to consider whetiiier any and what 
measures can be adopted by parliament for their relief.* When he entered the 
house Ix>rd George walked up to the head of the second bench below ihe gangway 
on the opposition side, and tnus significantiy announced that he was no longer the 
responsibl© leader of the protectionist party." » 

" Look here upon this picture and on this~ 
The counteneit presentment of two brothers." 

I have said that the position of Lord George Bentinck and that of ICr. Disraeli 
was the same ; and so it was to a very considerable extent; but there were some 
differences in the circumstances of tiie two, and tiiese differences are most material. 
Ix>rd George Bentinck, it is true, was bound to ihe cause of tiie Jews by a vote he 
had already given on uie (]|uestion ; and it would tiierefore have been inconsistent 
of him to have opposed their claims now. But the vote had been given so far back 
as 1833,* and parliamentary history is rich enough in instances of mort-al. 
sins in political inconsistency, by {he side of which Bentinck's abandonments 

1 "Life of Bentinck," 5U-12, «/&uf. 513-14. »iW(f.623. ^Ibid^WS. \ 
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of the Jews would have been a comparatiyely yenial offence. If he had 
only studied the career of the friend who was then the sharer of his counsels, 
Bentinck might have well been emboldened to take a step of far more shuneless 
teigiversation. Besides, as we have seen, the demands made upon lum on this 
qn^on by his friends were not very large. As we have been told by Lord 
ieaconsfield, it would have satisfied them if he had abstained from voting. But 
Bentinck would not accept this easy refuge; on the contrary, he insisted on 
taking his own course in the most ostentatious and, to his followers, most offen- 
siTe way. 

The position of Mr. Disraeli was verv different. It was known that he was a 
member of the race which was still excluded from the ordinary rights of citizens 
by his own party. His position was, therefore, much more delicate and much 
more awkward than that of Lord Geoi^ Bentinck. Any reason which might 
have urged Bentinck to surrender the lec^ership of the Protectionist party ought 
to have weighed with a himdredfold force in the same direction on Mr. Disraeli 
Let us see what Mr. Disraeli did. 

Li tiie first place, let us mark the manner in which he spoke of those who spoke 
BO disrespectfully of him and his. In one of the passages which I hove just quoted, 
the section of poor bigots for whom a Christian of any pretensions to breadth of 
. mind can scarcely find words contemptuous enough, are described by tiiis man 
of the Jewish race as *' a sincere, highly estimable section. In his speech to the 
House of Commons, the address of Lord Ashley (now Lord Shaftesbury), one of 
the bitterest opponents to the emancipation of tiie Jews, is spoken of as ''the 
noble speech of the noble Lord."i 

More than this: in a speech he delivered at a later period of the session he 
actually blamed Lord John BusseU for having brought forward the question at alL^ 

And now, finally, let me contrast the action of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. 
Disraeli with respect to the leadership. I have already described, in the language 

1 Hansard, S S. zcv. 1323. 

3 Lest I should appear to misrepresent Lord Beaoonsfield on this most important point, I 
give his exact words : " But I have a charge against the Qovemment, as for as the conduct 
ofpublio business is concerned, for their not having carried the repeal of the navigation 
bws. If the subject is of such urgent importance as to be the first recommended in the 
Qaeen's Speech, why was your project introduced so late as the 16th of May ? I will tell 
you how it waa— because the noble Lord, when Parliament met, chose to introduce a Bill, 
to which he devoted all the strength and energies of the Government, on a subject which 
was not intoNxluced into Her Majesty's Speech— the Jewish Disabilities BUI. The noble Lord 
knows full well that as for as my opinion of that measure are (sic) concerned I am making 
no imputation upon the noble Lord for bringing it in. I gave to the noble Lord at no 
oiPdinary sacrifice my support upon that occasion ; but though I agree with the noble Lord 
as to the principle which animated his legislation, I do not at all approve of his conduct as 
manager of the House of Commons. My opinion is, ffenerally speaking, that upon all sub- 
jeds of that kind — ^the emancipation of Catholics, and the like — it is not (tdvisabU that a 
Minister should bring forwara a prmect of change unless he is cMe to carry his measure, 
I b(^eve the evUs are gpreat of a Mmister failing in measures of that kind : the fulure 
imparts a party spirit and a party bitterness to subjects in which party business at all 
events, andf party spirit as little as possible, should mingle. Besides, it is an imprudent 
and impolitic course with regard to those whose interests you advocate, because, when the 
IGnister is defeated, the cause always goes back. It is known that the battle has been 
fought under ^e most favourable auspices, and you always find a reaction. It is very 
difterent if you are in Opposition. If the noble Loixl had been in Opposition, he would have 
been perfectly justified, from his position, from the opinions upon religious disabilities 
wMch he has always most ably upheld, in bringing the subject before the House year after 
year, to see whether, by freeJi cogency of logic and increased brilliancy of rhetoric, he could 
make an advance in the House and in the country, and, in fact, to gauge the progress of 
(he qneetion. I think, in the position of the First Minister of tiie Crown, m toas not 
juat^ad in bringing forvfard a measure of this kind unless he had a moral certainty qf 
passing it. But it is quite (dear that his bringing in the Jewish Disabilities Bill, and 
pressing it forward, prevented his carrying the repeal of the navigation laws, and, so far as 
ids conduct of the business of the session was concerned, to€U a great mistake."— Hansard^ 
8S. cL689-«91. 
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of Lord Beaconsfield himself, the public manner in which Bentinck signified bis 
abdication as chief of the Protectionists. Let us consult the same high authority 
as to what Lord Beaconsfield did : — 

" It was the wish of the writer of these pages," he says, in Ms " Life of Ben- 
tinck,"! "who had resolved to stand or fall by him"— Lord George Bentinck — *'to 
have followed his example, and to have abdicated the prominent seat in which the 
writer had been unwillingly and f ortuitiousljr placed ; but by the advice or rather 
at the earnest request of Lord George Bentinck this course was relinquished as 
indicative of schism, which he wished to discourage; and the circumstances is 
only mentioned as showing that Lord George Bentinck was not less considerate at 
this moment of the interests of the prot^tionist party than when he led them 
with so much confidence and authority." Of course, of course; Mr. Disraeli hav- 
ing once got to a good place, was not going to be easily removed: such over- 
delicate considerations might be left to have their influence with beings of less 
superior mould. ^ 

This will perhaps be the proper ^lace to examine the grounds upon which Lord 
Beaconsfiela advocated the admission of his own pe^le to the fr^chise. It is a 
question which he discusses in more than one place, ae deals with it not only in his 
speeches in Parliament, but also in his novel of "Tancred," published about thi 
tmie. Indeedj that wori: has for its leading subject the relations of Judaism 
and Christianity; and let me say that, though 1 should like to analyse that 
remarkable work at length, I must dismiss it vdth that casual observation. I 
adopt this course chiefly from considerations of space: but partly because its 
chief theme — this question of the relation of Judaism and Christianity — ^is dealt 
with more closely and intelligibly in a chapter in the "Life of Bentinck,'* than in 
any other place; and it is with the representation of the question there put for- 
ward that it wiU be most convenient for me to deal 

The whole tendency^ of Lord Beaconsfield's argument is that Judaism and 
Christianity are practically the sajne thing. He speaks ^ of the morality of the 
two religions being identical Manini is "a Jew who professes the whole of the 
Jewish religion." "A converted Jew," goes on Lord loeaconsfield, "as the Lom- 
bards styled him, quite forgetting in the confusion of their ideas that it is the 
Lombards who are the converts — not Manini "* In the next page he deplores 
"that several millions of the Jewish race should persist in believing in only a part 
of their religion," ^ and so on, 

I do not ^ow whether it is ' necessary that I should attempt to dispose at any 
length of these representations. It is <]^uite plain,- in spite of all Mr. DisraeU's 
sophistry that the Jew and the Christian are separated from each other by a , 
doctrine of overwhelming importance. Christ to the Jew — I mean, of course, the 
orthodox Jew — is an impostor, but to the Christian a belief in the divinil^ of 
Christ is the very basis of all his doctrines, a necessary part of his morality in 
this life, and, in the eyes of many believers in Christ at least, an indispensable 
requisite for his happiness in the next. What more fundamental difference can 
there be between religions than the difference as to who is their God? But Mr. 
Disraeli is so oblivious, or pretends to be so oblivious, of this distinction, t^t he 
actually claims credit for the Jews for committing that act which, in the eye of 
the orthodox Christian, must always be regu^ed as an inexpiable crime. 

"If the Jews " he writes, "had not prevailed upon the Romans to cmcify our 

1 « Life of Bentinck,'' 628-4. 

s It is scarcely neoessaiv to notice the insinuation that Lord Beaconsfldd was only 
Induced to maintain the leadership by the persuasions of Lord George Bentinck. Lord 
BeaooDS&eld is not tiie man to be persuaded into any course he does not uiink to his interest, 
and he did not require mudi inducement to retain a position whidi gratifies his vanity 
and advances lus ambition. Lord Beaconsfield might have been satlsfl^ with using Lord' 
Geoi^e Bentinck as his catspaw when living, without likewise making him when dead the 
sponsor for some of his most questionable acts. 

8"LifeotBentinck/U87-8 4i&td.498. fillrid,4»0i. 
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Lord, wliat would have become of the Atonement? .... The immolators 
were pre-ordained like the victim, and the holy race eupplied both. Could ibht 
be a crime which secured for all mankind eternal ^ojV* ^ 

Passing on from the question of doctrine, Mr. Disraeli flies into the region of 
the incomprehensible. In '^Tancred," he speaks of a great Asian mystery, and 
to this day the world is asking in rain what this great Asian mystenr is. In the 
life of Bentinck, the great Asian mystery is tramif ormed into the Semitic prin- 
cipl& ''The Jews represent the Semitic principle; all that is spiritual in our 

"Destruction of the Semitic principle," he says, in another place, ''extirpation' 
of the Jewish religion, whether in the Mosaic or in the Christian form." ' are said 
to be the cause of reyolutionary disturbances. "The great transatlantic repubUo" 
he furth^ informs us, "is intensely Semitic and has prospered accordingly." 
"This sacred principle alone has consolidated the mighty Empire of all the 
Ruesias." In Borne, ^according to Lord Beaconsfield, an "old man on a Semitic 
throne bafQes the modem Attilas,"»and Austria "would long ago have dissolved 
but for the Semitic principle." ^ 

I must dismiss this part of Mr. Disraeli's exposition with the candid confession 
that I really do not know what it all means. I cannot even see what was his 
object in writing it, except the general one of so mystifying people as to make 
them blind to the real question at issue. '^ 

Tbia treatment of Jewish <]^uestions by Lord Beaconsfield partly derives its 
interest from the light which it throws upon a great deal of his style of dealing 
with the opinions of men. One of the stratagems which may be traced in all his 
writings and speeches from the very commencement of his career — and to this I 
have ^eady drawn attention — is to so mix up opposing pinciples as to make 
tiiem appear identical In his youth he tried to prove that Kadi<£dism and Tory- 
ism were the same thing. In 1842 free trade and protection were demonstrated 
to be synonjnnous term& Opposition to the lowering of the franchise and house- 
hold suSrage were, in due time, also shown to be perfectly consistent; and here, 
in religion, we have seen how the belief that Christ was an impostor, and the 
belief that He is God, form exactly the same faith. 

I now resume the narrative of Mr. Disraeli's action during the remainder of the 
session of 1847-8. In aU the debates he took a prominent part ; and it is clear 
from the newspaper reports of the period, and from the comments of the other 
speakers, that he nad now an assured position in the House. Yet these speeches, 
which produced roars of laughter, and were listened to with great interest, are 
dreary reading nowadays. Their chief effect is to lower one's opinion of a 
popular assembly. Very small jokes produce mighty merriment ; appeals, 
exaggerated to the verge of burlesque, and patently insincere, excite wild an4 
sincere enthusiasm ; arguments of the most transparent fallacy, are listened to 
with approval. The subjects of discussion during this session were principally of 
a oommercial character. Measures were proposed on the Sugar Duties, on the 
Navigation Laws, and kindred subjects. There is not a single one of tiiose 
Deneticcnt changes in our restrictive system which Mr. Disraeli did not denounce 
as ft«,ught with every evil. Events have, as everybody knows, triumphantly 
refuted these gloomy forebodings of himself and those he led; but perhaps no 
one has laughed more heartily, scoffed more ostentatiously at these falsified pre- 
dictions of Sir. Disraeli, than Mr. Disraeli himself. 

Reading the speeches at this distance of time, you can see that the serious 
part of his subject was the part in which Mr. Disraeli felt most uncomfortable, 
and from which he made his escape as soon as possible. For a while, he makes a 
show of dealing with matters of fact, quotes a number of undigested statistics, 

IJ&W. 488. 2 Ibid. 496. ^ Ibid. m. <2&id. 509. 

6 In this chapter on the Jews, Lord Beaconsfield makes an amusing mistake. He speaks 
of the crucifixion of our Lord as having taken place "in the reign of Augustus CsBsar" (483; 
edition 1852). Most people know that the crucifixion took place in the reign of Tiberius. 
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and makes a parade of minute commercial knowledge ; but then, he is off to Ck 
personal attack on Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright, to a mltry pun on somebody^s 
name, to a thrust at Dr. Bowring, or some other of the Housed butts, or to some 
sudbi easy escape from his own imorance, and consequent dulness. 

The wnole effect of Mr. Disradi's appearances in tiie character of a financier is 
really intensely amusing to anybody who has studied his career. The author of 
"Contarini Iteming" speaking gravely of the difference between white and. 
brown sugar, of the tonnage of British vessels at Bio* and the freightage &t 
Antigua, of dock duties, raw material, currency, is an irresistibly comic picture % 
and Lora Beaconsfield's feelings must assuredly have been a mixture of amuse- 
ment and disgust. It was the Venetian having to speak, in the jargon which lie 
loathed, of vie things which he despised, to the norUiem barbarians, amon^ 
whom a mali^ fate had cast his lotl A Yankee exploiting North American 
Indians by inutating their vile tongue, ministering to their coarse passions, and 
affecting their brutol s^pathies, would have probablv no deeper contempt for 
his subjects than our Oriental ruler for the p%opIe he rules. 

Let me now notice with some slight detail a lew of Mr. Disraeli's most remark- 
able appearances during the session. 

On February 18 (1848), making a long speech on the Budget, he branched off into 
a violent atta^ on Mr. Ck>bden : ^ but the only reply the leader of the Free Trade 
movement made was that he had not found ** much " in Mr. Disraeli's speech 
''necessary to refer to. "3 Similarly, Mr. !IMght's answer to a like attack on 
February 28, was an expression of rather disgusted surprise at hearins^ Mr. 
Disraeli " boldly and firmly reiterate sophisms with regard to taxation whi(m. any 
weaver in Lancashire or Yorkshire would be ashamed to utter." ^ Again return- 
ing on 10th March to the charge against the Manchester school, Mr. Disraeli 
declared himself a ''free trader, but not a freebooter."^ He described Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright as the ''representatives of two great principles — ^Peace 
and Plenty. Yes I Peace and Plenty amid a starving people, and with the 
world in arms. "0 

Mr. Disradi also took part in some important debates on our foreign relations. 
In an elaborate attack he made upon the interference of Prussia in Schleswiff- 
Holstein, he found himself in complete agreement with Loni Palmerston. ^ Li 
the course of his speech, he has no worxS of scorn sufficiently vigorous for the 
principle of nationality. Tlie Chevalier Bunsen is blamed for talking " that 
dreamy and dangerous nonsense called * Gennan nationality. ' " ' " If," ex- 
claims Mr. Disraeli, " wheresoever the Gennan language is spoken, the German 
flag should wave, why do not the Prussians invade Alsace ?" ^ In speaking on. the 
expulsion of Sir Henry Bulwer from Madrid, he condemns in tiie strongest 
manner Palmerston's efforts to encourage Liberal institutions in other countrie& 
"You" he said, "looked on the Englidi Constitution as a model farm. You 
forced this Constitution in every country." ^ And he also, in the course of this 
address, expresses horror at Lord Palmerston's not having been miore conuQuni- 
cative on foreign affairs to the House of Commons, — "tiie chosen temple of 
national rights and national honour." ^o 

But his greatest effort was a review of the session, which he delivered on 
August 80. Lord Beaconsfield has found it necessary to explain the circumstances 
under which he came to deliver this speech ; and some explanation was certainly 
necessary. By thus undertaking the task of giving a general criticism of the 
action of the Government, Mr. Disraeli was performing the duty of the leader of 
the Opposition. But would it not be strange tiiat he should perform this task, 
while the man he professed to follow occupied the seat of a private member! 
Does it not look as if Mr. Disraeli were trying to "cut out" Lord Geoi^ 
Bentinck? Conscious, perhaps, of these natural and ugly suspicions, Lord 

^ 

1 Hansard, 8 S. xcvi. 958—960. 9 Ibid, 961. 

»IMd.l440. ^ Ibid. 426. 7 Ibid. 521. » /6td. xcix. 89& 

< iWa. xcvlL 417. « Ibid. xcviiL 509—624. 8 Ibid. 616. M Ibid. 886. 
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JBeaconsfield, in his ''Life of Bentinck/* ^ves an explanation of his action. 
According to this ez{)lanation. Mr. Disraeli undertook this duly in spite of his 
own wishes, and only in compliance with Bentinck's most urgent request. He 
"shrank/' he tells us,^ "from a laborious effort" ''at tiie end of Ai^st;" 
though ^m all that has been seen of Lord Beaconsfield, up to this period of hjB 
career, " laborious effort " appeared to him no burden when he had a chance of 
advancing his interests. Besides — ^I am still following his explanation — ^he did 
jiot think " his position in the house of commons warranted on his part such an 
interference. "3 He "therefore unaffectedly stated that he thought the of&oe 
was somewhat above his measure. " > This jpart of the explanation is quite as 
pnzzling as the first, or even more so. It is astonislung to find Lord Beacona* 
field afisiiming an air of elegant languor, when he had a great purpose to serve : 
bat it is stiU more astonishing to Mhold him in the new guise of the modest 
questioner of his own merits. 1 take the liberty of doubting the accuracy of this 
whole explanation. Mr. Disraeli, we may be sure, was only too delighted to 
spend any amount of " laborious effort," even at the " end of August, for the 
profit of standing forth as the protagonist of the Ministry; and instead of 
modestly feuins the ofiGice " somewhat above his measure," he was perfectiy con- 
vinced mat, of all bdngs in the world, he was " the right man in the right place." 

However, be the circumstances what thev might under which it was dehvered, 
the address of Mr. Disraeli was inunens^y successfuL The Ministxy, by tiidr 
joany changes of purpose, and by some mistakes, had laid themselves open to an 
effective attack by a skilful opponent, and Mr. Disraeli unquestionably made the 
most of his opportunity. The thrusts at the Ministry were admirably given ; the 
illustrations were extremely happy, — some happier, I think, than anything even 
mthe philippics against reel; and there was throughout the whole address a 
riotous humour tiiat must have been almost intoxicating. ^ 

During the recess, an event unexpectedly occurred ii^ch influenced the whole 
of Mr. Disraeli's subsequent career. On September 21st, Lord George Bentinck 
fell dead in his brothers demesne at Welbeck. Thus the Protectionist party were 
left without their leader, and the appointment of his successor was evidently by no 
means an easy task. The negotiations which took place upon the subject are 
hidden in considerable mystery, and though I have perused most of the news- 
papers of the period, I find nothing like a full story of what took place. Mr. 
Disraeli was, by his talents and his Parliamentary success, clearly pointed out for 
the vacant post. He was, indeed, the only man of ability in his part^, — ^for, with 
e^aracterisuc judiciousness, he had chosen a party in which stupidity was pre- 
dominant. But these large-acred legislators, of long descent, were naturaJly very 
averse to raisin^^ over their heads a man of but moderate fortune, and of Hebrew 
origin. His chief rivals for the post were the Marquis of Granby and Mr. Herries; 
' but neither of these could lay claim to it on the ground of intellectual gifts. Mr, 

1 "Life of Bentinck," 674. a Hid. » i6«. 576. 

4 1 can only give one short extract from the speech. " I scarcely know to what to com- 

re their" — ^the Ministerial — " conduct, except something that occurs in a delightful dty 
the south, with which hon. Gentlemen are familiar— and which is now, I believe, 
blockaded or bullied by the English fleet. There an annual ceremony takes place, when the 
whole population are found in a state of the greatest alarm and sorrow. A procession 
moves tlu-ough the streets, in which the blood of a saint is carried in a consecrated vase* 
^e people throng round the vase, and there is great pressure,— as there was in London at 
-the time to which I am alluding. This pressure in time becomes a panic— Just as it did in 
London. It is curious that in ooth cases the cause is the same : it is a cause of congealed 
circulation. Just at the moment when unutterable gloom overspreads the population— 
when nothing but despair and consternation prevail — ^the Chancellor of the Exchequer— I 
beg pardon— the Archbishop of Tarento announces the liquefaction of St. Januarius's blood 
—^ the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced the issue of a Qovemment letter : in both 
instances a wholesome i^te of currency returned : the people resume their gaiely and 
cheerfulness, the panic and the pressure disapp^r, everybody returns to music and 
maccaroni— as in London everybody returned to business— and in both cases the remedy is 
CQually efBcient and equally a hoax."— Hansard, 3 S. d. 677. 
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Hemes had been an official, but he was a dull, plodding, commonplace man * and 
the Marquis of Granby was also deemed unequal to the position. So far as I can 
make out, the question of the leadership was not finally settled even when Parlia- 
ment met in 1849 ; but there was a sort of arrangement 1w which it was exercised 
in turn by each of the three competitors. However, Mr. Disraeli had so far 
gained his point as to be chosen to propose the amendment to the address from 
the Throne on the meeting of Parliament. ^ 

He had good materials for attacking the Ministry, for Lord Plalmerston, true to 
his policy of encouraging in every way Liberal institutions throughout Europe, 
had intervened in the many conflicts which marked the year 1848. He had inter- 
fered on behalf of Hungary against Austria ; of Sardinia against the same power ; 
and of Sicily against the King of Naples. As on a previous occasion, Mr. Disraeli, 
in moving his amendment on the address (Feb. 1, 1849), utterly condemned all 
these efforts on behalf of struggling nationalities. He gloried over the success of 
Austria in crushing the attempt of Hungary to regain her rights. Charles- 
Albert's effort to rescue Lombardy from the dominion of the foreigner was to him 
mere brigandage, and the King of Naples was a pattern of rulers. ^ "There 
wanted" he said, summing up the policy of Lord Palmerston, "but one ingredient 
in the mess to make the mcantation perfectly infemaV A republic without 
republicans, an empire without an emperor, required only mediations without an 
object to mediate about: and the saturnalia of diplomacy woxild mix with the 
orgies of politics ! "• 

He was happy in criticising the announcement of the Government that they 
were about to effect economy in the services;* professed to say that "any well- 
oonsidered measure for retrenchment" would meet with no opposition from his 

1 The Morping Chronicle, in its issue of December 16, 1848, speaks of the election of Mr. 
IHsraeli to the leadership as already a fait accompli. Having referred to the pretence of 
the first Napoleon to having been elected to the Lnperial Throne by the popular will, the 
a^ronicle proceeds : "We cannot help regarding the election of Mr. Disraeli to the Leader- 
ship of ±e Protectionists in the House of Conmions, as an analogical example of what 
conscious merit and inborn superiority, backed by strong volition and utter insensibility to 
the ordinary weaknesses of a sensitive or shrinking nature, may effect. We are not, indeed, 
aware that the dignity in question is typified by any material sign or emblem, like the belt 
with which the championship of England is conferred, or the whistle which belongs of right 
to the greatest drinker of the north. On the contrary, we strongly suspect that Mr. 
Disraeli's only external sign of authority, or mark of pre-eminence, is a troxnpet of his own; 
and we are quite sure it has never been blessed by the Protestuit Pope, Mr. Spooner, at any 
ceremony attended by the Protectionist magnates— Major Beresford, Sir John Tyrell, Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Kewdegate, Mr. Stafford, and Mr. Bankes. But Napoleon wore his usuri>ed 
crown so well, and snowed himself so admirably qualified for the situation and the emer- 
gency, that the French soon became, as they long remained, persuaded Ihat he was indis- 
censable to them ; and on precisely the same principle will Mr. Disraeli very soon become. 
If indeed he is not already, confessedly indispensable to the Protectionists. .... They can- 
not do without him, and. so soon as Parliament meets, he will take his place naturally, and 
by the mere force of circumstanoes, at their head.'^ However, the TimeSf speakmg on 
January 80, 1849, two days before the meeting of Parliament, speaks of Lord!^ Granby as 
being the leader. " The first symptoms/' it says, " of the Parliamentary campaign are to 

be noted in the kitchens of the leaders of party There is the official dinner, such as 

that of Lord John Russell, or of Lord Lansdowne. There is the Agricultural Opposition 
dinner, such as that of Lord Stanley and the Marquis of Granby." Mr. Disraeli's name is 
not even mentioned in the entire article. The Morning Chronicle^ too, in its issue of 
February 3, 1849, two days after Parliament had met, falsifies its own prediction, for it has 
to " congratulate the Protectionists on their new scheme of a triumvirate leadership in the 
Lower House— Mr. Henries, Lord Granby, and Mr. DisraelL" 

2 gee Hansard, 3 S. cu. 89—117. 

3 Ihid. 103. 

4 " What," he asked, " is this fresh discovery in the aspect of aflbirs which enables us to 
make large reductions? Is it what I read of in the Speedi itself— the spirit of disaffection 
in Ireland? .... Is It— what I also read of in the Speech— the rebellion of a formidable 
character in the Punjaub ? A possible insurrection in Ireland, or an actual rebellion tn 
India?"— i6«. 108. 
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kHoweni^ and concluded with an astonishing piece of exciting and meaningless 
riMtoiic.^ 

In this session the Gk>Ternment a^ain introduced their scheme for the abolition 
of the Navigation Laws. Mr. Hemes on this occasion' performed the function of 
leader of the Opposition, and proposed the rejection of me measure. It would b& 
imtnictiye, if I had the space, to quote some of the maxiy wildly false predictions 
IS to the result of this measure which were uttered by the Protectionist speakers. 
Ifr. Disraeli fully echoed all these gloomy prophecies. That is really the irritat* 
ingpart of this man's success, — ^tbat on every great question upon which the 
flountry has had to decide, he hEis been egpregiously in the wrong ; and that if his 
Tiews had been carried out, the nation would hare incalculably^ suffered. Had he 
nioceeded in staying the adoption of Free Trade, who can estimate the immeasiur- 
tUe miseiy that the deamess of bread which Protection begot would have inflicted 
i^n the Enjglish people ? If he had succeeded in his opposition to the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws, our commerce would not have attained its present splendid 
|)roportions. ^ What is the fatal circumstance in politics that blinds men, sensible 
m other affiairs ? A lawyer who loses our case by his blunders is peremptorily 
dismissed. We have no more to do with the doctor who has misunderstood our 
ailment. We refuse to pay the architect who has built us an ill-constructed 
house. But the politician who deals, not with individual lives, but with the lives 
of millions, can blunder on to the end of the chapter without punishment — nay, 
oftentimes with Reward. If the counsels of the man who is at present our 
Ktpreme ruler had been carried out, the nation would have been wellnigh ruined ; 
and yet he is an Earl, a Knight of the Garter, one of the most powerful Premiers 
of the century. These showy titles deceive the multitude to tne real essence of 
the case : but, ah me 1 how would a poor shoemaker have fared who had bungled 
' in boot-making as Lord Beaconsfield has bungled in politics ? 
^ The most interesting feature, in Mr. Disraeli's action during this session of 1849, 
is Ids mode of dealing with the supreme question of Free Trade and Protection. 
I have already pointed out how, during his Bucks election, he took the first step 
for abandoning a policy he knew to be impracticabl& In this session, and as timo 
vent on, he ventured on successively bolder steps in this direction. We shall see 
lorn for the first time employ an expedient which afterwards he put to freauent 
and excellent use. This was to persiiade the farmer that a change m the incidence 
of taxation would have practicsJly the same effect as a restoration of Protection ; 
lioping thus to get rid of the cry, which, having advanced him to power, had now 
become foolishness and a stumbling-block. 

On March 8 (1849), he brought forwMxi a proposition on local taxation, the 
general effect of which was that the land paid an undue amount of such taxation, 
and ought accordingly to be relieved. At the very outset of his speech, he boldly 
declared that he had no intention of raising the general question of Free Trad© 
or Protection. His ai^gument, and it was a skilful one, was that Free Trade, 
whether right or wrong, had taken away from the land, to a certain degree, its 
profits, by exposing its chief product to foreign competition ; and that as a neces- 
aaiy consequence the legislature was boimd to give compensation in ttie shape of 
lednced taxation. This proposition he argued for the most part with a speciousness 



1 "Firstly,** he says, " because I believe there is no instance of a well-oonsid^ed measura 
ol retrendunent which has not been carried into effect by the Tory party ; and, secondly, 
because, faithful to the great traditions of their political connexion, the Tory party will 
Bever forget that it is they who were the original opponents of any extravagantly conceived 
nifitary establishments of this country."— i&id. 109. 

^ " But," proceeds our patriotic orator, " no gentleman on these benches will approach in 
aKgfat spirit, or toudi with a careless hand, the militaiy system of this ooxmtry as at pre- 
iBOt established. They will respect that English fleet which is a name more influential with 
todgn Cabinets^ than all the resources of our foreign diplomacy : they will not tamper with 
we Si^llsh regiment, which has become a name as famous as the Roman legion/' — Ibid, 
M Loud cheers, according to the "Annual Register," followed this splendid period of 
Mlow rhetoric—xd 13. 
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iihat delighted his wondering admirers, and a temperateness that was eulogised 
from all parts of the House. Wh^n, however, he reached his peroration, and had 
to adopt his usual methods for awaking the enthusiasm of his followers, he com- 
plimented the landed interest with the usual insincere extravagance, and denounced 
the manufacturers with amusingly gross misrepresentation.^ 

The motion which Mr. Disraeli Bwde on July 2 (1849), was still mor« important. 
It was a proposal for a committee to consider the state of the nation. He pro 
posed this motion because, he says, "in my opinion, great and general distress 
prevails in this country ; and because I believe that that great and general distress 
has been progressive smce the formation of the present Government." ^ In other 
words, Mr. IMsraeli proposed a want-of -confidence motion. This established for 
ihe firat time his position as leader of the Op^sition. He is recognised as suoIl 
by several speakers during the debate ; ^ and it is also declared on all sides that 
the consequence of the carriage of the motion would be the expulsion of Lord 
John Bussell and his colleagues from power, and the substitution of Mr. Disraeli 
f Jid his friends as their successors. ^ 

The speech of Mr. Disraeli was very lengthy, but not particularly able. He 

1 Declaring that the landed interest had been deeply offended by the manner in which they 
Imd been spoken of, be went on : " They have not forgotten that they have been spoken of 
in terms of contempt by Ministers of State— ay, even by a son of one of their greatest houses, 
a house that always loved the land, and that tiie land still loves. They have not forgotten 
tiiat they have been held up to public odium and reprobation by triumphant demagogues. 
They have not forgotten that their noble industry, wnich in the old days was considered the 
invention of gods and the occu^ion of heroes, has been stigmatised and denounced as an 
incubus upon English enterprise." — Hansard, 3 S. ciii. 451. Such is his picture of the 
i^cultunst. Kow let us turn to the dark features of the manufacturer. Having first said 
that the motto of the agriculturist was " Live and let live," he proceeds : "Ton have adopted 
a different motto, — ^you, the leading spirits on the benches which I see before me, have 
t)penly declared your opinion that if there were not an acre of land cultivated in England it 
would not be the worse for this country." — Ibid. 452. It is scarcely necessary to pause to 
say that no manufacturer ever made an assertion so idiotic. But let our orator proceed : 
** You have, all of you, in open chorus announced your object to be the monopoly of the 

conmieroe of the universe, and to make this country the workshop of the world 

But believe me," he ^s on, "I speak not as your enemy when I say that it will be an 
exception to the principles which seem hitherto to have ruled society, if you can succeed in 
maintaining the success at which jrou aim without the possession of that permanence and 
Btabilily which the territorial principle alone can afford. Although you may for a moment 
flourish after their destruction— although your ports may be filled with shipping, youx 
factories smoke on every plain, and your forges flame in every city — I see no reeison why 
you should form an exception to that which the page of history has moumfullv recorded ; 
that you, too, should not fade like the Syrian dye, and moulder like the Venetian paJaoes. 
But, united with the land, you will obtain the best and surest foundation upon wnich to 
build your enduring welfare ; you will find in that interest a counsellor \n all your troubles 
^in danger your tmdaunted champion, and in adversity your steady customer." — Ibid, 
452-3. Would such rubbish be tolerated in any deliberate assembly except the House of 
Commons ? / 

s Hansard, 8 S. cvi 1141. 

8 Mr. Roebuck congratulates Mr. Disraeli ''upon this his first appearance as the acknow- 
ledged chief of the jpaity.*'— Hansard, S S. cvi. 1223. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Eppeaks of the hon. Gentleman as " the avowed leader of a powerful party." — Ibid. 1173. 
And Lord John Bussell refers to the Protectionists as "the supporters" of Mr. Disraeli.— 
Ibid. 1472. 

4 Mr. Disraeli speaks of his motion as "an earnest and serious motion." "Its object," he 
-adds, "is to turn out the Government. We may not succeed; but we shall succeed some 
day." — Ibid. 1233-4. Sir Robert Peel, in giving us his reasons for opposing the motion. 
Bays: "I cordially approve of the general principles of commercial poucy by whidi Her 
Majesty's Government have been guided, and ... I will not consent to a Motion, the 
main object of which avowedly is, to censure them for their adherence to tiiose principles, 
and to substitute in the place of that policy some other economic ss^tem." — Ibid. 142^^. 
And Lord John Russell speaks of the motion as " asking that the present Ministry be dis* 
-placed, and that a new Ministry be formed on the ground of the restoration of Protectioo." 
--Ibid. 147i. 
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xadicied the whole policy of the Qoyemment, foreign and domestic; but the 
main burden of his address was the fatal effects of Free Trade. At the same 
time this address is deserving of attention as markinfi^ another stej) further from 
the orthodox Protectionist creed. In this speech Au*. Disraeli brings forward a 
noTel s^le of financial lenslation, which we know now under the name of recipro- 
city. He asked that we should meet * * hostile tariffs " b^ ' ' coiintenrailing duties. " ^ 
It will easily be seen that this new form of Protection is an entirely different 
thin^ from that preached by Mr. Disraeli some years b^ore, and still professed 
Ij his followers. IVotection pure and simple meant that we should impose import 
duties^ no matter what any other coimtry might do. Reciprocity means that our 
imposition of such duties should depend on the action of other nations. If 
"hostile tariffs" were to be met by "coimteirailing duties," then conversely, no 
"countervailing duties" were to be levied where mere were no ''hostile tariffs." 
In other words^ we should employ Protection against those only who employed 
Protection against us. 

The debate lasted for two nights. The best speech was made by Sir Robert 
Peel, who gave a convincing es^sition of the policy of Free Trade, and with per- 
fect calmness and temper ezanuned and utterly dertroved Mr. Disraeli's fallacies.^ 
In fact, so complete was the defence of the commercial policy of the Ministry that 
Lord John Russell ''found it unnecessary on this point te supplement the 
unanswerable speech"^ of his predecessor in ofBice, while Mr. Disraeh, in winding 
up the debate,* unable te answer the arguments of Peel, replied, after his wont^ 
by a piece of violent personal vituperation. ^ 

On a division, the motion of Mr. Disraeli was rejected by 296 te 156 yotes« 

1 Hansard, 3 S. cvi. 1155. 8 Ibid. 1472. 

9 S«6 Hansard, 3 S. cvl 1429—1462. 4 nid, 1489-1497. 

' There is a general impression, and the statement is usually made in the biographies of 
Lord Beaconsfield, that his attacks on Sir Robert Peel ceased with the fall of IJiat statesman 
in 1846. This impression is altogether incorrect. Of course his attacks on Peel were less 
freguent, b^use Peel, not being in power, it was not so necessary for Mr. Disraeli's pur- 
poses to asstdl him ; but occasioDal vituperation was required, so as to keep up the separation 
between Peel and tiie Protectionists; and whenever vituperation was requisite, Mr. Disraeli 
employed it with a light heart. Mr. Disraeli attacked the ex-Premier during the session of 
1847. Defending Mr. Ferrand. he spoke of Peel as one whom ** too much prosperity" had 
made "insane*^ (577); and nis followers were described as a "devoted phalanx**— a 
" Macedonian army, ready to vote aooordinff to his nod."— ffafward, 8 S. Ixxxix. 577. This, 
hy the way, produced the retort from Mr. Boebuck, that " the conduct of the lato Prime 
lunister*' was Mr. Disraeli's " leading idea." He could not " help bringing into evenr dis- 
cussion his favourite topic, censure and condemnation of the rli^ht hon. ^Lronet.'* "This 
one idea,*' continued Mr. Boebuck, " he drags into every discussion ; and whenever he gets 
up, be the occasion what it mav, he never can sit down till he has had a fling at the right 
hon. Baronet.** — Ibid. 581. Beferrin^ to Mr. Disraeli's imaee of the " Macedonian phalanx," 
Mr. Boebuck reminded him that he himself " was in that phalanx for a time one of the most 
faithful and devoted followers of the ri^ht hon. Baronet.** — Ibid. 580. In the speedi 
referred to in the text Mr. Disraeli thus addressed Sir Bobert Peel: " And here I must say, 
with idl respect to the right hon. Baronet, that there is something in his manner when he 
addresses on these subjects his former companions, which I wUl not say is annoying, but 
lather I would style somewhat astonishing. One would almost imagine from the tone of the 
right hon. Gentleman that he had never, for a moment, held other opinions on this subject 
—that he had never entertained a doubt about it— that he had been bom an Infant Hercules, 
cradled in political economy, and only created to strangle the twin serpents of Protection 
and Monopoly. . , . The right hon. Gentieman should view one's errors at least with 
charity. He is not exactly the individual who, ex eathedraf should lecture us on the prin- 
ciples of political economy. He might, at least, when he denounces our opinions, supixMo 
that in their profession we may perhai» be supported by that sti^ngth of conviction which, 
for nearly forty years, sustained nim in those economical errors of which he was the learned 
and powerful professor. ... He preaches a crusade against the system of commerdal 
reciprocity. . , . Men of great sdentiflc research have investigated and illustrated it ; and 
I believe that it will require more time and discussion than it has yet received in this House, 
before it can be thrown into that limbo of stale opinions in which the right bon. Gentieman 
has found it convenient to deposit so many of his former oonvictions.**— JETofwardE, 3 S. o\U 
1404—1496. 
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Meantime, the Protectionists outside Parliament were pursuing course very 
different from those of their cunning leader in the House of Commons. Duriz^ 
the recess, several tumultuous meetings were held, at which there were riots, 
hloodshed, and the most violent language. ^ The tone of the Protectionists will 
be gathered from the harangue of a Mr. Cheetham,^ at a Butland meeting, m 
which it was decleured that Sir Bobert Peel ought to be '' afraid of the poniard and 
the dagger." 

This tempestuous agitation, and this passionate demand for the immediate 
restoration of Protection, proved exceedingly embarrassing to Mr. Disraeli ; and 
let him receive such credit as he deserves for the bold, skilful, disingenuous way 
in which he managed to escape from his difficulties. An amendment to the Address 
was. proposed in both Houses of Parliament by subordinate members of the Pro- 
tectionist part^. The amendment raised the question of Protection by declarizi^ 
that the existing distress in the agricultural districts was due to Free Trade. 
But there was also tacked on the statement that this distress was aggravated by 
the pressure of local taxation. This was in complete accordance wim the plan of 
tactics which had been adopted, as has been already seen, by Mr. Disraeli m 
previous sessions, and exactly suited his purposes. By not raising the question 
of Protection directly, it enabled him to ride awa^ from that disagreeable topio ; 
and, at the same time, by raising the question indirectly, it kept up the agitation, 
which, though occasionally embarrassing, was still necessary to him for ih.e main- 
tenance of a Protectionist party and his leadership of that party. 

Tbe difference between the speech of the Protectionist leader, and of the 
general bod;^ of Protectionist speJakers, brings out most clearly the peculiarity of 
Sir. Disraeli's position (Feb. 1, 1860). While they boldly proclaim that their 
object and their hope is the restoration of Protection, he over and over again 
denies that the general question of Protection and Free Trade is involved in the 
Address at all. On this point he labours at the beginning, in the middle, and at 
th9 end of his speech on the Address. To raise ^e general question "may or' 
may not be pohtic," "mayor may not be expedient;" but in his opinion "the 
amendment upon the Address" is not the "right occasion upon which to test so 
great a principle. "^ And again, he declares that the " success or failure" of free 
trade "I do not at all consider to be the question to-night, or in any waiy con- 
nected with the Amendment."^ " I call upon the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government," exclaims Mr. Disraeli, "to speak frankly on this subject." " Don't 
let the noble Lord," he continued after this excellent burst, " suppose that this is 
a party movement ; nothing is more convenient for a Government than to pretend 
that the ^at principle of free trade are endangered, and that those who are 
embarrassing them with a motion, have merely personal considerations at stake. 
I tell the noble Lord that the time has gone by for those antiquated quibbles ; the 
question is too serious and too earnest. '^ 

1 Irving, 172. 

8 Ibid. 17S. " The phantoms," said Mr. Cheetham, ** of rained fanners must halint the 
deeping pillow of Sir Bobert Peel. Knowing how much he was execrated, he must really 
move about in fear and dread. Even if Sir Robert Peel sholild ever have a majority again, 
he dared not take office. If he was in Sir Robert's position, he should be afraid of the 
poniard and the dagger, and so he had a right to." (Here the speaker was interrupted by 
loud cries of " No 1 no ! ") " He should be sorry to say what he did not feel, but he tibought 
he was justified in saying what he had, seeing what a narrow escape Peel once had when he 
was not so much execrated as now. He believed that Gobdefi and Peel were travellhig the 
same road. Feel, he was informed, had a strong grudge against the aristocracy, because one 
of them in the House of Lord's once called him a weaver's son. Sir Robert Peel's son need 
not be afraid of being called a weaver's son, or a weaver's grandson, but he woidd be called 
* the traitor's son."'^irw«flr, 178-4. 

» Hansard, 3 S. cviii 221. 4 Ibid. 225. 

B Ibid. 231. I must point attention to this last and characteristic passage. All through 
this speech Mr. Disraeli . implies one thing, while saying another. He does not oncer 
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There jb one aentenoe more in this curious speech which must be quoted. It is 
the first diiect hint of a disbelief in the full Protectionist gospel After denounc- 
ing Froe Trade, and the manner in which it was carried, Mr. Disraeli goes on to 
Bsy: "But I have ever felt, and I take this opportunity of expressing my oon- 
Tiction, that there never was a mistake greater than supposmg the hmd of 
Ei^and did at any time depend for its fortune on any artifcuU law whatever.**^ 

Tlaa speeoh natun^y created considerable astonishment. It ''alto«^ether 
thaoged the character of the debate," > to use the words of Mr. Cobden, for the 
leader of the Protectionists thus romoved from discussion the general question of 
Protection or Free Trade. This it did in spite of the numberless and enthusiastic 
meetings in favour of restoring Protection, which Mr. Disraeli had permitted to 
take place throughout the country; this it did, notwithstandii^ that the 
Government, by putting up Mr. Villiers, the oldest advocate of Free ^mtde in the 
Eooae, to propose the roply to the Address, had directly challenged discussion ; 
tds it did, although several of the Protectionist speakers had accepted the 
Hinisterial challeQge, smd had declared themselves frankly in favour of a return 
to Protection. Lord John Russell chai^ged Mr. Disraeli with having utterly con- 
iiued tiie House, ' and Mr. Cobden administered to this trifler with public 
interests and passions one of the severest, truest, and most effective CMtigationB 
JD. P^hamentary history. ^ 

Mr. BisTEbeli, however, was not to be moved from his purpose by the appeals 
from Lord John Bussell for moro frankness, or from Mr. Cobden for more 
knesty ; and, true to his system of tactics, he proposed on February 19 (1850X 
ftregoluiion, the effect of which would be to reduce country taxation by about 
12,000,000. In his speech introducing the rosolution, he attempted to answer 
tk tttt^ks which had been made upon him for not bringing forward the question 
tf Protection and Free Trade. His defence was that the House, as then con- 
stituted, had plainly shown its intention of not restoring Protection, and that 



"roeak frankly" as to the real object of the amendment, and his address is one long 
quibble. But with characteristio art, and equally characteristic want of scruple, he 
nplies that the want of candour is on the part of others ; that they, not he, smrk the 
qontion ; that ^ey are the quibblers, not he. 

iHao8azd,8S. cviiL . SJ&u{.2i6. * Ibid. 2SL 

4 " Bat what has fallen from the hon. Member for Bueklnghainshire has altogether 
cfaao^ the character of the debate ; he has totally altered the issue of our coming 
dedaon. For he has told us the (question before us is not the question of protection, or 
free trade— tiiat we are not on this occasion going to decide whether the principle of pro> 
tection to native industry is or is not to be the pzinciple of this House. He says that " it 
mayor may not be" expedient, at some future time, to test the opinion of the House on 
the subject, but that to-night, no hon. Gentleman who votes, commits himself at aU upon 
tte question. I must say it is a very sony beginning, after so loud a preparation as has 
l)een heard throughout the country. . . . The hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
frequently alluded to what has taken place out of this House. The hon. Gentleman out of 
^ House sometimes malces statements of a personal character— sometimes indulges in 
little invectives and personalities which he does not always like when used by other 
parties. I remember the hon. Gentleman, at a meeting at lAarlow some time ago, stated 
that a oounly meeting was not a proper place, but that the House of Commons was the 
proper place, for discussing the question of free trade and protection. W^, here I am on 
the floor of this House, and not in Bucldnghamshire, anxious to argue with him. The 
hn. OenUeman has talked of eveiy subject except protection to native industry. . . . 
a there be any party or any individual in this House who wishes to make protection a 
if!>lking-horse to power, wiuout any serious intention of ever attemptinc^ to restore it — 
^0 could have any such motive as that of hoping for a time— as it could only be for a 
ttne, wh^ dealing with so much intdligence as that of the English population— ^by 
oiystifying this question, and by pretending to advocate protection, when thev did not 
^Kam (A file posnbility of ever returning to it— I say that such an individual would be one 
^ the greatest enemies that the British farmer could have ; and not merely that, but he 
^"Mild be the greatest enemy to the country at laxge, because we have all an inicnrest, 
whether we are farmers or individuals connected with trade or manufactures, in Uie buo- 
oentol operations of agriculture."— J&<(f. 24G-8. 
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further appeals to it for this purpose were accordingly in vain ; and this defence 
was followed by the important announcement that no such appeals would in 
future be made to that Parliament. ^ The remainder of his speech was deroted 
to proving his tiieme that relief from burdens on the land would be some com- 
pensation for the loss of Protection. 

An important debate followed Mr. Disraeli's proposition. It extended over 
two nights, and nearly all tiie leading speakers on both sides of the House took 
part in it. The scheme was opposed by tiie Grovemment, by Sir Robert PeeL * 
and by Sir James Graham, ^ but it had the good luck to be supported by mr. 
Gladstone.^ This was an important advantage for Mr. Disraeli, for it broke up 
tbe solid body of Peelites, who had hitherto combined in opposition to ail his 




proi 
division, 252 members followed Mr. Disraeli into the lobby, wmle 273 supported 
tiie Grovemment. The majority of the Ministrv, accordingly, was but twenty- 
one, and Mr. Disraeli's defeat was a victory. On several other occasions in the 
course of the session Mr. Disraeli had an opportunity of insisting on the position 
he had taken up with regard to the great controversy of Free Trade and Protec- 
Uon. Thus, on Mav 14, 1850, <^ in speaking on a motion of Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
to impose five shillings duty on all foreign com, he used some words whicn, 
thougn studiously ambiguous, seemed to indicate that if certain burdens were 
taken off the land^ the agriculturists would be willing to abandon their claim for 
protection for their com ; ^ and he concluded his speech by an emphatic reitera- 
tion of his determination not to bring the question of detection before that 
Parliament. ' Mr. Cobden, rising immediately after, ^ endeavoured once more to 
open the eyes of the Protectionists and the country generally to the' game of 
duplicity Mr. Disraeli was playing, ^ and pointed out in a few emphatic 
sentences the cruelty as well as the absurdity of holding out the hope to ihe 
farmers that a new Parliament would, any more than the present, be able lio 
restore Protection. ^ 

Of the many other questions in the discussion of which Mr. Disraeli took a* 
part during the session, it is only necessary to speak of the debates on the foreign 
policy of the Government and of the extension of the franchise both in Ireland 
and England. 

On Mond&y, June 17 (1850), a vote of censure on the policy of Lord Pahnerston, 
their Foreign Secretary, was carried in the House of Lords. Lord John Russell, in 
repl^r to interrogations, declared that the Government did not mean to resign because 
of this vote, and he then made an appeal to Mr. Disraeli, which amounted to an official 
recognition of that gentleman's position as leader of tne Conservative party. Lord 
Johna^nied that as the Conservative leader had brought forward this vote of censure 
in the House of Lords, it was the duty of the other Conservative leader to biing 
forward a similar motion in the other House. Mr. Disraeli, however, declined to 
« throw down the challenge, and the (question was raised by Mr. Roebuck pro- 
posing a vote of confidence in the Ministry. ^ The debate on this motion was 
most important and interesting. It lasted four mghts, and was marked by many 
strange mcidents. Lord Palmerston defended his policy in perhaps the longest 
speech he ever delivered. He spoke for several hours, "from the dusk of a 
summer evening to the dawn of a summer morning," and i( was in this speech 
that he made the famous comparison between the rights ..of the English citiz^i 
and those of the Oi'vis Itomanus.^ ^ But the chief interest of the debate lies in the 
fact that this was the last occasion on which Sir Robert Peel made his appearance 
in the House of Commons. Even if he could have foreseen the violent end that 



1 ibid 1028-9. */Wd. 1204— 1214. 7 Jbid. 87-8. lOiMd.98-4. 

« /bid. 1281— 1258. 8 Hansard cii. 81-82. 8/Wd.88-e4. U iWd cxiL 102-lOK 
> ibid. 1189— 1204. •IHd, 86^ 9 Ibid. 88. u Irvine's «' Annals oT 

our Time," 184. 
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was at that moment so near, he could scarcely have appeared in droumstances 
more worthy of his past, or more calculated to leave a lofty regard for his 
memory. He had to express agreement in a food deal of the censure which had 
been cast on the policy of Lord Palmerston ; but, while doing so, he spoke of the 
Foreign Secretary himself in the kindliest tc^rms. ^ 

And the speech concluded with a peroration which laid ^own the onlv principles 
that onght to guide the foreign policy of England. These sentences, the last Feel 
erer uttered in the House of Commons, contain within a short compass the 
exposition of the only true, just, and wise policy which this country can i)ursue; 
and the tone in which tiiese wise counsels are given is that of passionless 
liemgmty, as of a man who had ceased to be moved by the feverish oiraires and 
personal aims of ordinary men. ^ 

In marked contrast to the speech of Peel was that of Mr. Disraeli, who wound 
up the debate. According to him, it was the duty and interest of England to 
Iffotect the interests of every other European country. In this speech we have a 
phrase with which we have become, in more recent days, unhappily familiar. We 
We the phrase ''a great English interest," and the phrase is made to cover 
almost every event that could possibly happen in Europe. Talking of various 
changes that had taken place on the Continent, Mr. Disraeli went on : " Now, in 
every instance these dismemberments had injui^ed a great English interest." " It 
was a great English interest " that the north of Italy should belong to Austria. 
It was a first-rate English interest "that Sicily should belong to Naples," and 
that the Sound should be in possession of Denmark. ' In tms speech, too, we- 
have the craze that all continental movements are due to secret societies ^ — a 
oaze which seems to have haunted Mr. Disraeli throughout his whole life. 

The division took place after three o'clock in the morning ; and by a curious 
eoiacidence, in this division — ^tiie last in which he ever took part — Peel went inta 
the same lobby as Mr. Disraeli 

The sun had risen before Sir Robert went to bed, and he was obliged to rise 
early, as he had to attend, at noon, a meeting of the Commission of the Great 
Exhibition. The afternoon he spent in his study till five o'clock, when he went 
OQt to take a ride. Passing down Constitution Hill, his horse shied, he fell, was 
Berionsly injured, and in three days afterwards was dead. ^ 

This tragic and sudden end to a great, and, on the whole, beneficient career, 
created profound and universal grief. '* The multitude of inquiries were so great 
that pohcemen were stationed at different places near his house with bulletins, 
vhich they were ordered to read to the crowds of all ages, sexes, and conditions 

1 Anuding to Lord Falmerston's speech, he said, " I have so little disposition .... for 
entering into any anny or hostile controversy, that I shall make no reference whatever to 
vajij of the topics which were introduced into that most able and most temperate speech, 
vbidi made us proud of the man who ddivered it, and in which he vindicated with becom- 
ing spirit, and with an ability worthy of his name and place, that course of conduct which 
he had pm-sued."— Hansard, 8 S. cxii. 688. 

• 

3"It is also my firm belief,'* said Peel, "that you will not advance the cause of constio 
tational irovemment by attempting to dictate to other nations. If you do, your intentions 
wQlbe mistaken—- you will rouse feelings upon which you do not calculate— you will invite 
oppodtion to Government ; and beware that the time does not arrive when, frightened bv 
your own interference, you withdraw your countenance from those whom you have excited^ 
>Qd leave ui>on their minds the bitter recollection that you have betrayed them. If you 
iQoceed, I doubt whether or no the institutions that take root under your patronage will be- 
hstiug. Constitutional liberty will be best worked out by those who aspire to freedom by 
tiieir own efforts. You will only overload it by your help, by your principle of interference, 
Bgalnst which I remonstrate— against which I enter my protest— to which I to-night will be 
no party. Tou are departing from the established policv of England— you are involving your- 
aelyes in difficulties the extent of which you can nardly conceive— you are bestowing no aid 
on the cause of constitutional freedom, but are encouraging its advocates to look to you for 
^ hastead of thoBe eSorta which can alone establish it, and upon the successful exertion of 
which alone it can be useful."— i&id. 693. 

> Hansard, 3 S. cxii. 731. mid. 8"Mole6worth'8Hi8tozyofEDgUnd,''iL 844-6. 
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that flocked to Whitehall, anxiously inquiring after the chances of reooTeiy 
the suffering statesmen. Never, perhaps, did the intelligence of any event cauao 
more genuine grief in the country than the news of his death." ^ 

Thus death once more came as a useful ally to Mr. Disraeli at a critical stage 
in his career. The death of Lord Greorge Bentinck removed the obstacle to his 
leadership of the Protectionists, and the death of Sir Robert Peel removed tlio 
great obstacle to his obtaining office. There can be little doubt that Peel would 
m due time once more have been called to the head of affairs. During the years 
which elapsed from Ida fall in 1846 to his death, his fame stood at its highestL 
Separated from both parties, and supported by but a small band of followers, lie 
spoke, as a rule, with the impartiality and with the authority of a man free from, 
party ties. Never during his whole career were his words listened to with deeper 
attention ; never did he stand out more prominently as the greatest member of 
Parliament of his time ; and never did he more truly occupy the position of th.e 
man who in perilous times, and when others had failed, would be called to guide 
the Stata A few months only had elapsed after his death, when the Govemmen.'t 
of Lord John Russell had reached the lowest stage of impotence, and a strozi^ 
hand was required once again at the head of affairs. Peel, of course, would have 
been the man to whom the Queen would have had to apply; it is not at all im- 
probable that he would have been able to get sufficient support from the indepen- 
dent men on both sides of the House to enable him to carry on the affairs of 
State ; and if he had risen to power once again, Mr. Disraeli's chance of ever 
ruUng this country would have been destroyed. 

Among the Bills brought in this session, as I have already indicated, was a BUI 
for the extension of the franchise in Ireland. How necessary such a measure 
was is proved by the fact that whereas the proportion of the electors to the popu- 
lation in Scotland and Wales varied from 25 per cent. , which was the lowest, to 
^2 per cent, which was the highest, the average in Ireland was 2 per cent' Mr. 
Disraeli, after all his professions of justice to Ireland, and his advocacy of the 
rights of the people, opposed the* Bill which tended te make a slight increase in 
this paltry number of the voters. He adopted a similar course wnen Mr. Locke 
King brought in, on the 9th July, his motion for an extension of the franchise in 
England. 3 His speech, however, was, like every other speech he delivered for 
years on Reform, studiously ambiguoua Most of the time it is quite impossible 
te see what he is driving at, which, of course, is precisely what he intended. He 
does, however, dro|> the mask now and then, j[ust by way of giving his supporters 
some Uttle consolation. Thus, in the speech just alluded to, he declares that the 
working classes had no grievance, because they could by payment of 40s. annually, 
make themselves 40s. freeholders, and so become enticed to a vote. "Are we to 
be told to-night," he goes on, "that with aU these advantages — ^with all this 
machinary sm>plied by the constitution, the people of England are so besotted 
and degraded— so incapable of self-exertion and self-respect that they cannot 
make the effort that is necessary to possess the power whidi is described as beingf 
^ desirable.^ , , Is the possession of the franchise to be a privilege — the 

privilege of industry and public virtue, or is it to be a right— that right of every 
one, however degraded, however indolent, however imworthv? .... I say, 
;aiake the francmse a privilege, but let it be a privilege of civic virtues. Hon. 
Qenllemen opposite wovM cUffrade the franchise to the many instead of raising the man 
to the francMte," ^ I ask the reader to note the last sentences particularly as it 
will be of importance when we come to consider the Reform Bill of 1867. In the 
course of this debate, he took good care not te allude te the Radical principles 
which he formerly professed, but he did not escape without having his memoiy 
refreshed upon this now rather troublesome part of his career.* 

1 Ibid. 345. 8 Ibid. 1867— 18W. 

2 Speech of Lord John Russell, Hansard, 8 S. ex. 1365. * Hansard, 8 S. exit 1179. 

6 Sir Benjamin Hall, speaking in favour of Mr. Locke King's motion, asked Mr. IMsraett 
«ome pertinent questions. The member for Bucks bad, among other things, stated that if 
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Of the many sessions of the English Parliament which have been utterly wasted, 
and which have ended without adding a single benefit to tiie community, perhaps 
that of 1851 was the most misspent and the most useless. Throughout the whole 
period of its existence, the two Houses of the Legislature were occupied in dis- 
cussing a measure which was violated the very day after its enactment, and wMoh 
has remained a dead-letter, with the consent of everybody, from the hour of its 
passage to the moment of its unopposed repeal. This was the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which Lord John Kussoll introduced with a view to allaying one of 
the "No Popery" tempests which j>eriodically ^ass over this country. The ses- 
sion is for the most part taken up with Ministerial defeats and Ministerial crises, 
the result of the general disrepute into which this Bill brought the Government. 
Mr. Disraeli took a prominent part in all these debates, which were generally of 
80 futile a character that our record of his acts during this session will be ex- 
tremely brief. There is another reason for curtailing the narrative at this point. 
The reader has already seen sufficiently what was the line of tactics whicn Mr. 
Disraeli laid down for himself in dealing with his Protectionist followers. ESs 
policy, as we have said over and over again, was to divert the attention of his 
followers from the question of Protection itself to the question of removing the 
alleged burdens on land. The motions and speeches which he made during the 
session of 1851 are but a repetition, in somewhat different lan|fuage, of those 
which he made on the same subjects during the two previous sessions. 

On February 11th, 1851, Mr. I)israeli achieved the most important victory he 
bad yet gained in the House of Commons. His motion in favour of ajnicultural 
distress was rejected by 281 votes to 267, or by the small majority of fourteen. 
Nine days afterwards, the position of the Government was still fm^her shaken, 
for a motion of Mr. Locke King in favour of reducing the franchise was carried, 
in spite of the opposition of the Ministers, by the large majority of one himdred 
to sixty-two. The result of these two divisions — one a practical, tilie other an 

he had been in Parliament in 1832, he would have opposed the Reform Bill. " Let me ask 
bim/'said Sir B. Hall, "if he was always of that opinion?" Mr. Disraeli, according to 
Buisard intimated that he was. Sir B. Hall was as startled as the reader will pro- 
bably be by such an assertion. If the reader wiH turn back to one of the earnest 
chapters of this book, he will find Mr. Disraeli thanking God that the people of 
Wycombe had at last got their rights through the Reform Bill. " Will the hen. Gentleman." 
continned Sir B. Hall, ** look my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose"^Mr. Hume — ** m 
tile face and say that he has always been of that opinion ? " Sir B. HaU xmder-estimated 
Mr. Disraeli's powers of looking in the faces of those whose Mendship he had gained throu^ 
political principles he had deserted. " Certainly ." was the reply of Mr. Disraeli to Sir B. 
flail's question. "Certainly I" exclaimed Sir B. Hall, "why the hon. Gentleman 
vbo now stands forward as the great champion of Protection at one time held 
(^anions now entertained by Gentlemen on this side of the House. . . . Did he not 
go, down," went on this inconvenient interrogator, "to the borough of High' Wycombe as 
^e protege of the late Mr. O'Connell and the hon. Member for Montrose? Did he not go 
down under those auspices?" An hon. Member here, according to Hansard, exclaim^, 
"That's a poser." Then Sir B. Hall alluded to Mr. Disraeli's attempt to represent Maxyle- 
boDe, giving the interesting information that the election address of the future Premier was 
"concocted" in the house of a tallow-chandler in Crawford Street, Bryanston Square. — 
Sanmrdf 3 S. cxii. 1181-2. Mr. Disraeli's reply was feeble and evasive. After his manner 
of Dieting the charge on previous occasions, he suggested, without actually expressing, false 
inferences. He did not deny that Hume had given him his support, although he suggested 
ttat he had not. "The hon. Gentleman," he replies, " said I went down to High Wycombe 
«itfa the recommendation of my hon. friend the member for Montrose." Now mark the 
^evarication of what follows. "Why, Sir, I lived in High Wycombe before the Reform 
KIL I was bred there, it not born ; and it is to my connexion with it that I owe the 
bonour I now enjoy of representing the county.". The reader will also not isAl to notice that 
in this passage we have a new revelation as to the place of Mr. Disraeli's birth. It will be 
remembered that at Shrewsbury he distinctly stated that High Wycombe was his birthplace ; 
bere, he gives this merely as an impression. — Ibid. 1184. In this same speech Mr. Disraeli 
oed these remarkable words also: " The hon. Baronet has accused me of being the advo- 
cate of Parliamentary finality. I disclaim altogether the office. / have been cUways opposed 
to the system of reform; because I hold it to be adverse to the interests qf the parly loitii 
tAmlacted : that is all."--Jbid, 

11 
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ignominious defe&t— was that on February 24, Lord John Bussell announced that 
tibe Government were unable any longer to cairy.on the business of the country^ 
and that they had oonsequentiy placed their resignations in the hands of the 
Queen. 

Negotiations went on for several days before it was possible to form a new 
Government. In the first place, the Queen called on Lord* Stanley (the late Lord 
Derby), and proposed to him that he should form a provemment. Lord Stanley, 
however, suggested that an attempt should first be made, by Lord John Kussell 
and Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham, to form a junction between thd 
Peelites and the supporters of the Qovemment This proposition was accepted 
by Lord John Bussell, and for a short time there appeared some probability of 
such a junction being formed. On tiieir general policy there was no essential 
difference between the Ministry and the followers of the late Sir Robert Feel, 
and they were both agreed as to the supreme necessity of presenting an united 
front in favour of free Trade against the efforts of the Protectiomst party to 
revive Protection. On one point, however, the difference between the two was 
found to be insuperable. Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham were both, 
strongly opposed to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill — so stronglv that they could not 
sanction any compromise on the matter ; while Lord John Bussell was too deeply 
pledged to contii^ue with the Bill to withdraw it^ and thus these negotiations 
came to an end. ^ The next suggestion in this crisis was an attem{)t on the part^ 
of Lord Stanley to obtain the support of the Peelites for the Protectionists. 

This crisis did Mr. Disraeli great service. It was because of the large support^ 
which a motion of his received, that the Government determined to hand in their 
resignations, and the consequence was that in the negotiations between the Queen, 
and the various leaders, his name was constantly and prominently brought for- 
ward. It is pretty clear, however, from Lord Stanley's speech, that Mr. Disraeli 
was one of the last men to whom he would resort. The statement which Lord 
Stanley makes upon this part of the transactions, inclines me to the belief that 
his selection on a subsequent occasion of Mr. Disraeli as leader of tiie House of 
Commons was not made by reason of any love for Mr. DisraeH, but from thd 
simple fact that he could get nobody else to take his place. For on this occasion 
we find him stating that he made application in the first instance to Mr. Gladstone,' 
and, of course, if this was done in the first instance, his object would pro- 
bably be to ^e the leadership of the party in the House of Uommons to that 
gentleman. He then speaks of naving applied to other persons, ' and, altogether, 
conveys the impression that he tried everybody before faUing back on Mr. 
Disraeli' I must, for the present, dismiss Lord Stanley's spee^ with the final 
remark that he declared his efforts to form a Ministry futile. There were, 
besides the points I have noticed, an exposition of his policy and of his intentions, 

1 Speech of Lord Aberdeen, Hansard, 8 S. cxiv. 999— lOOS. 

2 Hansard, 8 S. oziv. 1012. 

8 Speaking of bis leading sopporters in the House of Commons, Lord Stanley describes 
fbem as "men of talent and Intellect," but without "political experience,^' and not 
" versed in official business.''— flansord, 8 S. oziv. 1008. In another passage, he speaks at 
his attempts to select colleagues in the House of Commons thus : '' My Lords," he said, 
"even among the members of that"— the Protectionist— " party, I found that some of 
those who were well qualified to dischai^e public duties, were by various causes induced to 
decline— one, b^ the pressure of extensive private concerns, another by disinclination to 
join an Admimstiation which appeared to hold out no assured prospect of permanence; 
and a third by an undue depreciation of his own abilities."— J&ia. 103. I think, reasoning 
from the protMkbilities of the case, it is clear that Mr. Disraeli was not one of the three 
persons so described. He was not pressed " by extensive private concerns ;" the fact that 
the Ministry could have " no assured prospect of permanence " did not deter him later on 
from Joining Lord Stanley ; and assuredly he is not the person described as sufiFering from 
" an undue depredation of his own abilities." It. therefore, seems probable ttutt, up to 
this date. Lord Stanley had not come to the determination to Jdn his fortunes so doseJy to 
those of Mr. Disraeli, as he afterwards did. Mr. Disraeli, to all appearances, had little to 
do with Lord Stanley's resolves during this crisis. 
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in case lie took office, which I shall have to notice at some length at a future 
stage. 

The result of the MinigfArifl.1 crisis, then, was that Lord John Russell resumed . 
office. 

Mr. Disraeli's attitude on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was quite characteristic. 
While expressing general dissatisfaction with it, he took very good care to bend 
before the then no-Popeiy storm, presenting in this respect a marked contrast to 
Shr James Graham and Mr. Gladstone, who not only spoke against the Bill, but 
also had the courage to go into the lobby in opposition to it. 

The Government sustained two other important defeats during this session. 
On 6th June they were defeated on a proposition of Lord Naas in reference to 
their financial arrangements^ smd on 23rd June Sir Frederick Thesiger carried 
against them three resolutions in reference to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
^us Government went on during the remainder of the session, sustaining every 
now and then defeats, and afterwards with some difficulty, by an appeal ad 
wdsaicordiamf obtaining a partial reversion of the votes te which they objected. 



CHAPTER XHL 

MINISTEB. 

When the Government met Parliament again, its difficulties and its weakness 
had still further increased, During the recess a dispute had arisen between Lord 
Palmeiston and Lord John Bussel^ the result of wnioh was the dismissal of the 
Foreign Secretary from office by the Queen, on the advice of the Premier. The 
point in dispute, on which I need teuch but lightly, was that Lord Palmerston had 
been premature iq announcing te the French Government his approval of Louis 
Napoleon's coup cTStcU. This event was the coup de grdce of the Russell Ministry. 
Lonl Palmersten had been its chief strength, and although his policy had been 
several tunes attacked, he was universally esteemed as a man of ability, course, 
and vigour, who had conferred considerable prestige on tibe Government, ^e 
opening of Parliament was therefore looked forward te with a great deal of 
interest, and the days of the Ministry- were, in the opinion of many, already 
numbered. The first night of the session was rendered particularly exciting by 
the roeeches both of Lord John Russell and Palmerston on the events and reasons 
which had led te the expulsion of the latter from office. The spooch which Mr. 
Disraeli made ui>on the Address contains nothing remarkable. The best part of 
it was that in which he twitted Lord John Russell with the futility of the recently 
enacted Ecclesiastical Titles measure. He was able te show that the provisions 
of that enactment had been openly and almost ostentatiously violated, and that 
the Government found themselves unable to interfere. ^ 

Among the bills which Lord John Russell had promised te bring in during the 
present session was a bill for Parliamentaiy Reform ; and on the 9th February 
(1852), he made his statement with r^ard te this proposal As the Bill never 
passed inte law, it is unnecessary te go inte it at any length. Suffice it te say 
that the chief proposals were te reduce the qualification in boroughs from £10 to 
£5, and in counties te £10. The measure was not received witii Articular favour 
from any side of the House, the reformers thinking that it did not go far enough, 
and the Conservatives that it was teo advanced. The speech whiw Mr. Disraeli 
made upon it was of a peculiar character. True te his system of tactics on 

2 See Hansard, oxix. 186—168. 
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the question of Bef orm, be was careful not to pledge himself against making any 
change in the franchise ^ but while thus leaving open the way to himself for future 
retreat, he opposed this, as he did, on one pretence or another, every other 
Ileform Bill brought in by the Liberal party. His speech of this session was but 
a repetition of the address he made on the same subject during the previous 
session, to which I have recentlv alluded. What his opinions on the subject really 
were he so completely managed to hide in a mist of words that it was impossible 
really to understand what he meant, and Sir George Grey was justified in saying 
that "he was unable to discover whether" the speaker "was to be numbered 
among the supporters or the opponents of the bill. ^ 

Before it was possible, however, to discuss the new Beform Bill, events had 
occurred which put an end to its further progress. Becent occurrences in France 
had once more aroused the apprehensions that a^^ression on the part of that 
country was to be feared, and there was a gener^ ciy for an increase of our 
armaments. In r^onse to this popular demand, Lord John Bussell brought in a 
Bill for the establisnment of a Militia Force. The bill passed through ^e first 
stage without any interruption, or anything beyond the faintest indication of the 
coming storm. Lord Palmerston, it is true, dissented from the principle upon 
i^hich it was founded, but he gave no indication that his opposition would be of 
such a kind as to wreck the measure. But when the bill reached the next stage, 
Lord Palmerston proposed an amendment embodying his idea of the principle 
upon which the Militia Bill should be founded. On the division, 186 voted for 
Palmerston's amendment, and 125 against it, the Government being thus left in a 
minority of eleven. Lord John Bussell immediately rose, and said it was 
impossible that he could go on with the measure,^ and hinted that it was time to 
consider whether he should continue any longer to carry on the affairs of the 
Government.' The events of the next few days were generally foreseen. It was 
plain that for a considerable period Lord John Bussell had wearied of the position 
which he held, that he was tired of depending for existence on the support of his 
opponents, and of such aid being given at one moment and taken away at the 
next. In addition to this, the several blunders which he had committed in the 
course of his admimstration, had destroyed' the prestige of his Cabinet^ and 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act had brought l^ie dissatisfaction with his Ministry to 
a climax. It was tiieref ore felt that he was only looking out for an opportunity 
of retiring from his dif&cult position. This defeat afforded him the anticipated 
opportunity ; and when the House met on Monday, the 23rd February (1852), he 
announced the resignation of his Ministry. 

When the list of Lord Derbjr's colleagues was published, the world was at once 
astounded, akumed, and amused. It was scarcely credible that the most 
important affairs of State should be entrusted to the inexperienced and stupid 
squires whom the Prime Minister placed at the he«id of the different departments. 
But, perhaps, the appointment which most startled and most amused the public 
was that of Mr. Disraeli to the Qiancellorship of the Exchequer. Ite first 
announcement at a public meeting was, according to one journal, received with 
"shouts of laughter, "4 and the comments generally of the press alternated 
between sarcasm at the ludicrousness of Lora Derby's choice, and alarm at its 
consequences. ^ 

1 Hansard, 3 S. cxix. 808. 2 ibid. 877. » Ibid. 878. * DaUy News, 

6 "It seems," says the Morning Chronicle (Februaxy 24, 1852), "that Lord Derby has had 
the incredible rashness to make Mr. Disraeli Chancellor of the Exchequer. Surely it might 
have been possible to find some less delicate system of machinery than the finances of the 
country as a subject for such an experiment." *' Mr. Disraeli," writes the Times (February 
24, 1852), " certainly has consulted rather his ambition than his genius in his selection of 
office." " It is a mauvaise plaisanterie^** writes the Examiner (February 28, 1852). " a 
pl^ieiarism from Punch, a copy of a squib on an abortive attempt last year. The names, 
with an exception here and there, cannot be read in any society without a laugfh ; and yet, 
in reality, it is no laughing matter. For a serious affair there certainly was never anything 
80 oomicaJ." Even the friendly Morning Post is obliged to confess, of the appointment <£ 
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^e supposed xntentionB of the Ministry, however, caused more alarm than the 
incapacity of its members. The people were possessed with the gloomy fore- 
bodmg that the old. corse of dear bread, which had in times not very remote been 
the cause of untold misery amongst the poorer classes was about to return. So 
real was the danger thought, that the very first words of Lord John Russell, on 
his resigning office, were, that he considered it one of his foremost duties in 
opposition to resist any return to Protection. Another st^, still more significant 
of the public alarm, was taken. In 1846, after the Free l^i^e triumph of Peel, 
the Anti-Oom-Law League, the most powerful political combination which ever 
existed in this country, was dissolved ; but on the accession of the Derby Ministry 
preparations were speedily made for me revival of that famous union. Meetings 
were held, subscriptions poured in, and all the old machinery was put in order 
for conducting the new campaign with the vigour, and on the large scale, which 
had in former years compelled a Conservative Cabinet to adopt Free Traae prin- 
ciples. Mr. dobden, at one of these meetings, was careful to point out the 
r«dity of the immediate danger. He showed that, by all their former declarations, 
the Ministry was pledged to Protection, and that, in one form or another, they 
would certamly attempt a restoration of the old bad system. He had to answer 
tiie objection that the Free Traders might remain tranquil because the Ministry 
might abandon Protection. Mr. Cobden could not believe in the possibility of 
such political turpitude. The poor man 1 He actually believed that a i>olitioian 
like Mr. Disraeli cared something about political honour and political consistency. ^ 

Apart from the general reasons for suspecting Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli of 
an intention to restore Protection, there were several remarkable circumstonces 
of recent occurrence to confirm the fear. The reader has not forgotten t^t in the 
course of 1851 Lord Derby had been offered and had declined the task of forming 
a Government. Li giving a narrative of his proceedings on that occasion in the 
House of Lords, he uiought it proper to sketch the programme which he would 
have attempted to carry out in office. Banning with a picture of agricul- 
tural distress, he declared that he could not as "an honest man" take office 
'< without a full determination to deal with that distress, and endeavour to apply 

Mr. Disraeli, that "it cannot be doubted that such an arrangement was among the least 
expected of any which it has been our duty to announce " (quoted in the Spectator of Feb. 
28, 1852). It was at first rumoured that Mr. Disraeli was to be Home Secretary, and in the 
earlier lists of the Ministry which were published in the newspapers, his name appears in that 
capacity. Perhaps it was his orinnal intention to have occupied this post, which would 
Iffobably have been more congenial to his taste than that of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
A critic in the Fortnightly Review ("Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfleld,") suggests, 
on what authority I do not know, that the reason of the change was that as Home Secretary 
he would have been obliged to wait, in his turn, upon the Queen, and that Her Majesty at 
that time had no desire to admit him to this familiarity. 

1 "But I am told" said Mr. Cobden, speaking at the meeting to revive the Anti-Com-Law 
League, "that we must allow the protectionists to remain in office for twelve months, be- 
cause that will give them the opportunity of abandoning all their professions and principles, 
and of cheating their friends. Now, I tell you candidly, I do not believe Lord Derby and 
his colleagues are one half so base as these advisers take them to be. What ! the men who 
hunted tlmt illustrious statesman (Sir R. Peel) almost to his grave, for having abolished the 
Com La^— whose sole political capital, from that time to this, has been the sarcasms and 
obloquy with which they have covered his name. and fame, and we abuse and denunciations 
with which they have loaded the gentlemen of the Manchester school — are these men going 
to do, not what Sir Robert Peel did, but ten times worse ! Are we now to believe that Lord 
Derby and his colleagues are coming into office simply and solely that they may immediatdy 
get rid of the principles which they have hitherto advocated, and which they have denounced 
their former leader for having abandoned? I say I do not believe it. I believe that such a 
thing would show that we have fallen into a lower status of political morality than it is 
all^^d they now have in France. I, on the contrary, believe the ministry to be sincere in 
those professions. I believe they came into office with a view to carrying out those profes- 
sions. But are you going to allow them to remain in office, to be sharpening their weapons 
in order that they may steb you when they find you off your guard ?" (Cheers.)— Ashworth : 
Cobden and the Leagv^j S52-3. 
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to it, as a lifimster, efi^tiye measuzes of reliel" If He could "so tax forget" 
hinuelf as to sacrifice his "own honest conyictions," "the loss of honour tliat 
woiud be involved in such a course would make" his "services worse than use- 
less. " And then he went on to say, as a consequence of those ideas, that he could. 
not, '*as an honest man, abandon the attempt to relieve the existing diBtrees by 
retrciein^ the faUe tUp which hat been taJoen, and to remedy the wrong done by the 
impotihon of a moderate import dtOy on com, " ^ 

In the course of that same year, too, a deputation had waited on Lord Derby 
for the purpose of discovering whether he was still "sound" on the great question. 
His answer to this deputation was that they should trust in him ; that he would 
succeed yet in restoring Protection : ^ and^ after those strong words, he wound up 
by the question whether what he had said should not "secure" him "in future 
from the misrepresentation that" he "had abandoned IVotection." * 

When, therefore, on taking his seat for the first time as Prime Minister, Lord 
Derby proceeded to announce his policy, the world of enemies and friends was 
astounded to find that the bold, fluent, blunt defender of Protection was timid, 
hesitating^ and unintelligible in his expressions of opinion on the great controversy 
between Free Trade and Protection. 

Astonishing as was this change of front, still more Strang was the picture pre- 
sented by the Ministers who were seeking re-election. Never was there such a 
saturnalia — except, perhaps, a few months after, with the same performers in the 
same piece — never was there such a saturnalia in English politics. Free l>ade 
was a question which affected the daily food of all the millions of British subjects 
directiy, and indirectiy the daily food of all mankind ; it was the question which 
had been the central and supreme subject of pohtical battie in England for the 
previous ten years ; never, in short, had the English or any other public to deal 
with a question of vaster, more far-reaching, more stupendous importance. It is 
scarcely credible, though it is unquestionably true, tiiat on such a subject this 
country permitted its mlers to hesitate and tnfle, to refuse any opinion at all, or 
to eipress opinions the most opposite. The marvel that such conduct should be 
tolerated appears the greater when we remember that these very men, who declined 
to say what they meant to do in reference to Protection, had lived and thrived 
and DsA their whole political being and importance for years as advocates of Pro- 
tection. It is thus that a nation, which boasts of its seriousness, its solidity of 
judgment, its bluntness of tongue, entrusts its highest destinies to fools, triflers, 
and tricksters. 

Let us return to the electoral masquerade of Lord Derby's and Mr. Disraeli's 
colleagues. Mr. Christopher, Chancellor of the Duchy of Laiicaster, declared that 
his reason for accepting office "under the administration of the Earl of Derby^" 
was "from a conviction of his sincere desire to reverse that financial and commercial 
policy which has proved so injurious to native industry and capital," ^ But on the 
other hand we had Mr. Walpole and Sir Frederick Thesiger : the one saying that 
"if we are to have a Free Trade policy — .... and I am by no means saying 
that that is not to be the principle upon whicJi vou, are to act;** and the other that 
"as to Protection if the country rejects it at the next election, there is an end of it 
altogether, and let it never hereafter be discussed." ' 

1 Quoted by Earl Orey on March 15, 1852 ; Hansard^ 8 S. cxix. 1020. 

s "Not two years ago the noble Earl told a deputation of farmers to trust to him that he 
would yet succeed in restoring Protection ; that he was longing for the time, which he was 
confident would come, when he should be able to address his followers in the memorable 
words of the noble Duke at the table, and cry, *Up, Guards, and at theml' (The Earl of 
Derby: 'I told them to trust to themselves.') The noble Earl told them that they must 
tnist to themselves, but that they should also trust to the party which was pledged to Pro- 
tection, and rally round it."— Speech of Earl Grey. March 15, 1852; Hansard, 8 S. cxiXi 
1017-18. 

S Quoted by Lord John Russell, March 19, 1852; Hansard^ 8 S. cxiv. 1871-2. 

« Examiner, March 6, 1852. > Spectator y March 6, 1852. 
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Bat, pnzBliDg as were the announcements of the subordinate members of the 
Ximstiy, most mystifying of all was that of the great professor of mysidfication 
who had now taken the position of leader of the House of Commons. In his 
address he hoped that "at no distant period" the Gtoyemment will '* establish a 
policy in conformity with the principles which in opposition we have felt it our 
duty to maintain. "1 But when he came to define wnat those principles were, it 
was quite impossible to imderstand his meaning. The point of his aadress, how- 
erer, seemed to be that he would adopt the pliui he had so often recommended in 
Parliament during the preyious session — ^that of compensating the landlords for 
the loss of Protection by the reduction of the taaottion upon land. ' 

In his speech after re-election he was equally mysterious. He declared that he 
" would pledge the Gk)Temment to secure for the agricultural interest ample and 
«omplete redress:" and then he proceeded to explain that the best mode of 
"settlenoent for tne community " was the mode recommended by Mr. M'Culloch 
^Tiz.y that of a moderate fixed duty. ' But he was careful immediately after- 
wards to add that if the coimtry did not approve of this plan he would not 
endeavour to cany it out. ^ 

The reader has now sufficient material to enable him to see the nature of the 
game which Lord Derb^ and Mr. Disraeli meant to play. They had already 
clearly seen that Protection was — to use a graphic Americanism — "played out : 
that the restoration of that barbarous system was hopeless. But of course they 
dared not make this open confession to their followers at that moment, and 
accordingly their great object was to gain time, hoping that something might 
torn up which would either enable them to abandon nt>tection altogether, or 
that a change in the temper of the country wouki give them an opportunity of 
re-introducing it under a new name. To adopt such a course was a dureot 
violation, not only of constitutional precedent, out of the dictates of political 
morality. It was unconstitutional, for it is the first duty of a Government to 
brin^ forward subjects for legislation ; and, failing to find the House of Commons 
willing to accept these proposals, they are bound, if thej believe the country 
along with them, immediately te make an appeal to it It was politically 
immoral, because the Derby-Disraeli Ministry came to power by virtue of their 
advocacy of Protection, and by P^tection, therefore, tney were bound to stand 
orfaD. 

When Mr. Disraeli came to make his statement on first taking his seat as 
ChanOellor of the Exchequer after his re-election on March 15 (1852), his explanation 
was found to be still more unsatisfactory, and naturally enough, still less clear, 
ih^i that of Lord Derby. In the first place he put forward the pretence that the 
existing Gtovenmient owed its bdng to the fact that, to use the words of Lord 
John BuBsell, " the Queen was without a Government." > 

The reader can see what advantage Government gained by such a defence ; if 
true, it would to some extent perhaps relieve them from dealing at once with the 
question of Protection. There would be an obvious difference between their 

1 Ibid. s nid. 

s Speech, of Mr. IMsnteli to his constitiients. See Ettaminer, March 18, 1862. Mr. 
^)i8raeli was afterwards shown to have been ffuOty of a g^ross misrepresentation of Mr. 
M'Cullodi's views; for that gentleman, while stating his individual opinion that a 
moderate fixed duty would be the best relief for the grievances of the laDdlords, at the 
game time distinctly declared that any attempt to impose such a duty at this perioa would 
revive a daofiferous agitation, and would be unwfse and impolitic. (See Treatise on 
TaoDoHon ana the Funding System^ 2nd ed., 200.) 

4**1 will not believe, until the country has spoken, that it will not sanction the poli<7 
recommended bv the highest authorities amongst the Free Traders — by men who were 
Free-Traders before these brawling Free-Traders of the hour existed.— (Cheers and disap- 
inrobation.) ... If the country in its calm Judgment reject tphat I believe to be the 
cdvice of wise and unimpas&iened servants of the eommunity, such as the distinguished 
writer to whom I have referred, the country must take the eonsequence,'*—Ibid. 

6 Hansard, cxix. 1006. 
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seeking for office and having office forced upon them. If they directly sought for 
office, of course they rendered themselves liable to a demand that they shotdd 
immediately cany out their principles, but if they were forced into power against 
their will, {hey might reasonably ask to be allowed in the first instance to carry 
on the business of the country, which must otherwise remain in abeyance. "But 
the pretence that office was forced upon l^em, as Lord John RusseU afterwards 
pointed out, was a completely false one. The Protectionist party had never 
failed to Join with the enemies of the late Qovemment, and the Kussell Ministry 
would still have been in existence had it not been that the Protectionists had 
united with Lord Pcdmerston against it on a vote upon a vital question. 

When Mr. Disraeli came to explain his policy, he still more clearly illustrated 
the system of prevarication upon which his Government was founded. Mr. 
Yilliers, on the part of the Free Traders, had asked for a definitive declaration of 
principles. Mr. Disraeli began, chsuracteristically enough, by stating that he 
would frankly and fairly answer the question of Mr. ViUiers — a preface which, 
to all who knew him. was a very significant warning that he meant to say nothing 
which had the smallest tinge of either frankness or fairness. He omitted all 
mention of the fixed duty upon which he had been eloquent in Buokingham- 
ihire, and he did not say a word which could be interpreted into a definite 
declsjration as to whether the Government was a Protectionist Government or not. 

Mr. Disraeli was followed by Lord John Russell ^d several other Free Trade 
leaders. Sir James Graham significantly remarked that "it is not, however, 
from the right hon. Gentleman who represents the Government in this House 
that I seek n>r the explanations. " ^ Sir James then pointed out the extraordinary 
difference between the expressions of opinion by the different members of the 
Government, pointedly contrasting the frankness of some of those gentlemen 
with the duphcity of Mr. Disraeli ^ Mr. Gladstone also supported the demand 
for clear explanation on the part of the Government^ and aemonstrated clearly 
the unconstitutional character of their delay in dissolving Parliament. Another 
remarkable speech in this debate was that of Mr. Osw^d. That gentleman, 
explaining that he himself had been denounced as a traitor and renegade for 
following Sir Robert Peel in his abandonment of Protection in 1846, prophesied 
that the very persons who had applied these epithets to him [were now about 
to abandon n'otection, and were about to hear in their own ears tiie insults they 
had showered on others ;3 and Sir Alexander Cockbum neatly summarised the 
policy of Mr. Disraeli as meaning, " Heads, I win; Tails, you lose."^ 

Those scenes took place on March 15, and a da.j or two afterwards a very 
remarkable circumstance occurred. While the ministry of Lord John RusseU 
was still in existence, Sir John Pakington gave notice of a motion in reference to 
colonial sugar. Now, the then existing duties on foreign sugar were to terminate 
on July 5, and the motion of Sir John Pakington Was to the effect that this 
enactment should not be carried out, and that some small measure of protection 
should still be continued to the colonial grower. But, marvellous to relate.Sir 
John, immediately on his accession to office as Ck)lonial Secretary in a Fro* 
tectionist Cabinet, in place of attempting to carry out liis ideas, gave notice of 
the withdrawal of this Protectionist motion. ^ Lord John Russdl, taking tiiis as 
his text, addressed, on the 19th March, an inquiry to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to the time when the Government intended to dissolve Parliament. 
Of course he received an evasive reply;* and, naturally dissatisfied, he asked for 
a further explanation. 7 The reply of Mr. Disraeli was a model of frankness and 
politeness. " I do not feel," he said, " calldd on to give any further explanation 
to the question of the noble Lord." ^ 

On the same evening, in Committee of Supply, another attempt was made to 
—————— ^ \ 

1 Hansard, 3 S. cxix. 1088. 4 Ibid. 1124. .7 ibid, 1299-1302. 

9 Ibid, 1088. S Hansard, cxix. 1086-8. 8 Ibid. 1301-2. 

S Ibid, 1102-1110. • Ibid. 1801. 
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loroe ihe Goyemment into an explanation of their policy. Mr. Bemal Osborne 
happily described Mr. Disraeli's tactios as a system of " Italian mystification" in 
wmch the " cloyen foot of protection" was concealed " under the smock>frock of 
official reserve ;"^ and Sir Benjamin Hall quoted some passages from Mr. Disraeli's 
philippics against Peel on account of his abandonment of l^otection, which were 
Teiy apposite at this hour in connection with Mr. Disraeli's abandonment of 
exactly the same cause.^ But the most] remarkable speech of the evening was 
that of Mr. Cobden, who showed in the clearest manner that the existing Crovem- 
mant was founded on Protection, and that unless it meant to use its exertions to 
restore Protection, it had no right to exist. ^ Mr. Bri^^ht, taking up the same line 
of amiment, warned the farmers that they were *' deluded dupes" on whose 
flhonlders the Ministry had " scrambled" to tiieir '' seats of power. "^ 

Mr. Disraeli, however, made no attempt to further enlighten the coimtry as to 
his policy. lie contented himself, knowing that no vote would be immeoiately 
taken, with the barefaced assertion that his Government was not in a minority in 
the House of Commons. 

Before the work of again cross-examining the Government on their policy 
d duplicity could be resumed, circumstances gave them an opportnmty of 
achieving a victory which greatly strengthened their position. The Government 
of Lord John Russell had prepared the public mind for the belief that an increase 
in the defences of the count^ was required ; and, taking up this idea, the new 
lOnistry brought forward another Militia Bill The measure was opposed by 
Lord John Kussell and some other members of the late Government ; but was 
supported very generally, and found a most potent advocate in Ihe House of 
Commons in Lord Palmerston, and in the House of Lords in the Dvike of 
Wellington. The result was,* that, when the division came, the opponents of the 
Bill were but 165, while the supporters of the Government were $55. This over- 
whelming triumph naturally added to their prestige, and encouraged them to 
]ffoceed in their determination to rule the country for some time longer without 
anv definite declaration of their policy. 

But the time at last approached when Mr. Disraeli could no longer conceal his 
hand. On April 30 he introduced his Budget. The speech he deUvered on the 
occasion was as bold and remarkable as any that was ever delivered in the House 
of Commons. B Amid the melancholy faces of his supporters and the continued 
cheers of his opponents, he practically abandoned Protection ; in fact, the whole 
apeech was one triumphant vindication of the results of Free Trade. He showed 
that, instead of having been reduced, the revenue of the country had steadily and 
laigely increased. He showed that the reduction of the duty on coffee, on 
timber, and on sugar, had largely increased the consumption of each of these three 
articles, and he a<unitted that as a result the loss of revenue was far less than had 
been anticipated.^ 

1 Rid, 1319. S Ibid. 1325—1336. > Ibid. 1389. 

* Jbid. 1395. " I say to you," said Mr. Bright also, " we will tnr if we cannot break up a 
eonfederated impoeture."^/&v2. Does not the last phrase recall Mr. Disraeli's " organised 
-^pocrisy"? But how much more truth was there m Mr. Bri^^ht's attack than in that of 
Mr.DisraeU? 

S Hansard, 3 S. cxxi. 9—36. 

( The duty on coffee had in the previous year been reduced from sixpence per pound on 
iore^ and fourpeuce on colonial to a uniform duty of threepence. The result had been an 
inorease in the consumption not only of foreign, but of colonial coffee : as a consequence, 
while the loss of duty was estimated at £176,000, the real loss was £112,000.— /&u2. 22. The 
doty on foreign timber had been reduced from 1^. to 78. 6d. hewn, and from 20s. to 10s. on 
ttwn timber. Though the duty had been thus reduced by one-half, the real had been about 
half the estimated loss: the real loss was £126,000, the estimated loss £286,000.— /&td. 
Then, coming to the question of sugar, he showed that the case of the Free-Traders was 
eran still more clearly proved. He pointed out that since the alteration in the sugar duties 
in 1816, the increase of the consumption had amounted to so large a figure as 33 per .cent. 
The result of this marvellous increase was that, while the estimated loss on this department 
€l the revenue had been £330,000 or £340,000, the actual loss had been £309 \-^Ibid. 28. 
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The reader will not fail to remember that the man who was describiiig the 
'' marvelloTis results/' as he later on called them,i produced by the reduction of 
the duty on sugar, was the same man, who from 1846 downwards had been con- 
stantly and persistently declaring that the abolition of those duties would be 
ruinous to the Ck>lonies.^ 

FinaUy, Mr. Disraeli concluded his address by announcing that, owing to the. 
shortness of the period since he had received office, he was boimd to accept the 
budget of his predecessor. ^ 

Such a speech was naturally received with the greatest delight by the Free- 
Traders : and it is also fair to say that Mr. Disraeli got comphments, and well- 
deservea compliments, from all sides of the House, for the lucidity and ability of 
his first address as Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the point every one of the 
Liberal speakers insisted upon was, that Mr. Disraeli had proved their case as 
clearly as any one of themselves could. Mr. Disr^li ** had made out," said Sir 
Charles Wood, ** what we on this side of the House, consider as a triumphant case 
for the policy which we have advocated."* He "had," said Mr. Hume, " shown 
by figures and in language which could not be misunderstood, that the policy 
wnich had been followed ever since 1842 had been most successfuL"^ Mr. 
Gladstone was ''perfectly satisfied" to leave 'Hhe case of the commercial policy 
of the last few years to remain on the very able statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the CSiancellor of the Exchequer.^ And finally, Mr. Disraeh, in the 
words of Mr. Bright, " had stood forth in the face of the House and the counlzy 
to bless the policy which he had so frequently censured."'^ But the thoroughly 
Free-Trade character of the speech is still more clearly shown by the halting 
praises of Mr. Disraeli's supporters, which contrast very curiously with the 
enthusiastic oulogiums of his opponents. Mr. Baring denied the existence of the 
prosperity which Mr. Disraeli nad spoken about. 8 Sir John Tyrell made some 
blundering attempt to reconcile the good condition of the Bevenue with the bad 
<}ondition of trade. ^ And poor Sir John Paldngton endeavoured to explain that 
while this country had gained, the colonies had lost, by the decrease in the price 
■of sugar. 10 It shows a curious contrast in the manner m which other people treat 
Mr. Disraeli, and the manner in which he treats them, that this ahamelesfl 
abandonment of Protection, by one who had exhausted his abundant vocabulaij 
of vituperation against the abandonment of Protection by another Minister, this 

Sublic act of apostacy by a man who had risen to his present position as a 
enoimcer of apostocy, was not made the object of any severe personal attacks. 

imd.28, 

s I wonder if Mr. Disraeli, while he was making this recantation of his opinion on tbe 
eugar duties, recalled a scene with Lord George Bentinck which he has himself described 
with mvLch apparent satisfaction. In the Session of 1847, Lord Qeorge obtained the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to consider the sugar and coffee duties. While this conmiittee 
was sitting " Surplice," a horse with which, among the rest of his stud, Lord Qeorge had 
parted, won the Derby. This, according to Lord B^consfield, caused Bentinck much annoy- 
ance ("Life of Bentinck," 689) : a few days afterwards, however, the Committee adopted a 
resolution of a Protective character ; and this is how Lord Beaoonsfield describes the reeoH: 
"But on Monday, the 29th, when the resolution in favour of a 10s. differential duty for the 
colonies had at the last moment been carried, and carried by his casting vote, " the bhie 
ribbons of the turf' were all forgotten. Not for all the honours and successes of all the 
meetings, spring or autumn, Newmarket, Epsom, Gk)odwood, Doncaster, would he have 
exchanged that hour of rapture. His eye sparkled with fire, his nostril dilated with triumi^ 




Mr. Disraeli Justified this prophecy. It was well for Bentinck, perhaps, after all, that h0 
-died so soon. The friends of Lord Beaconsfield, whom the gods love, die young. 

8 Hansard, 8 S. cxxL 86-6. 6 ibid, 61. 9 Ibid. 66-8. 

A/Mtf. 87. 71bid.es. 10 Ibid. eS-TL 

«26id. 42. SJ&ia. 47-8. 
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Jfr. Hmne made a brief alliudon to this remarkable change, bat with his usual 
good-natore hifi reproach took the form of a mild egression of the hope that Mr. 
Pisraeli '* looked back with regret and remorse on his past career, and the manner 
in whidi be had treated and persecuted the late right hon. Baronet who had first 
introduced the system. "^ "Would to Cod" said Mr. Wakley, who was a little 
more emphatic, '' Sir Robert Peel had been atire. to listen to the elaborate and 
profound homage paid him hy the Chancellor of tne Exchequer in the exposition 
of the facts that he had submitted to the House to-night ! "^ And so Mr. JDicsaeli 
was allowed to make his recantation. 

As the country party, however, were not yet quite prepared to swallow this 
wholesale abandonment of Protection, and as iheir murmurs crew loud and 
threatening, it became necessary for the Ministry to make another diange of front, 
^e manner in which this was done was certainly extraordinary,. if not unprece- 
dented. Speaking shortly after the introduction of the Budget at a ban<}uet in 
the C^ty, Jjord Derby had the boldness to refer to the speech of Mr. Disraeli. The 
municipal dignitaries were then favoured with the information tha^ Mr. Disraeli 
bad not meant all he had said to the House of Commons. The representatives of 
tiie people, in fact. Lord Derby whispered to the Aldermen, were being taken 
in; it was necessary to make them think the (Government intended to adopt 
Pree Trade; but that was only Mr. Disraeli's "little gamei" 

Shortly after this move in the extraordinary system of self-contradiction which the 
€k»veminent were pursuing^, there came another revelation of the Ministerial mind. 
This was Mr. Disraeli's address to his Buckinghamshire constituents. The address, 
like the speech on the Budget, was an open avowal of the abandonment of Pro- 
tection. Indeed, it seemea as if there were a sort of tacit agreement between 
liord Derby and his Chancellor of the Exchequer, that while one of them should 
satis^ the manufacturers, the other should reassure the terrified agriculturists. 
In this address Mr. Disraeli boldly declared that the time had gone by for tiie 
recurrence of Protection. The spirit of the age, he said, was against any such 
measure, and no statesman could afford to disregard the genius of the epoch in 
which he lived. And then he went back to his old scheme of compensating for 
the loss of Protection by a decrease of local taxation.* But even in this promise 
of relief he was studiously va^ue. He would go no farther than to say that it 
seemed to "loom in tke fiaure,*—«D. expression that caused a good deu of com- 
ment and amusement. 

On June 14 the Opposition made one other effort to discover what the Minister 
really intended to do. After proposing a motion condemnatory of Lord 
Ifalmesbury's policy in reference to a gentleman named Mather, who had been ill 
treated by an Austrian officer at Florence, Lord John Russell took occasion to 
sive a general review of the Ministerial policy. He pointed out how Lord Derby 
had declared emphatically, and how the Chancellor of the Excheauer had backed 
up the declaration, that a moderate duty upon com was absolutely necessary for 
the interest of agriculture, and then i^roceeded to show how gradually the 
Government had withdrawn from this position, and had shown that "this desir- 
able measure was to be abandoned. "'^ He next pointed out the remarkable con- 
trast between the thoroughly Free-Trade speech of Mr. Disraeli on introducing 
his Budget, and the Protectionist gloss that nad been put on Mr. Disraeli's spee^ 
by Lord Derby in the City ;^ and he showed how, as a result of this disagreement 
hebweeD. tiie declarations of the Ministers, different supporters of the Government 
were seeking election in different constituencies on diametricaUv opposite prin- 
ciples — ^how at one place an adherent of Lord Derby put himself forward as an 
unconverted Protectionist, and in another place another adherent of the existing 
Hiniktrv declared himself as emphatically in favour of Free Trade. ^ 

Mr. IMsraeU's reply was cnaracteristically audacious. He had the face to deny 

ilbid, 48. s Times, June 7, 1862. 8 Hansard, 8 S. ozxiL 68S. 7 jnnd.Wr. 

tiMd.56. ^lUd. •Ibid.eS&7. 
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that either he or the Protectionist party had ever asked for a recurrence of the 
laws that existed previous to 1846. "You cannot/' he said, "recall a single 
speech to that effect; I defy anybody to quote anv speech that I ever made, or 
any sentence that I ever uttered, that recommended such a course as desirable or 
possible. "1 

This statement, as the reader who has followed these i>ages will well know, 
was audaciously false. Not in a single speech, but in scores of speeches — ^not in 
one sentence, but in a hundred-rdid Mr. Disraeli suggest that the restoration of 
the Protectionist laws was "desirable" and "possible." He told the Bucks 
electors in 1847, the reader will remember, that though an attempt to restore 
Protection might not be advisable at the moment, its restoration in the course 
of time was inevitable. Both in 1847 and 1848 he suggested that the policy of 
Free Trade should be reversed. It is quite true that, as time went on, he 
gradually changed his tone ; but not until lie saw office in sight did he ever onee 
even hint that the days of Protection were past. I have not, as I have before 
said, the least doubt that Mr. Disraeli knew, from 1846 onwards, that any 
attempt to once more raise the price of bread would be futile ; but this was a 
conviction which he carefully concealed within his own bosom. For years he 
allowed his followers to cheri^ the idea that a return of Protection was a posra,- 
bility. It was the conviction that Ffee Trade mi^ht be reversed and Protectioa 
restored that kept together his party, and maintamed his position as one of its 
leaders. By insisting, time after time, on some measure which had more or less 
of a Protectionist air, he kept up that division between Sir Bobert Peel and iiis 
supporters which prevented the reunion of the different elements of the Con- 
servative party. If it were most true, and it was most false^ that he had never 
advocated the restoration of Protection as desirable or possible, then, in acting 
as the leader of a Protectionist party, he had practis^ for years a game of 
diameless deception which was fatal to the interests of those he professed to 
serve. 

It was equally false to say that his party had not advocated a return to Pro- 
tection as desirable or possible. Let us take ouly tiie most prominent members 
of his part^. We have just seen what Mr. Disraeli's chief had said in 1851 about 
the possibiHty of restoring Protection. Lord Malmesbury was at this moment 
another of Mr. Disraeli's colleagues, and Minister for Foreign Affairs. At a 
Protectionist meeting held in Drury Lane Theatre, on June 26, 1849, that noble 
Lord declared that it was not yet too late to retrace the mischievous legislatioii 
of 1846, and he emphasized this declaration by one of those appeals to the Deity, 
at once vehement and familiar, which are characteristic of ranting preachers and 
Tory lords. 3 And finally, Mr. Christopher, as has also been seen, had, within a 
few weeks of this q>eech of Mr. Disraeli, announced to his constituent that his 
diief motive in joining the Ministry of Lord Derby was his conviction Ihat the 
policy of Free Trade would be reversed. 

In this speech also Mr. Disraeli indicated his readiness to abandon even the 




to denounce it as "invested" with "popular odium," as "disliked by the 
people,"* and as one which the "popular will repudiates."* 

On 1st July Parliament was dismissed, and the same discreditable scenes which 
took place when the Ministers sought re-election in the previous March, were 

• 

1 Ibid. 092. 

3 Irving, 168. Lord Malmesbury, expressing a hope that the Free-Trade theory would 
never be consummated, added this beautiful sentiment : "but should it please God in His 
anffttr that it should be effected, then would this great kingdom soon return to its normal 
and natural state — a weather-beaten island in a nortiiem sea." 11^ passage invites com- 
ment, but I abstain. • 

S Hansard, 3 S.cxxiL6d2. ^idROSS. 
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repeated on a lai^er scale. The ambiguous and contradictoiy langua^ of the 
GoTemment had ite natural and its desired consequence. The Ministerial candi- 
date, like itie Gbyemment itself, had no policy beyond that which suited the 
hour and the place. Where Free-Trade professions were likely to produce 
success, the supporter of Lord Derb^ and Mr. Disraeli was a Free-l^der ; where 
the faith in 'Protection still survived, the supporter of Lord Derby and Mr. 
Dtsraeli was a Protectionist. 

And these contradictions were not confined to the rank and file of the Pro- 
tectionist ^arty ; there was the same startling diversity between the utterances 
of ibe Miiusters themselves. Speaking at his election dinner in Bucks, " Why," 
'said Mr. IMoiaeli, ''no one cajo. suppose that the present administration has any 
mtcaition, or ever had any intention, of taxing the food of the people, or of 
Ininging back the laws repealed in 1846." "The question of Protection, i said 
Lord Stanly (now Lord Derby) at King's Lynn, " is set at rest, and I am glad of 
it" Mr. Gnristopher in Lincolnshire, Mr. Walpole at Midhurst, and Lord John 
ICanners at Colchester, on the other hand, still dropped suggestions that the 
good old davs of Protection might be close at hand. ^ Still more flagrant was the 
case of Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Solicitor-General in the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel, 
he had, of course, supported the Free-Trade measure of that statesman in 1846. 
At this election of 1852, he had the face to go back on his former professions and 
votes, and to make a violent Protectionist haran^e. ^ The General Election, in 
fact, degenerated into a political Donnybrook, m which all principles were con- 
fused, and aU political morality vanished. ^ 

The new Parliament met on 11th November (1862). The speech from the Throne 
I contained a single paragraph in reference to the all-absorbing controversy of the 
>bonr, and that paragraph was studiously ambiguous. The "improved condition 
of the country, and especially of the industrious classes," was first admitted, and 
then a suggestion was made that certain important interests should be com- 
pensated, if Parliament were of opinion that such interests had been injured by 
recent legislation.'' 

This was certainly the most extraordinary speech that had ever yet been 
tdeUvered A:x>m the Throne ; and never had so gross an attempt been made by a 
Government to continue existence without any declaration of principles. Tina 
Boxka a farther and bolder step in the abandonment of the opinions by which the 
Ministry had risen to power. They had begun by declaring that Protection, in 
all its plenitude, should be restored : then some of the leaders had suggested that 
they would be satisfied with a moderate duty : next came the bright idea of Mr. 
Disraeli, that the land should be compensated for the loss of Protection by the 
decrease of taxation : and now even that last and smallest remedy is abandoned. 
But that is not the worst part of the case against the Ministry. During all the 
years which had followed the abandonment of Protection, Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, 
and the other Protectionist leaders, as the reader has seen, daily declared that 

1 Irving, 229. 3 Ihid. 8 iMd. 

4 Macaulay very happily described the action of the Ministerials. " Not only did they 
Boit their language to town or county constituencies^ but individual candidates were seen 
frran the same reason to change all their former professions. Lord Maidstone, a vehement 
Plrotectionist, adopted the policy of Sir Robert Peel when standing for Westminster ; while 
& Fitzroy Kelly, Peel's Solicitor-Oeneral, made a speedi at East Suffolk, which might 
faave been composed out of Lord Maidstone's hexameters. The one forgot his votes ; the 
other his verse.'' — Irving, 229. , 

B This is the text of the paragraph : " It gives Me Pleasure to be enabled, by the blessing 
of Providence, to congratulate you on the generaDv improved Condition of the Country, and 
especially of the Industrious Classes. If you should be of opinion that recent Leg^lation in 
oonMbuting, with other Causes, to this happy Result, has at the sstme time inflicted un- 
avoidable Injury on certain important Interests, I recommend you dispassionately to con- 
sider how far it may be practicable equitably to mitigate that Injury, and to enable the 
Industry of the Gauntry to meet successfully that unrestricted Competition to which 
I^liament, in its Wisdom, has decided that it should be subjected.^'— ITaTWord, 8 S. 
czxiiL 19-20. 
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Free Trade had inflicted incalculable injury on the country in general, and on thfl 
land in particular. The abolition of the Bugax Duties had ruined our West Tndian, 
the abolition of the Timber Duties had nmied our American colonies : the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws had destroyed our shipping and the removal of the dutv 
on com had lowered the wa^pes of the labourer and the rents of the landlord. 
Well, Mr. Disraeli in the previous session had openly abandoned the Protectionist's 
case on sugar and on tunber, and lastly on the Navigation Laws. But there waa 
still one point to be surrendered : that was the case of the landlords, and theii 
claim for compensation. Ttie grievance of the landlord had appeared in nearly 
every one of nis speeches on commercial policy for the last six years, and the 
justice of compensating for this grievance by a reduction of taxation. What I 
have already written e^kuns why he should have adhered to this idea so obsti- 
nateljr. It was the only alternative he had to offer for, the impossible ^lan of 
restoring Protection altogether, or even in the modified form of a small ixn^rt 
duty : it was the last charge imder which he covered his retreat from Protection. 
Accordingly, we find that even in his speeches in the previous recess in which he 
abandoned so many things, he still maintained the idea of relieving the land. 
The elections were still going on — ^the Protectionists still demanded some sop; 
and 80 this bait was dangled before their eyes. But the constituencies had now. 
given their answer: that answer had been fatal to Protection under any shape r 
and thus the last poor consolation of the landlord was as freely abandoned as all 
the other articles of the Protectionist creed. The distress of the landlords, and 
the necessil^for relief, were in all the speeches before the final result, put forward 
boldly, distinctly^ vehemently, as an indisputable facl In the speech from the 
throne, the tone is completely altered. **lfjo}i should be of opimon that recent 
legislation" has ''inflicted unavoidable injury on certain important interests, I 
reoommend you to dispassionately consider, etc. — ^the distress of the landlord 
and his claim for reli^ are relegated to the region of the hypothetical. It is one 
of the many questions ParUament must decide : as to tbe opinion of the Ministry 
— they reaUy Know nothing about it. Here was a new departure, with a venge- 
ance, in the art of governing by party. 

The Free-Traders were determined, however, not to let the Grovemment escape 
with ambiguous declarations, and Parliament had scarcdy met when Mr. Villiers 
again came forward with a demand for a definite proclamation of principles. In 
the debate on the address Mr. Yilliers announced the general character of a 
motion he intended to brinff forward at the earliest opportunity.^ Lord John 
Bussell also complained of me vagueness of the speech from the throne, and of 
the ambiguity of the Ministerial action.' He showed how, during the elections, 
the people had been utterly perplexed by the contradictory declarations of mem- 
bers of the Protectionist party,* and how, even still, when the country had 
distinctly declared against them and their policy, the Cabinet refused to definitely 
announce their abandonment of Protection;^ and, finally, he called upon Mr. 
Disraeli to emerge from that mist in which, "like some of the goddesses of old," 
he ' * loves to conceal himself. " ^ 

Mr. Disraeli, in his reply, made the distinct declaration that, in future, the 
commercial system of the coimtry should be conducted on tiie principle of ''unre- 
stricted competition ; ** ^ and the declaration was noted by several subsequent 
speakers as decisive as to the opinion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at least, 
on the question of Free Trade or Protection. He went on to disclaim the idea of | 
eiving "compensation for losses which have been occasioned by changes in thd 
legislation which heretofore r^ulated the commerce of this country," 7 — jn other 
words, he abandoned the main ground of the numberless motions and speeches h« 
had made on agricultural distress since 1846. He tiien gave a glimpse of th» 



1 Hansard, 3 S. cxxiii. 70—76. 
S/&U2.80. 



4 J6id. 81-82. 



Si&id. 86. 
7 i&uT. 88. 
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seiieme bj which he hoped, while not enraging the Free-Traders, to sootne the 
Protectionists. It was his intention to propose "a proper revision of our taxation, " 
80 as to ''make our financial system more in harmony with our commercial system." ^ 
This phrase, "revision of taxation^" was one of the latest productions of Mr. 
Disraelrs art of concealing the same idea under different language. He had used 
the phrase frequently, and with considerable success, during the recess. He saw, 
of course, that the idea of compensating the landlords for the loss of Plrotection 
was altogether impracticable— m the shape, at least, in which he had formerly 
clothed the proposal. His plan, as we know, in his pre-Ministerial days, was to 
zdieve the land of a considerable quantity of local burdens. That plan, under the 
name of compensation, being impossible, he now advanced the same scheme under 
of ''revision of taxation." We shall se 



name of ''revision of taxation." We shall see more clearly his object by-and* 
\ij. when we come to the production of his Budget. 

It might have been expected that this further abandonment by Mr. Disraeli of 
Ms former opinions would have brought down on him a severe castigation £rom 
those who remembered his own attacks on Sir Bobert PeeL But it is one of tiie 
advantages of a man like Mr. Disraeli, that other people are too scrupulous, or 
too gentie, or too proud, to use against him arts wnioh he vrould employ agamst 
them without scruple, or mercy, or shame. Accordingly, tempting thou^ the 
occasion was, Mr. Disraeli was allowed to escape almost without a rebuke. The 
Mends and former colleagues of the late Sir Bobert Peel scarcely whispered a 
word of censure; so that Mr. Cobden felt bound to ironically compliment them 
on their Christian power of forgiving.' 

Before I raoceea to the next stage in the controversy between Free Trade and 
Protection, I must allude to one of the strangest episodes in Lord Beaconsfield's 
career, llie Duke of Wellington' had died during the recess, and it became the 
doty of Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the House of Commons, to propose that the 
House should attena his f uneraL As was natural, he delivered a panegyric on 
the merits of the late Commander-in-Chief, in malong this motion, llie world 
▼as astounded to learn from the Globe newspaper, a day or two afterwards, that 
a considerable amoimt of the eulogium upon this solemn and momentous occasion 
iras a plagiarism, almost word for word, from an article which had appeared in a 
I French review, and which had generally been ascribed to M. Thiers. The Olobe 
I proved its case in the clearest manner by putting side b^ side the words of Mr. 

Bisraeli and the words of the French review. ^ Mr. Disraeli himself did not 

I 

' iJWd. 

' s " The late Sir Robert Peel avowed changing his opinions, and yet he was not allowed to 
^ nmain in -peace with his new convictions, though he abandoned office as the price of his 
eoDversion. I don't think the Gentlemen opposite have any reason to complain of the retri- 
Ixrtion with whidi they have been visited. I have often felt, and I have often been on the 
poiiit of sayings what I will not hesitate to say now—that the personal finends and political 
C!olleagae8 of the late Sir Bobert Peel have, in my opinion, shown more forbearance towards 
his aawiilants than ever I could have done with the Christian temper I aim at posseBBing."— 
Hansard, 8 S. czxiik 117. 

3 1 quote from the Globe, November 18, 1862 :— 

Mb. DisaABU. Fiud70h Bbvibw. 

' It is not that a great general must be an An engineer, a geographer, a man of the 
engineer — a gec^^pher-'-leamed in human world, metaphysician, knowing men, know- 
nature — adroit in the manitf;ement of men — ing how to govern them, an administrator in 
that he must be able to fulfil the highest duty great things, a derk in small— all these things 
of a Minister of State, and then to descend to it is necessary to be, but these are as yet 
the humblest office of a oommissaiy and a nothing. All this vast knowledge must be 
dak; but he has to display all this know- exercised on the instant, in the midst of 
ledge and to ezerdae all those duties at the extraordinary drcumstanoee. At every mo- 

I nme time, and under extraordinary drcum- ment you must think of the yesterday and 

stances. At every moment he has to think the morrow ; of your flank and of your rear, 

ot the eve and the morrow— of his flank and CSalcolate at the same time on the atmosphere 

of his rear— he has to calculate at the same and on the temper of your men : and all these- 

time the state of the weather and the moral elements, so various and so (ylverse, whidi 
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attempt anj reply, but Mr. Oeorge Smythe, his colleague in the Youn^ England 
movement, came to his rescue. Tlie Globe nad stated that the translation or this 
French eulogium had appeared in an article in the Morning Chronicle in the vear 
1848. Mr. Sm3rthe now declared that he was the writer of the article to wnich. 
allusion had been made. Mr. Disraeli, he said, had called his attention ten years 
before he wrote the article to a remarkable passage in a French review on the 
re<}uirements of a great General, and Mr. Smywe had, in the course of bis 
writing, made use of the information and quoted the passage.^ The Times also 
became Mr. Disraeli's advocate, and its account of the transaction was that the 
essay in question had much struck Mr. Disraeli's mind tiiat he committed some 
of its passages to memoxy, and that in repeating those passages he had merely 
resorted to an ordinary device of orators in omitting to give the authority from 

qualities of men; and all those elements that are ceaselessly changing and renewed, yon 

are perpetually dianging he has to combine, must combine in the midst of cold, heat, 

sometimes imder overwhelming heat, some- hunger, bullets. .... 
times under- overpowering cold — oftentimes 
in famine, and frequently amidst the roar of 
artiUery. (Hear, hear, hear.) Behind all these 
circumstances there is ever present the image 

ef his country, and the dreadful alternative .... Farther off, and behind them, ia 

whethOT that country is to welcome him with the spectade of your country, with laurel or 

laurels or with cypress. Hlear, hear.) Tet with cypress. But all these images and ideas 

those images he must dismiss from his mind, must be banished and set aside, for vou must 

for ^e general must not only think, but think« and think quickly,— one minute too 

think with the rapidity of lightning; for on much, and the fairest combination has lost 

a moment more or less depen€U3 the fate of the its opportunity and instead of gloiy. it is 

most beautiful combination— and a moment shame that awaits vou. All this undou otedlly 

more or less is a question of glory or of shame, is compatible with mediocrity, like every 

(Hear, hear.) Unquestionably, sir, all this other profession ; one can also be a middling 

may be done in an ordinary manner, by an poet, a middling orator, a middling author; 

ordinary man^ as every day of our hves we out this done with genius is sublime, 
see that ordmary men may be successful 
ministers of state, successful authors, and 
successful roeakers— but to do all this with 
genius is sublime. (Hear, hear.) 

To be able to think with vigour, with 
depth, and with clearness in the recesses of .... To think in the quiet of one's 

the Cabinet is a great intellectual demonstra- Gabinet, clearly, strongly, nobly, this un- 

tion ; but to think with equal vigour, dear- doubtedly is great ; but to think as clearly, 

ness, and depth amidst the noise of oullets, as strongly, as nobly, in the midst of carnage 

appears to me the loftiest exercise and the and fire, is the most perfect exercise of the 

most complete triumph of human faculties, human acuities. — ^If. Thiers on the Marshall 

(^eers.)— Jfr. Disraeli on the DvJce of QowoUm de St Cyr, 1829. (The Morning 

WeUvngUm, 1862. Chronide of July, 1848.) 

I append one of the many epigrams that were made upon Mr. Disraeli's escapade : — 

In sounding great Wellington's praise, 
Dizzy's grief and his truth both appear. 
For a great flood of tears (Thiers) ne lets fall. 
Which were certainly meant for sincere (St. Oyr). 

The Examiner, Nov. 20, 1862. 

1 Here is Mr. Smythe's letter. ** To the Editor of the TintM.— Sir,— As the writer <^ the 
artide of July 4, in the Morning Chronide^ from which Mr. Disraeli is charged with having 
taken a passage of his panegyric upon the late Duke of Wdlington, I think it but Just to 
that gentleman to exonerate him entirdy from this unfounded accusation. It is more than 
ten years ago since Mr. Disraeli first mentioned to me this very striking eulogium of the 
military du^»cter whidi he remembered having read 16 years before in a Frendi review. 
Having subsequently discovered that this artide was by no less a personage than M. ^Hiien, 
1 made use of the quotation in some comment on French milita^ statesmen. It Is, there- 
fore, but fair to state that, instead of Mr. Disradi being indebted to the Morning Chronids 
for the passage in question, the Morning Chronicle was indebted to Mr. Disradi.— I have 
the honour to be. Sir, Your obedient servant, Oxorgh SvDinsr Smyths.—^, Harley Street^ 
November 21." 
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whicli he quoted. ''To ffiye the name of an authority," wrote the TimeSf " is 
Always difficult in a speech, much more so when it is a review or other periodical. 
But the fair account of the matter is that Mr. Disraeli found himself in the 
passage before he had time to affix the proi)er title-page, introduction, and table 
of contents. It is," continued the leadmg journal, ^'one of the evils of a well- 
stored memory that a man cannot help quoting; but nothing destroys the interest 
of a speech and the confidence of the hearer so much as avowed auotations. " ^ 

It does not require much reasoning to show that both these defences for Mr. 
Disraeli's conduct are no defences at alL What Mr. Disraeli really did, was to 
pass off the composition of another man as his own. Whether Mr. Disraeli 
was the first to notice this passage to the writer in the Morning Chronichf or the 
writer in the Morning Chronicle to him, does not really influence the main issue, 
and the pleading of the Times is merely an apology for plagiarism under all cir- 
cumstances. The newspaper press of the time aid not accept these apologies, 
and the condemnations which were passed on this audacious, and at the same time 
petty trick, in presence of a great national calamity, were extremely severe, but 
at tne same time extremely deserved. 

On November 23 Mr. Villiers proposed his resolutions, which were thre& in 
number. They described the increased prosperity of the coimtry, and especially 
of the working classes, as the result. of recent legislation, and especially of the 
Act of 1846; and characterised that Act as ^'a wise, just, and beneficial measure." 
They next declared that the maintenance and extension of Free Trade, was the 
best means of enabling all classes of the country to bear their burdens ; and they 
concluded by expressing a readiness to consider any prpnosals of the Government 
framed in accoroance wil^ those principles. ^ 

The debate extended over two nights, and was marked by several strange 
episodes, which, however, I shaU not be able to touch more than briefly. The 
speech of Mr. Disraeli was of the same character as those he had been making 
smce he had made up his mind to abandon Protection. He am^ounced the 
startling fact that the reason why he had opposed Free Trade was, not that it 
would injure the landlord, nor the farmer, but that it would ''prove injurious to 
the interests of labour."* This assertion is, of coyrse, utterly mcorrect, for Mr. 
Disraeli had opposed Free Trade as destructive of every interest as well as that of 
labour ; but suppose it correct, what a splendid proof it is of Mr. Disraeli's 
political wisdom that he should have expected the working man to be ruined by 
having a cheaper loaf! He ventured shortly afterwards on the utterly false 
statement that " not a single attempt has b en made in the House of Commons to 
abrogate the measure of 1846." * Ihe astounded House of course burst forth with 
an "Oh!" at this audacious untruth, whereupon Mr. Disraeli — Tame sua — ^pro- 
ceeded to repeat it with greater empha is than before. Professing, first, to 
believe that the expression of astonishment had come from the new members,^ he 
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1 It may be interesting to quote some further passages from the article in the Timet, 
We believe," it said. " the real truth to be mu h as foUows :— A good many years ago Mr. 
Disraeli had the happiness to receive a copy of he Remu Trimeatre, contsdning a fekvour- 
able notice of his novel ' Vivian Qrey, then lately published, and was encouraged thereby to 
look into the rest of the articles. Among them was one, not particularly on Marshal St. Cyr, 
who was then alive, but on militaiy genius, or some such wide subject. . . . Mr. Disraeli 
was pleased with the article, conunitted some of t e passages to memory, and the passages so 
learnt have furnished successive^ a striking paragraph to a morning contemporary and to a 
speech in the House of CSommons. All this is v ry natural. But why did not Mr. Disraeli 
give the nazi.0 of the author? We believe it is not known. The passage is from an anony* 
moos article in a review, probably, but not avow dly, by M. Thiers. To give the name of an 
authority is always difficult in a speech; muc more so when it is a review or other 
periodical. But the fair account of the matter is, that Mr. Disraeli found himself in the pas- 
saee before he had time to affix the proper titi -page, introduction, and table of contents. 
It 18 one of the evils of a well-stored memory th t a man cannot help quoting ; but nothing 
destroys the interest of a speech and the con dence of the hearers so much as avowed 
quotations." (Nov. 22, 1862.) 

s Hansard, 3 S.cx3dii. 351. 3i&id.S8 4X&u{.888. BJTHL 
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went on to say : — ** I repeat the statement which called forth the intemiption 
. . . that from the moment the com laws were repealed till now not a single 
Motion has ever been made in this House — at least, with the sanction of any 
party — ^to bring back that protection which has so unnecessarily been attacked 
to-night. »i 

It was not surprising to find Mr. Disraeli declare after this that the party 
which had been returned in 1847 under his leadership and that of Lord George 
Bentinck, was not returned for the purpose of restoring Protection 1 No : he 
and hi» friends had been elected, not from feelings of hope in the future, but of 
gratitude for the past 1 ^ 

So he went on, endeavouring to explain eveiy gross tergiversation by as gross 
misrepresentation. He appealed in the end to the new members to favour him 
by being so kind as to fotget his Protectionist j)ast — ^that past which contained 
the denunciations of Peel for abandoning Protection, the acquisition of leadership 
through Protection, the elevation to ministerial dignity through Protection! 
" I appeal," said this callous, unscrupulous assailant of Peel in the past, — " I 
appeal to the generous and the young. And I ask them to pause, now l^t they 
are at last arrived on the threshold of the Senate of their coimtry^ and not 
become the tools and the victims of exhausted Actions and obsolete pohtics." ^ 

Lord Beaconsfield is pterhaps tolerable when he speaks in his true character of 
tmscrupulous and unprincipled cynic : he is not, to put it mildly, quite so 
bearable when he puts on wnat he perhaps considers the fascinating air of general 
amiability and confiding simplicity. 

And what was the amendment which our Protectionist Minister proposed after 
his " appeal to the generous and the young " ? It was simply the same thing 
as was said bv Mr. Yilliers, except that the Act of 1846 was not mentioned ! It 
acknowledged that provisions had been cheapened by the recent legislation ; that 
the working classes were prosperous ; and that Free Trade — or, as Mr. Disraeli 
chose to caJl it, ''unrestricted competition " — ^having been deliberately chosen by 
the people b.t the last election, the Government were bound to maintain that 
principle in whatever measures thev intended to bring forward. 

Mr. Disraeli was succeeded by Mr. Bright, who q>oke on behalf of the section 
led by himself, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. YilUers-^-the section that had always been 
in favour of Free Trade. Mr. Bright, of course, had no difficulty in overturning 
the elaborate structure of misrepresentation by which Mr. Disraeli had sought to 
prove that the Protectionists were the real Free Traders. Dealing with the 
astounding falsehood that the Protectionists had never attempted to unsettle the 
Act of 1846> he recalled to Mr. Disraeli how he had voted m 1850 in favour of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley's motion for a Committee to consider **ihe Acts relating 

!/&{(?. 884. 

s " When the general dection of 1847 took place, the organisation of political parties was 
entirely broken up ; very high prices for all kinds of faim produc^ from peculiar causes, 
then existed ; arui the opinvona whiek influenced the constituent body on that oeeeuion 
eovM hardly be said to have had any reference to the principles, the merits, or the 
possible consequences of reoent legislation." Mark what follows : " A large Protectionist 
party was inoeed returned to this House from a feeling which always animates great 
EMxlies of people in thte country, who think thev owe sympathy and gratitude to those who 
have fought their battles or carried their colours." (Laxienter.y^Hansard, 8 8. cxxiiL 
887. I have already laid sufficient materials before the reader to see how utterly devoid ef 
truth is this representation of the election of 1847. The House of Ck>mmon8 knew a3so, of 
course, that Mr. Disraeli was not tdling the truth, and began to laugh. Characteristically 
he aJffected to misunderstand this mark of incredulity. "Hon Gentlemen/' said he, 
doubtless looking very serious and dig^iifled, "may deride this feeling, but they may rely 
upon it that if Uiis feeling do not exist, Parliunentary government would soon be a mere 
name.**— Ibid. Of course what the House laughed at was not, as Mr. Disraeli affected to 
believe, the right of constituencies to be grateful, but his assertion that it was giatitude, 
and not the hope of restoring Protection, that influenced the constituencies in returning a 
Protectionist purty. 

9Ibid,41L 
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to the importation of foreign com." i Then he reminded the House of how the 
Frotectiomst leaders had sent deputations of '^ simple farmers" back to the 
country in the full belief that Protection was going to be restored. ^ He read 
passage after passage from the speedies of Mr. Disraeli's supporters, and in some 
cases, even colleagues, in which the prospect of overthrowing Free Trade, and, 
therefore, the le^slanon of 18i6, was clearly indicated. ^ And, when he was 
able to thus pile proof on proof, he felt justified in speaking of the " audacity " of 
Mr. Disraeli m putting forward the plea *' that he and Ms party reconmiended 
the farmers not to endeavour to unsettle the Act of 1846. * **1 must say," pro- 
ceeded Mr. Bright, ** if ever a statement made by a Minister of the Grown gave a 
more incorrect statement of facts than another, I think that this statement is the 
one. "5 

Of course, it was not necessary that this exposure of his misrepresentations 
should be done for the benefit of Mr. Disraeli He Imew very well all the time 
that what he was saying was inaccurate, and so did his followers ; for, of course, 
a Protectionist party did not believe Mr. Disraeli when he told them that they 
had all along been Free Traders. But a curious result followed on this, as on 
many other occasions when Mr. Disraeli has led the Tory party. 

''I cannot help observing," said Mr. Bright, in the course of the speech from 
which I am just now quoting, " 1 cannot help obser^^ng how amaring it is that 
whatever assertions the right hon. Gentieman makes — ^however untrue they maj 
he— they are speedily taken up and circulated throughout the country. "^ This 
accurately describes what happened with regard to Protection : this also describes 
what took place with regard to Reform. The successive steps in both cases have 
been the same. Mr. Disraeli, having reached office as the advocate of one set of 
opinions, finds it necessary, in order to remain in power, to adopt another. At 
once he sets to work to frame a stupendous falsehood, which deceives neither 
himself nor his supporters ; and those same supporters immediately exclaim in a 
loud voice, with one accord, and without even a smile, that the lie is the truth. 
It was true that Mr. Disraeli and the Tories obtained office in 1852 as enemies of 
Free Trade. Mr. Disraeli gave out as the Tory text that he and the Tories had 
cwne into office as friends of Free Trade ; and thereupon the Tories said — ^Verily, 
this our darkness Mr. Disraeli has made into light. It was true that Mr. Disraeli 
and the Tories gained power in 1866 as opponents of Reform. Mr. Disraeli 
declared that he and the Tories had always supported Reform ; and again the 
Tories cried ** Hosannah," and declared that venly black had been made by Mr. 
Disraeli white ! 

This twice -repeated success in instituting a grand convention of conscious 
falsehood will appear a marvellous phenomenon to the Ihiglishman of the next 
generation. It forms one of the many incidents in the career of Lord Beaconsfield 
that make his action in English life more like the dream of some fantastic poet 
than an actual fact. It establishes beyond all qu^ion that he possesses m a 
great degree the power of influencing men— or, io be more correct— -of influencing 
that portion of man's nature which is vain and stupid and mean. It will be 
perhaps the saddest comment on his career that he has justified the most cynical 
and contemptuous estimates of the human heart, which are to be found m his 
earliest work. What, also, we may ask, before passing on, what will be thought 
in the future of the party that bowed to such a yoke, of the men who made 
themselves the dupes and the tools of such a being f 

Another point dealt with in the speech of Mr. Bright had reference to the part 
Ix)rd George Bentinck would have played had he lived till his jwuiiy had bcrfore 
them the prospect of obtaining office. "I have often wondered," said Mr. Bright, 
"during the last few days, what would have been the course Lord Geoigo 
Bentinck would have taken if he had been alive to see what we look upon to-night^ 

1 /bi . 412. 3 Ibid, 420—30, 5 Ibid. 

» Ibid. 416. 4 Ibid. 416. « Ibid, 417. 
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I think I know the course he woiild have taken when beaten by facts, when the 
•case was closed against him. I think he would fairly have admitted his defeat, 
and I think he would have said what we did after Sir Robert Peel died, after the 
heavy chai^ which we brought against him, namely, that if the repeal of the 
Com Laws was necessary, he was not the man to carry it — " We are not the 
persons who ought now to be entrusted with the guardianship of Free Trade, or 
to imdertake the further extension of that policy. That, I think, would have 
been more satisfactory to the country than the position you are now taking up of 
sticking pe|tinaciously to office. "1 

FinaUy, Mr. Bright declared that the present Ministry, and especially^ Mr. 
Disraeli, were not to be trusted, and that nothing would satisfy him or his friends 
but a resolution in which Free Trade, by name, and the Act of 1846, were 
distinctly and definitely approved. ''Shall we allow any evasion?" asked Mr. 
Bright ''Shall we act in such a manner that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chemcellor of the Exche(]^uer, who is a great master of words, and who, if there be 
a chink to get out at, is certain to escape, may hereafter say, ' The House of 
Commons never pledged itself in any manner to that Act, so as to preclude itself 
from considering whether direct compensation should not be made to farmers and 
landowners in consideration of that Act having been passed ' ? " ^ 

Shortly after, another and unexpected turn was given to the debate by the 
intervention of Lord PaJmerston. Desirous, for some reason or other, to come to 
the rescue of the Government, he proposed another substitute for the resolution, 
of Mr. Yilliers. This new amenoment was in sense the same as the original 
resolution, save only that, like the amendment of Mr. Disraeli, it avoided mention 
<>f the Act of 1846. The effect which this proposal had on the House can only be 
imderstood by remembering the fact that, in the opinion of the majority of the 
Liberals, the main point was to get an unmistakable Parliamentary declaration 
in favour of Free Trade ; and that, in their view, this object would be best 
attained if a proposition, embodying fVee Trade, could be so worded as to allow 
the bulk of the Conservatives, as of the Liberals, to vote in its favour. Mr. 
Disraeli grasped at the straw held out to him, withdrew his amendment, and 
accepted that of Lord Palmerston ; and so Protection gave up the ghost. Pro- 
tection had been stabbed by a score of daggers, and had stUl refused to die ; to 
the man whom it raised m>m obscurity to fame, from a humble to almost the 
proudest position, to the man whose splendid fortune it had made — ^to Mr. 
Disraeli was reserved the ta^ of giving it the coup de grdce. 

This marvellous political phenomenon was n«ely commented upon. The 
Marquis of Granby, who, with a fideHty wbrthy of a better cause, still remained 
faithful to protection, had the manliness to say that some acknowledgment was 
" due to the memory of " Peel, — " that man, whose patriotism I, for one, never 
doubted — and^e purity of whose motives I never impugned. "> Some liberals 
expressed the same idea ; and Mr. Bernal Osborne, witii effective wit, exposed the 
tex^versation of Mr. Disraeli, and recalled his bitter attacks on the man who had 
earned Free Trade.^ 

But it was the speech of Mr. Sidney Herbert which brought into bold relief the 
fall and, it may even be said, tragic significance of the occasion. Mr. Herbert, 
everybody knew, had been tiie frigid, the confidant, the political offspring of 
Peel, and the man who perhaps lay closest to Peel's hfort They knew, too, that 
Mr. Herbert had shared with Peel tiie foul-mouthed aspersions of Mr. Disraeli's 
tongue. It was as if Uie shade of the departed statosnan stood before the House 
to recall how the political bravb who now sat in Peers place, on Peel's principles, 
had stabbed Peel s reputation with calumny's poisoned dagger, bad broken his 
power, bad hounded on bis foes. 

Mr. Herbert began by exposing the utter &lsehood of Mr. Disraeli's statemaiit 
that the Protectionist party had never sought to reverse the legislation of 1846. 
He pointed out the gigantic agitation whidi the party bad carried on since the 
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adoption of Free trade, "At market tables—in theatres — at protection societies, 
one nundred in number, "i 

''For my part," he went on with just scorn, " I acquit the right hoa (Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as far as h(s own convictions are concerned, of 
the chaise of haying ever been a TOt>tectionist. I never for one moment thought 
he believed in the least degree in fVotection. I do not accuse him of having ror- 
gotten what he said or what he believed in those years. I only accuse hmi of 
having forgotten now what he then wished it to appear tbai he believed." ^ 

Then he quoted passages from the speeches of all the Pro^tionist leaders, — 
Lord Derby, Lord George Bentinck, the Marquis of Qranby,~in which the 
restoration of Protection was distinctly laid down as the basis of the party, and 
proved that these opinions had been backed up by Ma Disraeli, who had just now 
had the coolness to deny that he or his friiends had ever sought to reverse Free 
Trade. 3 And, then, towards the close of his speech, he delivered against Mr. 
Disraeli the following piece of invective — one of the most powerful, one of the 
most righteous invectives in political oratory : — 

" Sir, I think the memory of Sir Robert reel stands on a pedestal, from which 
no counter Motion, even if it could be carried, in this House, could remove it. I 
knew Sir Robert Peel during my whole life almost— I admired him as a politician 
— I followed him as a leader — and I loved the man. He was a man, mind you, 
susceptible— proud, and justly proud, of the purity of his motives-^jealous of his 
honour. I sat by him night by nif ht on that bench when he was attacked by the 
foulest language, and accused of tihe meanest crimes. But Sir Robert Peel was a 
man of a generous nature — ^he was one who never rejoiced in the humiliation of an 
adversary ; and he would have recollected this— that the humiliation, if humiliation 
it were, was a humiliation to be inflicted not only upon those who had assedled 
him, but also upon gentlemen for whose character he had the warmest regard. I 
don't confound hon. Gentlemen opposite, with those who culminated Sir Robert 
Peel. I recollect even at the moment when party strife was embittered to the 
uttermost — when men's passions rose high — ^wnen great disappointment was felt 
at the course Sir Robert Peel had taken — even at that moment there were hon. 
Gentlemen opp<Aite who continued a general support to his Government, and who 
never, when they opposed this very Bill, either threw a doubt upon his motives or 
assailed his integrity. I sa^, then, that the memory of Sir Robert Peel requires 
no vindication — ^his memory is embalmed in the grateful recollection of the people 
of this country ; and I say, if ever retribution is wanted — for it is not words that 
humiliate, but deeds — ^if a man wants to see humiliation — ^which, God knows, is 
always a painful sight — ^he need but look there," — and then, suiting the action to 
the word, Mr. Herbert pointed to the bench on which Mr. Disraeu sat as Chan« 
cellor of the Exchequer. * 

The effect was most dramatic. The Liberals cheered ; the Peelites cheered ; the 
remnant of the Protectionists cheered; and the followers of Mr. Disraeli 
were painfully dumb. And Mr. Disraeli himself !— all eyes were turned towards 
binri : before him stood the friend of Peel, like the image of Nemesis, proclaiming 
his shame ; and all around he could hear the cheers that told him of lus discovered 
imposture. These shouts, piercing to his inner ear, revealed to him that he stood 
forth before these men in his true colours — ^vindictive, utterly selfish, wholly un* 
scnipiilous, of petty ends and most despicable means — ^a false foe, a falser friend. 
And — ^if he were an ordinary man — what images ought Mr. Herbert's speech to 
haTe called up before his conscience before which to blush and tremble ! Before 
his inner eye there ought to have passed tiie reproachful shade of Peel whom he 
had stabbed in the back ; the beckoning form of Bentinck pointing to the bond 
of personal and political fidelity, to which he had a hundred times sworn, and 
which now he forswore ; and the thousands of hapless farmers whom for years he 
had encouraged by every art — ^by flattery of tiieir basest passions, ajid their 
wildest unreason, by all tiie resources of his vdtty, eloquent, luring tongue — ^to 

1 Hansard, 8 S. cxxxiu. 603. ^ Ibid. eOS-4. 8 /ftid. 606-607. * Ibid. 612-13, 
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support that cause lie waa now abandomng. Such, I say, would hare been the 
reflections that would have painfully crowded on the mind of any ordinary man, 
wrung his heajrt, brought blushes to his cheeks, tears to his eyes. But Mr. 
Disraeli sat in Ms seat, immoved, immovable, without siga of sorrow or shame. 
In that callous heart there was no room for remorse ; in that self -adoring nature 
there was no place for self-reproach ; that face of brass could betray no shame. 
This "being, reckless of all thin^ save his own prosperity," could spare no 
thought for tiie wrongs of others, living or dead. Their wounded feelings, their 
betrayed friendship, their deserted interests, added but zest to the cynic adven- 
turer to whom all these things had paved the way to fame and power. There he 
sat — Cabinet Minister, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Leader of the House of 
Commons. Not memories of Peel, or Bentinck, not the angry menace of the 
farmer, not the flashing words of Herbert, nor the loud shouts of contempt 
around, could undo tJiat Never, perhaps, was Mr. Disraeli's mood more erultant. 
Let them rave themselves hoarse — let them shout at him words of hate, contempt, 
disgust, - high above all their din rose the organ-peal of his own measureless 
egotism, gratified sublimely; in his ears the only notes audible were those which 
played tlmt sweetest of all melodies — ^that he had reached wealth, power, fame, — 
that he had realised his boyhood's dream, and his life ideal of supreme imposture, 
supremely successful 

When the final division came, the Liberals, Peelites, Mr. Disraeli and his 
friends, all went into the same lobby against Protection, and together made up 
468 votes. The minority numbered but 53. ^ It is not imamusing nor uninstructive 
to read over the list of this small band, that still remained faithful, when all were 
faithless, to tiie cause of Protection. Prominent among them are those very men 
whose vote against Peel, in the division which overthrew that statesman, Mr. 
Disraeli described with dithyrambic and pathetic eulogy in his life of Lord Geoi^ 
Bentinck. Captain Somerset and Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Miles and IVb*. Yorke, Mr. 
Newdegate and Alderman Thompson, are figures in the pages of Protection's 
inspired historian, tmd are likewise among those who found themselves, in the 
change of the seasons, at the same time the friends of Protection and the enemies 
of Mr. Disraeli. ^ How that gentleman, under his impassive exterior, was chuck- 
ling from head to foot over their cheated faith and their gloomy faces ! This 
ragged regiment, this forlorn hope, this dejected and powerless band, were those 
he — hty the leader of the House — had been obliged to grossly flatter a few short 
year? before ! Surely the stars were fighting on Mr. Duraeli's side ! 

So Mr. Disraeli rode triumphant over his first great difficulty; but the moment 
was .close at hand when he would have to fight a sterner battle and less merciful foes. 
His Budget was looked forward to with intense interest. The report had got abroad 
— he himself being probably most industrious in circulating it — ^that he had so 
arranged the finances of the country as to produce a Budget which would silence 
the groans of the farmers, without raising the ire of the Free Traders. He was, 
in factj to come before the House a magician, a heaven-bom financier, who would 
reconcile the most opposed interests, evoke blessings from his friends, loving 
embraces from his foes ; and join all mankind in the 1x)nds of a common love for 
Mr. Disraeli's finance, and an emulous adoration of Ifr. Disraeli himself. 

At last (Dec. 4) the eventful day came. Mr. Disraeli took upwards of five 
hours in expounding his Budget, and, although he weared his audience, produced 
on the whole rather a* good effect. His statement was prolix, but at the same 
time clear, and he showed that to some extent he had managed to acquaint him- 
self with the details of the revenue of the country. * 

1 Hansard, 3 S. cxxiii. 70L 2 Ibid. 704. 

s " It was well done," writes Macaulay, "both as to manner and language. Thejstatement 
was lucid, though much too long. I could have said the whole as clearly, or more clearly, 
in two hours ; and Disraeli was up five. The plan was nothing but taking money out of the 

Sockets of people in towns, and putting it into the pockets of growers of malt. I greatly 
oubt vdieuier he will be able to carry it, but he has raised his reputation for practical 
ability."— Treve2yan'£ Lst$ qfMaoaulay, 2nd ed., U. 834. 
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The Budget may best be described as a compilAtion of different schemes, which was 
meant to please aU parties. On the one hand, Mr. Disraeli deserted the Protectionists 
and conciliated the Free Traders ; and, on the other, abandoned the Free Traders 
and took np the cause of l^e Protectionists. With merciless sarcasm he dismissed 
many of the grievances of which he had been for nuuiy years the loud-mouthed 
advocate. It will be remembered that for session after session he had declared 
that Free Trade had ruined the colonial growers of sugar. With the utmost 
calmness he now asserted that the colonial grower had no grievance at all ; that, 
instead of being ruined, the demand for his sugar had been considerably increased, 
and that he had practically displaced the foreign sugar merchant from the 
market. And in dealing with this part of his subject, he dismissed his own 
inconsistency on the question with a jaunty ease which excited loud laughter 
from the Liberal benches. ^ 

In a similar manner he dealt with the various items of agricultural distress on 
which he had made numberless motions and speeches as leader of the Protection* 
ists in opposition. The grievances of the land he placed in three categories — the 
highway rate, the county rate, and the poor rate. 5 The highway rate he practi- 
caJly dismissed in a prospective Act of Parliament, of the provisions of which he 
was careful to say nothing.' As to the county rate, it was only £800,000, and 
should be left alone. ^ The alleged grievance of the poor rate was even more 
promptly dismissed. The charge for the poor had decreased by 25 per cent, since 
1849. The amount, Mr. Disraeli confessed, amid the loud cheers of the Opposition, 
which in 1848 was £6,180,000, had fallen m the last return to £4,962,000.« As a 
natoral consequence, Mr. Disraeli, of course, was "not prepared to recommend 
any change in the present system of raising the local taxation of the country. ^ 

Having thus conipletely abandoned the ground he had formerly occupied with 
regard to the Free Traders, he thought it time to say something on behalf of the 
agriculturalists. Slily remarking that it was the principle of Free Trade to reduce 
the taxation on all articles of primary consumption, he proposed to reduce the 
malt tax by one-half.' Then came the description of the means by which he 
proposed to make up the deficiency of two and a half millions which tlus reduction 
of the malt tax created. The income tax was extended to incomes of £100 
a year on ordinary smd of £50 a year on landed property ; ^ and on the schedule 
there was an alternative scale of fd. and 6M in the pound. • Further, the house 
tax was naade to extend from houses of £20 to those of £}.0, in addition to which, 
its amount was doubled.^*) 

After the compliments of the first night on the imexpected lucidity and adbnety 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer's scheme had passed, the public began to 
examine bis proposals more closely, and scarcely ever was there a Budget against 
which more damaging charges could be made. In the first place, there was the 
objection that the reduction of the malt tax, whilst seriously interfering with the 
revenue, would really confer no practical benefit on the consumer. Then, fault 
was justly found with the enormous increase of direct taxation, and the blunders 
in the arrangement of the income tax were shown to be ^most inconceivably 
gross. 

1 Hansard, 3 S. cxxiu. 847-850. " I may," said Mr. Disraeli, " be called traitor, I may be 
called renegade ; but I want to know whether there is any Gentleman in this House, where- 
€ver he may sit, who would recommend a differential dufy to prop up a prostrate industry 
which is actually commanding the metropolitan market, under the circumstances which*! 
have placed before Parliament."— /6td. 850. Who would think that this gentleman, who 
assumes this air of sweetly childlike ingenuousness, was the ruthless assailant in the past 
whose mouth the words " traitor" and '''^ren^iade " i^ways filled, when other Ministers were 
acting exactly as he was acting now ? 

s/Md.856. ilbid. 

* Ibid. 857. Hansard reports that this announcement was received with " sensation."— 
Ibid. 

s Ibid. 857-8. e Ibid. 861. 7 Ibid. 865. BIbid. 887. » Ibid. 888. 10 md. 006. 
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Another of the almost incredible blunders of w&ch the Chancellor of the Ex— 
chequer was guilty was that he put down a sum of £400,000, which .was resdly » 
debt of the Stete, as being to its credit,^ and the consequence was that whereas ho 
counted on a surplus, he really left a deficiency. This melancholy result was th& 
more remarkable, as, when Mr. Disraeli took the reyenues in hand, he had Of 
surplus in his fayour. In fact, Mr. Disraeli's Bud^t was a thoroughly unwork« 
manlike production, and there was not a financier in the House who had a word, 
to say in its fayour. It was criticised with crashing effect by Sir Charles Wood 
on behalf of the Whigs, by Mr. Cobden as leader of the Free Traders, and by Sir- 
James Qraham on the part of the Peelites. The discussion had scarcely beguxx 
when it became eyident that the faults of the Bud^t had arrayed against Mr. 
Disraeli nearly eyery section of the House. Mr. Disraeli made a characteristio 
attempt to escape from his impending fate. The first resolution which came 
before the House on the Budget was ^lat which dealt with the house tax. Mr. 
Disraeli was seyeral times ihterrogated as to what would be the result if this 
resolution were defeated. For a long time he endeayoured so to put the resolution, 
that it would pledge the House to nothing, and thus haye no effect whateyer on the 
position of the Ministry. He wanted to leave himself quite open to accept the 
opinion of the House, whateyer it might be, — ^whether they should agree witii him. 
that the change should be an increase, or demanded that it should be a decrease, 
or eyen if they should come to the conclusion that the tax should remain as it was. 
The Opposition, howeyer, were not to be put off thu& After a hundred twists 
and turns, Mr. Disraeli remained pledged to his own proposition of an increased 
house tax, and on this motion he was also obliged to stake the success or the 
failure of his whole Budget. 

Brought to bay on the third night of the debate, he sought refuge in yiolent in- 
yectiye. Unable to answer Sir Charles Wood (now Lord Halifax), he took the trouble 
to inform that gentleman that "petulance is not sarcasm, and that insolence is 
not inyectiye. " " 

Turning next on Sir James Grsdiam, whose exposure of his Budget had been, 
equally destructiye, he described him as a man whom "I will not say I greatly 
respect, but rather whom I greatly regard," ^ and finally he attacked his opponent 
€ti masse, 

"Yes ! " he exclaimed ; " I know what I haye to face. I haye to face a coalition. 
The combination may be successful A coalition has before this been successful. 
But coalitions, although successful, haye always found this, that their triumph 
has been brief. This S>o I know, that Rngland does not loye coalitions. I appeal 
from the coalition to that public opinion which goyems this country — to that 
public opinion whose mild and irresistible influence can control eyen the decrees 
of Parliaments, and vdthout whose support the most august and ancient institu- 
tions are but 'the baseless fabric of a yision.' " ^ 

Before I give the crushing — ^the crueUy crushing — reply which this speech- 
received, I may draw the raider's attention to the fact that Mr. Disraeli, in 
declaiming, with such an assumption of sincerity, a^nst coalitions, waa 
denouncing the preaching and practice of his own life. His first political sclvsine, 
he himself has told us, was to procure a coalition between the Tories and the 
Badicals ; and he afterwards tried to bring about a coalition of the Tories with 
the Chartists. But a more remarkable proof that he did not always regard 
coalitions with the loathing which he now professed, was supplied by his conduct 

1 Mr. Disraeli calculated that he would have a sarplus of £400,000. In making out this. 
he reckoned an exactly similar sum — ^£400,0 ) — ^which he was to receive as repayment of' 
money lent by the State for pu lie works. The State, to lend this money, had first itself to 
borrow it. Wlien it got back the £400,0 0, therefore, it simply received from its debtor the 
sum in which it was indebted to another person. Mr. Disraeli, however, committed the 
extraordinary error of oonsidjring this debt of the ^tate, as a sum to the credit of the State t 
(See Mr. Oladstone's speech, Hansard, 3 S. cxxiii. 1234.) What would be thought of a cashier 
at 30». a week who committed a similar mistake? 

S Ihid. 1063. S /Md. 1665<6. 4 Ibid. 1663-6. 
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towards Peel. Peel, it will be remembered, was driven £rom office on a decisiTe 
division, such as that to which Mr. Disraeli was now approaching, by a coalition 
between the Liberals and the Protectionists. One of the main supporters, if not 
the very originator, it has been seen, of this momentous coalition, was the very 
maD who was denouncing all coalitions as wicked, unconstitutional, and un- 
English] It will afterwards, too, be found mat Mr. Disraeli made the most 
saoceasful use of coalition ; and on tiiree occasions in succession was raised by 
coalition to power ! 

After Mr. DisraeU had r^umed his seat, Mr. Gladstone jumped to his feet, and 
a scene of wild excitement had ensued. 

"I am reluctant, Mr. Patten," said he, "to trespass upon the attention of the 
Committee, but it appears to me that the speech which we have just heard is a speech 
t^t ought to meet with a reply, and that, too, on the moment ; and, Sir, I begin by 
telling the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer that I postpone 
for some minutes the inquiry whether he knows business or not, that there are some 
things which he, too, has yet to learn. There were other reasons, besides the 
reason of triviality and irrelevancy, why a discussion should have been avoided 
to-night by the right hon. Gentleman on the subject of emigration. And I tell 
the right hon. Gentleman more — ^that the license of language he has used — the 
phrases he has applied to the characters of public men — ^oud cries of 'Hear, 
near ! *) — ^that the pnrases he has applied to the characters of public men, whose 
career — (the remainder qf the Htivtence vtm drowned in renewed ones from hoik tides of 
ihe House,) 

" Mr. Patten, my wish is to keep mvself, although I confess that I could not 
hear those phrases used and remain totally unmoved — ^my wish is to keep myself 
strictiy within the bounds of Parliamentary order and propriety, and I beg of 
vou, sir, that if in one syllable I trespass beyond those boimas, you will have the 
kindness to correct me. I do not address mvself to those Gentlemen belonging 
to the great party opposite, from whom I have never received anything but 
courtesy and forbearance — (interruption) — but, notwithstanding the efforts of 
some Gentlemen in a remote comer of the House, who avail themselves of dark- 
ness to interrupt me, I will tell them this, that they must bear to have their 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is so free in his comments upon the conduct of 
others, brought to the bar of tiie opinion of this 0>mmittee, and tried by those 
laws of decency and propriety — (cheers artd confusion^ which dronioned the remainder 
of the sentence.) Sir. we are accustomed here to attach to the words of a Minister 
of the Crown a great authority — and that disposition to attach Authority, as it is 
required by the public interest, so it has been usually justified by the conduct 
and character of titiose Ministers ; but I must tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
he is not entitled to charge with insolence the men who — (renewed cheers again 
droumed the remaining words of the sefUence) — I must tell the nght hon. Gentleman 
that he is not entitled to say to my right hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham) that he regards him, but that he does not respect him. I must tell the 
right hon. Gentleman that whatever he has learned — and he has learned much — 
he has not yet learned the limits of discretion, of moderation, and of forbearance,, 
that ought to restrain the conduct and language of every Member of this House,, 
the disregard of which is an offence in the meanest amongst us, but it is of ten- 
fold weight when committed by the leader of the House of Commons. " ^ 

Then Mr. Gladstone examined the different proposals of Mr. Disraeli in one of 
the most masterly speeches which he ever delivered on a financial subject. He 
tracked the Chancellor of the Exchequer through all the parts of his scheme,, 
exposed blunder aftei blunder, proved that in many cases the classes whoni Mr. 
Disraeli proposed to serve, his schemes would as a matter of fact deeply injure ;. 
and altogether crushed that hapless gentleman's Budget as completely as a 
Kasmyth hammer might crush a bandbox. 

When the division came 286 voted in fatour of Mr. Disraeli's proposal, and 305* 



1 Ibid. 1666-7. 
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against, the Government being thus defeated by a majority of 19. A few days 
afterwards they resigned. 

Thus ended the nrst Berby-Disraeli Government. It had never perhaps been 
the misfortune of this country to be ruled by a Ministry more unprincipled, ajid 
never perhaps during any peripd of EngliMi histoiy were the dictates of repre- 
sentative and party government, of personal and political consistency and. 
honour, violatea so grossly, so openly, and on such a large scale. Coming into 
office pledged to restore Protection, lliey at first refused to bring the question 
before Parliament; then for months mey uttered the most contradictory 
opinions upon it; and when the general election came, they allowed their 
supporters to profess opinions the most opposite on the ^eat and central con- 
troversy of the day. Finallv, askmg the country for a policy, instead of placing 
one before it, as is the duty of a parliamentary government, they found the tide turn 
against their first politicid principles ; then znej abandoned those principles with 
unblushing readiness, without any apology for -past errors, without any repentance 
for past injustice to the cause and the upholders of Free Trade. To find a 
similar instance of political tergiversation, we must look to subsequent political 
dsvelopments of Lora Derby and Mr. Disraeli 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"a PATBIOnO OPPOSITION. 



Up to the present period, I have been dealing with what may be called Lord 
Beaconsfiela's ancient history. I now come to a period more modem, and there- 
fore less unfamiliar. 

My plan of dealing with my subject, wiH, therefore, be somewhat altered. I 
shall, Tioless when the occasion is very interesting and important, give a rapid and 
general, instead of a detailed view, of tiie career I am describing. 

The Government of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli was succeeded by a coalition 
ministiy, which included Peelites and Whi^ The Earl of Aberdeen, the chief 
of the former party, was made Prime Minister: Lord John Bussell became 
Foreign, Lord Palmt2:^ton Home Secretary ; Mr. Gladstone was made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; and Sir James Graham First Lord of the Admiralty. 

So hopeless was thejiasco in which Mr. Disraeli's first tenure of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer had ended, that for a time it was widely reported that he 
was about to resign his position and once more take a tour in the East. So loud 
and persistent did those rumours become, that at last Mr. Disraeli had to instmot 
the TiTMs to publish an official denial, to the effect that Mr. Disraeli never had 
less intention than at that particular moment of absenting himself from. Par- 
liament. The session had t>ut begun when he made a speech of some two hours' 
length on our relations with France, strongly advocating a close aUiance with the 
Emperor Napoleon.^ Of the remainder of his actions (hiring this session of 1853 
it is unnecessary to say more than a few words. He joined in tiie opposition to 
some of Mr. Gladstone's financial reforms, and in doing so took the opportuniiy 
of defending once again the proposals of his own Budget ; ^ and he asked, in his 
official capacity as leader in the House of Commons, occasional questions in refer- 
ence to the rising troubles which culminated in the Crimean war. As yet, how- 
ever, the clouds were but on the distant horizon : in the next two sessions the 

1 Annual Register, xcv. 9—10. s Ibid. 72—4. 
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quarrel between Enffland and Kuasia was in foil progress ; and the cbief point of 
interast in the conduct at Mr. Disraeli, as in that of aJl our other statesmen 
doiiDg that period, is in relerence to his action on tiiat great conflict 

Dunng the controversy which took place on the Russo-Turkish war, one of the 
questions most frequently and hotly debated was the attitude which should be 
observed by an Opposition in face of a {government dealing with supremely 
important and exiaremely difficult matters of foreign policy. The doctrme was 
laid down by some of the more extreme partisans of the Government, that an 
Opposition would remain absolutely dumb, and should agree to everything the 
Cabinet proposed, without asking for any information as to the facts or the argu- 
ments on which the policy^ was based. The Ministers were not content with 
re-echoing the words of their rabid admirers ; they gave the far more substantial 
mark of meir approval of those views by putting tiiem into practice. They even 
went further ; for they not only carried the doctrines of their obsequious adherents 
into realisation, but they pushed those doctrines to lengths which were not 
dreamt of, even in the philosophy of those admirers. They were not satisfied 
with thinking that an Opposition ouffht to support eveiything a Government does, 
but they thought an Opposition ought not to be afforded even the opportunity of 
making a choice; the most important ministerial acts were all faits accomplis 
before the Opposition heard anything about them, and consequently after their 
q)proval or censure could be of any avail. 

Some justification for such conduct was frequently sought in the action of the 
Opposition during the Crimean war. It was pointed out how, throughout the 
whole of that terrible crisis in the history of our country. Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli maintained an attitude of the most benevolent, most Christian, most 
patriotic indulgence to the thousand faults and errors of the Government ; how, 
when their hearts were filled with patriotic anguish and their tongues barbed with 
effective epigrams, they, by a mighty effort of self-control, persistently, obsti- 
natelv, heroic^y, held their peace. Such is the picture which the Conservative 
imagination drew of Mr. Disraeli's conduct dunng the years 1854, 1855, and 
1856. I proceed to give a sketch (it can only be a sketch) of what Mr. Disraeli 
really did say and do : the facts and Conservative imaginings will not be found to 
complet^y correspond. 

About three weeks otter the assembling of Pu'liament in 1854, on February 
17th, Mr. Layard called attention to tihe conduct of the Ministry, accusiog them 
of want of vigour in opposing Russia and in defending Turkey. ^ Sir James 
Graham, challenging the Opposition to a direct vote of want of confidence, 
denounced such attacks as weakening the hands of the Government. ^ Mr. 
Disraeli, however, was of quite a different opinion ; strongly supported Mr. 
Layard, and sharply criticised Sir James Graham. * A few days afterwards — on 
the 20tli, after the adjourned debate had been resumed — ^the leader of the 
Opposition again joined heartily in the assault on tiie Ministers. What he most 
objected to was that, owing to the reticence of the Government, the country did 
not know what it was really going to war about. ^ He also, like Mr. Layard, was 
shocked at what he considered some signs of lukewarmness in the love of the 
Ministry for the Turks. To him it appeared a matter of bitter complaint that 
the Turks should be "lectured" on the "necessity for internal and commercial 
reform." This amounted to a "hint that the Porte should comply with the 

1 In the course of this speech Mr. Lajrard " controverted the assertion that Turkey was 
not worth defending, declaring that the Turks had advanced mor« in fifteen years than the 
Russians had done in a hundred and fifty, and that the Ottoman empire was rapidly 
fanproving in wealth and commerce, in the liberality of its Government, Uie Intelligence of 
its people, and all other elements of strength " — ATmual Register, zcvi. SI. 

a Annual Register, xcvi. 8S. 8 Ibid. 35-6. 

4 '* Mr. Disraeli . . . commenced his speech by saying that the people of this country 
should not, as in the last great European war, be ignorant why they were going to war, 
believing that a full knowledge upon the subject would dispose them to bear the necessary 
burdens more willingly." — Annual Register, xcvL 39. 
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demands of Bussia": the Government interfered, in fact, with ''the independence 
of the Porte " " by the insolent character of their friendly dictation." i Revie-win^ 
the entire conduct of the Ministry, he declared it to have been influenced 
throughout by " credulily or connivance ;"2 and before he sat down he expressecl 
himself shocked by a declaration of Mr. Gladstone tibat ** the condition of Turkey 
was full of anxiety, misery, and perplexity. "^ 

By March it had become evident that a conflict with Bussia was inevitable ; 
and, in fact, on the 22nd of that montii the Queen sent a message to both 
Houses containing a declaration of war. On March 21, that is to say, on the 
very day previous to this declaration, it was the duty of Mr. Gladstone,^ as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to propose to the House a resolution for doubling^ 
the income-tax. Mr. Gladstone further asked tibat the doubled income-tax 
should in the first instance be levied for only six months of the coming financial 
year. To this proposal Sir Henry WHoughby submitted an amendment, the 
effect of which would be to extend ihe raising of the additional tax over the 
whole year in place of l^e first six months. Mr. Disraeli gave to this attack 
upon the financial proposals of the Government a most vehement support ; and 
he took an opportumty to pass upon the Government a general and scathing indict* 
ment. He declared that the war was simply a creation of divided opinions in 
the Cabinet; and he described the conduct of the uovenunuuu an uuui^v>%j. uy 
vacillation, perplexity, fitfulness, timidity, and occasional violence.* 

"It is, he exclaimed, "a coalition war. (Cheers.) Rival opinions, contrary 
politics, and discordant systems have produced that vacillation and perplexity' 
that at last you are going to war with an opponent who does not want to fight^ 
and you are unwilling to encounter him. (Cheers.) What a mess for a ^eat 
country ! (Cheers.) And this brought about by the splendid administrative 
talents of the gentlemen opposite. .... The financial favapas of the Cihancellor 
of the Exchequer may soon be forgotten, and even forgiven. What is the value 
of his conversion scheme .... to this terrible prospect of war, brought about 
by the combination of geniuses opposite me, and brought about absolutely by the 
amount of their taJente and the discordancy of their opinions? (Cheejrs and 
laughter.) "8 

But the most remarkable feature f the speech was that, while thus drawing a 
picture of the enormous task on which the Government had entered, and their 
equally enormous incapacity for conducting it properly, he declined to place 
before the House a vote of no confidence in uiem. 

"I tell them again," he says, endeavouring to escape from the difficulty by a 
dexterous play upon words, — a play upon words in the midst of a stupendous 
national crisis ! — ** I tell Hiem again, will not propose a vote of no confidence in 
men who prove to me every hour that they have no confidence in each other. *' ^ 

Next, having declared that he had "tried" the Government upon the greatest 
of all questions — the question of pea e or war — ^he declared he would \ry them 
upon other questions "almost equally great." Then he went on to denounce 
their conduct in not carrying out their intention of dealing with the question of 
reforming the franchise. ^ In fact, there never was a more slashing or more 
contemptuous attack made upon the Ministry than that made by Mr. Disraeli on 
the verv morning of the day — ^for Mr. Disraeli's speech did not conclude till after 
midnight, B— on which the greatest English war of our time was declared. 
On May 31, when the House met to agree upon a reply to the royal declaration 



1 Ibid. 40. a IJnd, 8 ihid, 4 Annual Register, xcvi 164. 8 ibid. IfiS. 

« Ibid. Mr. Gladstone gave a splendid retort to this flimsy pretence : ** Ought a vote of 
want of confidence to be spared on the ground that ministers nave ' no ronfidence in each 
other • ?"— the strongest conceivable reason for moving such a vote. "I tell the right hon. 
Gentleman this, that if I had possessod his (creat powers of oraton'. and had held his 
portion in this House, I would rather have forfeited both, than, after making such an 
elaborate argument, have conducted it to such a recreant conclusion."— i&td. 1«J. 
7 Ibid, oid. lOd. 
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«f war, Mr. Disraeli was careful, while admitting the prerogatiye of the Crown to 
declare war, and while describing the time as inopportune for enterins^ into mat- 
ters of policy, to again make a general attack upon the Government, and especially 
upon Lord Aberdeen, its heaa^ And the hostility to Blr. Gladstone's nnancial 
proposals was continued by Mr. Disraeli and his followers with almost iminter- 
rupted persistence until all these proposals had been disposed of. 

On May 15, Mr. Wilson, on behalf of Blr. Gladstone, — ^who was absent on 
account of a aomestio affliction, — ^proposed an increase of the malt tax from 2g. 
9d. to 4s. Mr. Cayley's amendment that the Bill should be read a second time 
that day six months was supported by all the elo(|uence of the Opposition. Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton made a dashing speech. Sir John Pakington backed him 
up, and there were besides orations from the minor luminaries of the Tory party. 
Q3ns attack upon the Goyemment at such a crisis was so keen as to call forth a 
sharp rebuke from Blr. Drummond, a very able, though eccentric member of the 
Conseryatiye party, who declared that the (^position, while it approyed of the 
war, now ' ' wanted to shrink from the realities. * * The Opposition, he continued. 
"would lead the Minister into a mess, but would neyer get him out of it.^ And 
Lord John Russell, too, denounced this unwillingness to supply the Goyemment 
with the means of carrying on the war at the same time that the Opposition pro- 
fessed to consider the war just and necessary. 

"Don't tell me," said Lord John, "that the landed interests cannot hear 15<Z. 
additional duty upon malt. Tell me . . . that you are in fayour of the war; 
that you are ready to yote increases to the army and to the nayy, but that you 
are not ready to pay the necessary taxes to defray the expenses. Tell me that 
jou shrink from tne unpopularity which belongs to any proposal to lay consider- 
able burdens on the countay. (*0h, oh I'^ow* the OpposiHon.)" ^ 

Mr. Disraeli was prompt in defending his Mends from this attack, and he 
denounced as an ex^mely dangerous doctrine of finance "that the Opposition, 
if they approyed the war, were bound to yote for any proposal for a new tax 
wilJiout cnticism or cayiL" ^ It appeared to him, on the contrary, that the more 
discussion there was the better ; and that the sight of those differences of opinion, 
instead of weakening the authority of the country in the eyes of her " Imperial 
foe," would rather tend to giye it strength.^ 

Again, on May 22, when Mr. Gladstone proposed the raising of £2,000,000 by 
Elxchequer bond(s, an amendment of Blr. Baring was supported by Blr. Disraeli in 
an extremely bitter speech against the Goyemment generally, and Blr. Gladstone 
personally. "0 

Immediately after this came another and more bitter and more unexpected 
attack on the Ministry. On the 29th of Bfay the Attorney-General announced the 
withdrawal of the Canterbury Bribery Preyention BiUL This was but one of the 
many measures the Ministry were compelled to abandon after their introduction. 
The ahsorbing importance of foreign affairs, the oyerwhelming interest of a great 
war, left little time and less inclination for the discussion of domestic questions. 
The ill-success of the Ministry with their measures was due to their refusal to 
accept facts, and to their enaeayour to be as legislatiyely actiye in the midst 
4if a gigantic conflict as might haye been possible in days of peace. 

Mr. Disraeli took adyantoge of the Attorney-General s simple announcement to 

%IlndLffl. 3 Ibid. 182. SiZ»u2. 188. 4 /(id. 184. 

D Ibid. 186. " In my opinion/' he said, " it is better that our foes should see that sums so 
vast as these— greater than those furnished by the lai^iest proyinces of our Imperial foe— 
ahould he franklj^ discussed ; in my opinion it is better, rather than see sums given in the 
idiorlish, xmdignified, and unmannerly manner in which tike Oovemment attempts to filch 
this measure, mat our foes should see that we exerdae our functions as representatives of 
the people, and that, while prepared to support even a Government to which we are opposed, 
we will to the utmost do our duty to our constituencies, to see that tiie ways and means 
tnay be adjusted according to the principles of eternal justioe.'* 

• Ibid, 187-8. 
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make the liveliest and perhaps most bitter attack he had yet delivered against i;Iio 
Ministry. The indictment came evidently upon the House as a surprise, for -tlie 
occasion did not seem to invite any such action. In other words, Mr. Disraeli, in 
assailing the Government, did not take advantage of a favourable and natural 
opportunity, but he actually was so anxious to deliver his soul of his complaiirt 
that he sought an opportunity, and was careless of the fact that the mode azui 
period of his attack were both unusual Enumerating with skUI the list of tlie 
BiUs which the Minis^ had brought in and had afterwards abandoned, he repeated, 
his sarcasm upon the incapacity of the Government ''administered by men remark- 
ably distinguished for ability '^--(laughter)— "men," he went on, "who have made 
enormous sacrifices for their country— and for themselves. (Gsfeat laughter andl 
much cheering)." ^ 

He next proceeded to make a personal attack upon Lord John Russell, and to 
accuse him of having, in his eagerness for fame, formed a coalition with those to 
whom he had been bitterly opposed during his entire career. 3 

Lord John Bussell was provoked into a bitter reply by this unexpected assault, 
and pointed eiut how Mr. Disraeli was seeking for an opportunity to embarrass 
the Government. He alluded to the reiterated hostility shown to the measures 
which Mr. Gladstone proposed for sup^ying the ways and means, and he wound 
up with a very severe attack upon Mr. Disraeli's action in reference to the Bill for 
aomitting the Jews to Parliament. This part of Lord John Russell's n>eech led 
to a good deal of recrimination, but as he seems to have laboured under a mis- 
take I need not dwell upon it.^ 

The moment Lord John sat down Mr. Disraeli once more stood up and rene^ved 
with even greater vehemence his previqus attack. He accused thevOovemment 
of clinging to office notwithstanding their failure to carry so many of their 
measures ; corrected his former statement that they had been guilty of " credulity 
or connivance "<i by saying that he thought they were now ^pmty of "connivanoe 
and credulity ;" and wound up by repeating his chaise against Ix>rd John Russell 
of joining witii former foes for the mere purpose of holding office.^ 

So ferocious was tiiis attack that Colonel, afterwards General Peel, one of the 
most respectable of Mr. Disraeli's own supporters, intervened, and denounced 
moderately, but effectively, such an unpatnotic attempt to bring the Government 
into ridicule.'* 

Thus I have shown that Mr. DisraeU in this session of 1854, in place of avoiding 
any embarrassment of the Government, seized every single oppoirunity of making' 
the most vehement and bitter attacks upon them. And this, be it remembered, 
although he practically agreed that tiie war they waged was a just war. 

On but one other of the questionB discussed during this session is it necessary 
for me to take any notice of Mr. Disraeli's action. Among tiie Bills introduced . 
by Lord John Russell was one for a change in the oaths required of Members of 
Parliament on taking their seats in the House. The Bill contained one clause — 

1 Annual Register, xcvi. 126. 

2 "No nmn,** said Mr. Disraeli, "bas made greater sacrifices than the noble Lord." 
(Laughter.) ' ' He has thrown overboard all his old friends and Colleagues, and has connected 
himself with a coterie of public men who have passed a great ^art of their lives in depreciat- 
ing the abilities of the noble Lord and running down ms eminent career. (Loud laughter 
and ironical cheers.)"— /&i({. 

» Ibid. 127-8. 4 Ibid, 128-80. 

8 Colonel Peel said : " Though pezfeoUy free and unbiassed by party feeling, he entertained 
Conservative opinions which rendered it impossible for him to give his support to the pre- 
sent Ctovemmeut, but still he would never be a party to such attaclcs as that which had been 
made upon the noble Lord to-night. Such attacks only tended to weaken the Government 
in carrying on a war which he cordially approved, and, so far from beilievinff the Government 
had been guilty either of credulity, connivance, or collusion, he gave them nis entire support 
in everything they had done in connection with the war ; and both with regard to their 
financial measures and every other necessary arrangement they might rely upon*eveiy 
assistance he could render them,"—EanMrdt 8 S. <ygYTri« 1093. 
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{he fif&— ^whioh would have enabled. Jews to sit in Parliament without taking a 
Gbristian oath. But besides this, there were other clauses which relieved Roman, 
Gaiholics from swearing to declarations offensive to their religious feelings, llie 
fifth clause was the one most obnoxious to the Tory party. It was bitterly 
apposed by Lord Derby. Sir Frederick Theeiger proposed the rejection of the 
measure in the House of Commons, and the main body of the Tory partv backed 
up the oi^positian. Mr. Disraeli, in order to throw a sop to the wretched bigotry 
of hia pa^sans, actually condescended to oppose the Bill ; offering the paltry and 
false excuse that, because it released- the Koman Catholic)! from offensive and 
fatile oaths, it endanfi^ered the security of the Protestant religion. 

Parliament, which had been prorogued in August was suddenly called together 
on December 12 (1854), but it is not necessary to say much of Mr. Disraeli's action 
doling the fortnight of its sitting. The leaders of the Opposition moved no 
amenoment to the address, and professed a 'Strong desire to do or say nothing 
which might give an appearance of a want of unanimity. This did not prevent 
both Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, however, from entering into a very detailed 
criticism of the whole conduct of the Government. So violent, inde^, was Mr. 
Disraeli's attack that it provoked from Lord John Bussell the statement that the 
speech did not contain "a geirm of patriotism."^ 

- When Parliament reassembled in 1855, the Opposition followed exactly the same 
tactics, and thev were unexpectedly placed in a position to do so more effectively. 
The blame for the terrible blunders which had been committed in the management 
of the am^ had been laid, by the popular voice, chiefly on the shoulders of the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Minister for War. Lord Jolm Bussell, accepting this 
view, proposed to Ix>rd Aberdeen that the Duke shoiild be replaced by Lord 
Pahnerston. The proposition was apparently staved off. As soon as the House 
of Commons met, Mr. Roebuck gave voice to the popular out^ against the 
administration of the armv by proposing a committee of inquiry. Lord John 
Bussell thereupon resignea, declaring that he could not resist such a proposal. 
Mr. Disraeli supported Blr. Boebuckws motion, and joined in thA attack upon tiie< 
Doke of Newcastle, at the same time declaring that the whole of the Gk>v6mment 
was responsible for the blunders of the war.^ And then he denounced Lord John 
Russell^ proposal that the Duke of Newcastle should be succeeded by Lord 
Palmerston as Minister for War as a "profligate intrigue,"^ and he concluded hy 
saying that he had no confidence whatever in the existing administration.^ 

Mr. Eoebudc's motion, as is known, was carried by a majority of 157 against 
the Ministry, and then Lord Derby, among other persons, was a^ed to attempt 
the formatioii of a new administration. It is not iminteresting to kno^w that for 
some timd there was supposed to be a possibility of a coalition Ministry, with 
Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli among its 
members. The proposal, however, did not succeed, because of the refusal ooth 
of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone to accept office under Lord Derby. But 
it is not a little remarkable that these proposals for forming a coalition should 
come from thrae men who had spent years in denouncing a coalition which had 
07erthrown their own Ministry, and which was the basis of the Government of 
I^rd Aberdeen. Another interesting circumstance in connection with these 
n^tiations is, that if they had succeeded, Mr. Disraeli would probably never 
liave reached to the commanding position he afterwards attained. One of the 
conditions which Lord Derby offered as an inducement to Lot d Palmerston to 

1 In the course of this speedi, Mr. Diaiaell was imprudent enough— to say the least of it — 
|d lake up the attacks which Sir James Graham and Sir Charles Wood made upon the 
SmperorKapoIeon, who was then, as is known, the ally of England in carrying on the war 
wist Bnssia; and he said the Emperor's joinmg with us so zealously, after these attacks, 
jp the war was a proof of the " generosity of that great man.^—Anmuu Regiater, xcvi. 22a. 
Id the course of this speech also, Mr. Disraeli, in referring to an attack made before by Mr. 
layard cm the Ministry, described that gentleman as '^a man of genius, who would be 
nmembered when the greater portion of we existing Cabinet were foirgotten."— I&id. 227. 

^iWd. xcviL 17—18. 8 Pnd, 4 lUd, 18. 
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accept his proposal was tliat lie should be the leader of the Ministry in the 
House of Commons. That, of course, implied the dethronement of Mr. DisraeJi 
from the position of the first Conseryatiye spokesman ; and Mr. Disraeli, accord- 
ing to Lord Derby, professed himself quite willing to accept such an arrange- 
ment. ^ Finally, the negotiations for the formation of a new GoTemment, in 
which Lord Jolm Russell and Lord Granville, as well as the Earl of Derby, had 
been engaged, issued in the formation of a Ministry under Lord Palmerston. 
To the new administration Mr. Disraeli was- not more sparing than to that which 
had gone before. Lord Palmerston, on entering on office, accepted the Com- 
mittee of Liyestigation proposed by Mr. Boebu^, and this step resulted in the 
resignation of Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert. Mr. 
Disraeli took advantage of this circumstance to make a general attack on the 
'Grovemment ; and thus, curiously enough, although Wc. Disraeli had be«i 
willing to join an administration with I^rd Palmerston as one of the leading 
Ministers, and as his own chief in the House of Commons, Lord Palmerston, just 
after he had taken office, was denounced by Mr. Disraeli with as much bitterness 
as his predecessors in ^wer. ^ 

In the course of this session, as everybody knows, negotiations were entered 
upon in Vienna for the purpose of seeing whether the war could be brought to a 
conclusion or not. Lord John Russell being the English representative at these 
conferences. The last formal sitting of tms Congress took place on the 26tii 
April The public, however, were left uncertidn as to whether this waa to be 
considered the conclusion of its sittings, and, therefore, the termination of an 
attempt to put an end to hostilities, or whether the Congress was to be regarded 
as merely suspended, and negotiations for peace were still to go on. Sy the 
beginning of }Saj Lord John Russell "had returned to London, and questions 
immediately began to be asked in the House as to what was the real state of the 
•n^^tiations in which he had taken such a prominent part This epoch in the 
war produced two motions hostile to the Government from two different 
-quaiHiers. On the one hand there was a motion of Mr. Milner Gibson on behalf 
of the peace party, which condenmed the Government for not being sufficiently 
zealous in their endeavours to put an end to hostilities. On the other hand, Mr. 
Austen Layard, making himself the spokesman of the Turcophile party, proposed 
a resolution intended to force the Grovemment into demanding Jarge terms from 
Russia. 

It was on the 11th May that Mr. Milner Gibson gave notice of his motion, 
while Mr. Austen Layard had placed his resolution on the table on the 27th April 
previously. Mond^, 21st May, was fixed for the discussion of one of those 
motions, and the House was crowded with members anxious to know what 
answer the Government were really prepared to make as to the importuit 

Question whether all hope of a peaceful settlement was abandoned. Lord 
*aImerston, in reply to several questions, stated that the Vienna Conference was 
suspended, but not closed ; that the (Government did not consider the means of 
pacification exhausted; that Austria was still furnished with the means of 
bringing about a peace, and that any propositions of Russia made through 
Aushia would receive favourable considerations.^ Mi*. Gladstone, who at ttaa 
period was of opinion that hostilities had gone on quite long enough, was 
eatisfied with those answers, and thought they offered such fair hopes of a return 
^f peace, that he uiged Mr. Milner Gibson to withdraw his motion. Mr. 



1 " I was enabled,** said Lord Derby, "by an act of self-abnegation and forbearance, for 
which I think my right hon. Friend deserves the highest credit, to state, upon the part ot 
my right hon. Friend Mr. Disraeli, that with regard to the lead in the House of CommoDS, 
with which he had been honoured upon a former occasion, in the presence of the noble 
IHscount he would waive all didm to that position, and would willingly act under the 
direction of a statesman of the noble Visootmt^ ability and experience."— /id. S4. 

2 "He "—Mr. Disraeli— " commented with great severity on the conduct and inoon- 
slstendes of Lord Falmeiston " IMd 58. 

S/Mu.107. 
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Disraeli, on the other hand, renuuned dissatisfied with the explanatioiis of the 
Govemment, and demandea a more explicit statement from Lord Pahnerston, 
declaring that the secrecy which the Premier maintained was meant to coyer 
"myBterious and sinister operations" of his own.^ Lord Palmerston pointed 
oat the inconyenience of any further discussion at a moment when negotiations 
for peace could still be regarded as actually going on ; and Lord Jomi Bussell 
stood up to confirm the Pxune Minister's represen^tion as to the Congress being 
suspended, and not closed, and as to there still being room for the hope that 
peace might be restored by negotiations. Mr. DisraeG, however, was not to be 
deterred hy any of these considerations from making an attack upon the Goyem- 
ment When Mr. Milner Gibson, in reply to the appeals of Mr. Gladstone, con- 
Bented to postpone' his motion until after the Whitsuntide recess, Mr. Disraeli 
at once stepped into the breach, declaring that he could not allow the House to 
break up without some further explanations. Accordingly he gaye notice of a 
resolution condemning '^the ambiguous language and uncertain conduct of Her 
Hdajesiy's Goyemment in reference to the great question of peace or war."^ In 
defence of this extraordinary conduct, he declared that the time for forbearance 
asd silence had passed. " The erilence of the House," he said, '' in 1853 had 
lowered its character, and had not assisted in the preservation of peace." ^ 

On the 24th May, then, Mr. Disrcieli moved his resolution ; and in supporting 
this motion he attacked Lord Palmerston and Lord John Bussell wiUi the greatest 
bitterness.^ A long debate ensued, and the strength of the disapproval with 
which his proposition was received will be estimated from the fact that it was 
rejected by a majority of 100 : the numbers being 319 to 219. ^ 

Subsequently to this, Lord John Russell fell into disrepute on account of dis- 
crepancies between his explanations in Parliament, and his conduct in Vienna. 
In all the violent attacks made upon him, Mr. Disraeli took a prominent part ;* 
and on July 16th, when Lord John Russell announced his resignation, Mr. 
Bisraeli assailed a speech of Lord Palmerston on the occasion as ** reckless 
Rodomontade," and as '^ the patrician bullying of the Ti*easury Bench. " ^ It was 
not fit, he said, that Lord Palmerston should attempt to stop discussions by 
language which ne would not use an unparliamentary epithet to describe, but not 
language which he expected " from one who is not only the leader of the House 
of Commons — ^which is an accident of life — ^but who is also a gentlemen. (Great 
cheering.)" ^ And he wound up by declaring that Lord Palmerston had shown 
that night, " by his language and by the tone of his mind, that if the honour aitd 
interests of the country be any longer entrusted to his care, the first will be 
degraded and the last wiU be betrayed. (Loud cheers.) " ^ 

The vote of censure on Lord Palmerston which Mr. Disradi introduced gave 
rise to several amendments. Thus his motion led to lengthy discussions and 
several divisions, and it was not until June 8th that the matter was disposed of. 
!nie Government were supported by a laxge majority of the House, but they 
found bitter opponents in Mr. Bright, Mr. (Jobden, ana the peace party generally, 
and in Mr. Disraeli and his adherents. There is, let me remark parenthetically, 
a wide distinction between the opposition of the former and of Mr. Disraeli. The 
peace party regarded the time as already arrived for bringing the war to a con- 
clusion, and, therefore, were justified in endeavouring to prevent the Government 
from continuing it. But between Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston there was 
really no essential difference of policy, for the Prime Minister was quite as 

1 lUd. 107. a Ibid, 108. 8 md. 108-9. 4 Ibid. 109-11. 

B Hr. DisraelTs chief objection to the despatch of Lord John RusMll as our plenipotentiary 
to the Vienna Conference was that that statesman was pledged to bitterly anti-Bussiaa 
views. He quoted the various speeches which Lord John kusmII had made in favour of a 
decisive struggle with Russia, and also the disrespectful terms in which he had spoken of 
the Emperor of Russia personally ; concluding with the remark, " Ibis was the dove sent 
oat upon the troubled waters."— /l^. 110. 

• Ibid. 154. 7 Ibid. 169. 8 Ibid. 159-00. 9 Ibid. 160. 
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Bussophobist as liie leader of the Oi>p<>sitioii, and, therefore, the charge of 
unfairly embarrassiDg the Govemment is justifiable against Mr. Disraeli, thougli 
it may not be against Messra Bright and Cobden. 

It was on the 8th June, I have said, that the debates and attacks upon the 
Government, to which Mr. Disraeli gave rise, were concluded. On the following 
day, and, uierefore, without any doubt in reference to the conduct of the 
Opposition and of Mr. Disraeli, the Prince Consort made his memorable speech at 
the Trinity House dinner, — ^that speech in whidi Constitutional Govemment was 
said to be on its trialj and the efforts to impede the Ministry in the midst of their 
enormous responsibihties were criticised as bitterly as the position of the speaker 
would permit ^ 

Notwithstanding this rebuke from so high a quarter, Mr.~ Disraeli joined 
heartily in the next onslaught upon the Govemment^ On Julv 17th Mr. Boebuclc 
proposed a motion founded on the report of the Sebastopoi Committee. The 
motion attributed the sufferings. of the army during the previous winter in the 
Crimea chiefly to the then Cabmet, and declared every member of that Cabinet, 
whose counsels led to such disastrous results, worthy of " severe reprehension. " ' 

The Aberdeen Cabinet was that, as the reader knows, alluded to. Now, Lorcl 
Palmerston and nearly all his colleagues had been members of the Aberdeen 
Cabinet ; and such a motion, accordingly, amounted to a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the existing Government. 

Whatever view we take of Lord Palmerston and his policy, such a motion at 
such a time can only be regarded as unwise and unjust, inopportune and 
unpatriotia The mistakes which -it condemned were past and gon^, and the 
Ministers— Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of Newcastie, — ^who were chiefly respon- 
sible had been sacrificed. Lord Palmerston coidd scarcely be held responsible ; 
and even if he could, he was now in the middle of a dmcult and momentous 
struggle, and it was unfair to impede his course by those references to a dead 
past. This was the view taken by two of the most distinguished members of the 
Conservative partv, and so strong was the feeling of these men upon the subject 
that they personally came f orwara to the defence of the Govemment bv proposing^ 
the previous question. The mover of this amendment in favour of tiie Ministry 
was G^eral Peel, afterwards the colleague of Mr. Disraeli, and Lord Bobert Cecil, 



1 He said, " If ever there was a time when the Queen's Government, by whomsoever 
oonducted, required the support, ay> not the support alone, but the coimdence, goodwill^ 
and sympathy of their fellow-countrymen, it is the present. It is not the way to success in 
war to support it. however ardently and enereeticaUy, and to run down and weaken those 
who have to oonauct it. We are engaged with a mighty adversary, who uses against us all 
those wonderful powers which have sprung up under the generating influence of our liberty 
and our civilisation, and employs them with all the force which unity of piurpose and action^ 
Impenetrable secre<^, and uncontrolled despotic power give him ; whilst we have to meet 
him under a state of things intended for peace and the promotion of that very civilisation, a 
civilisation the offspring of public discussion, Uie friction of parties, and popular control 
over the government of me State. The Queen has no power to Iq\ y troops, and none at her 
oommana, except such as voluntarily offer their services. Her Government can entertain 
no measures for the prosecution of the war without having to explain them publicly in 
Parliament ; her armies and fleets can make no movement, nor even prepare for any, 
without its being proclaimed by the press ; and no mistake, however trifling, can occur, no 
weakness exist^ which it may be of the utmost importance to conceal from the world, 
without its bemg jpublicly denounced, and even frequently exaggerated, with a morbid 
ntisfaction. The Queen's ambassadors can carry on no negotiation which has not to be 
publicly defended by entering into all the arguments which a negotiator, to have succeaiL 
must be able to shut up in the innermost recesses of his heart— nay, at the most critical 
moment, when the complications of military measures and diplomatic negotiations may be 
at their height, an adverse vote in Parliunent may of a sudden deprive her of all her 
confidential servants. Gentiemen, constitutional govemment is under a heavy trial, and 
can only pass triumphantiy through it if the country will grant its confidence— a patriotic^ 
Indulgent, and self-denying confidence— to Her Majesty's Ctovemment. Without this all 
their labours must be in vam."— iroiTt^, 295. 

s Annual Begister, xcvii. 16L 
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who IS now known as the Marquis of Salisbuxy.^ General Peel denounced the 
interference of the House^with the GU>Temment, and Lord Eobert Cecil charac« 
tensed Mr. Roebuck's motion as wearing "the aspect of acrimonious and vindictiyo 
personality. "2 Mr. Disraeli, howeyer, strongly supported Mr. Boe^ck's motioa. 

I hare now traced Mr. Disraeli's action tlirough the whole Crimean war, and I 
have preyed that he did not display that forbearance towards the Goyemment 
which was claimed by his adherents during his own tenure of office, and which, in 
the imaginary history of past transactions supplied by Tory speakers, he was 
credited with haying shown. I haye proyed tnat on eyery single occasion on 
which an attack was possible upon the Goyemment, he was among the foremost 
assailants. I haye shown that he proposed a yote of censure himself, and sup- 
ported eyery yote of censure that came from anybody else ; and I haye proyed 
that all these motions he backed up with the most yiolent language. Haying now 
laid the facts before the reader, I consider all further comment unnecessary. 

The session of 1856 was not yery important. The affairs ef Italy were discussed 
more than once, and the encouragement which Lord Palmerston eyidently was 
inclined to giye Sardinia in endeayouring to unite that distracted country, was 
denounced by the Conseryatiye leaders, and by none more yigorously thaji by Mr. 
Disraeli. In the course of one of his speeches he again attributed the attempts at 
Italian unity to secret societies; ' and denounced English interference with Italian 
affairs as more likely to produce a worse state of tlungs than before. On a pre- 
vious occasion, when the estimates were being discussed, he had expressed similar 
yiews with regard to Italy, strongly condemning any encouragement of Sardinia 
for destroying Austrian authority in the Peninsula,^ and he suggested no readier 
remedy for the eyils of the countay than the action of time.'' 

At tne close of the session, in giying an elaborate yiew of what had taken place, 
he made one statement in particular which subsequent eyents make interesting. 
Defining the difference between Conseryatiye and Liberal principles, he declared 
himself as a Conseryatiye strongly against any further reduction of the franchise. ^ 

The session of 1857 found Lord Palmerston inyolyed in a war both with Persia 
and China. In the debate on the Address, Mr. Disraeli deliyered a yery remark- 
able speech on this state of circumstances. He denounced in strong terms the 
whole foreigp policy of the. Prime Minister. ''Now, Sir," he said, simimarising 
its effect, "it is a yery reznarkable fact that there is always a difficulty in our 
foreign affairs." ' 

He went in detail through eyery part of the policy he attacked, and found justi- 
fication eyeiywhere for such a jud^ent. He denied the right of Lord Palmerston 
to interfere m Italy, especially as ne accused him of haying made a secret treaty, 
the effect of which was to guarantee to Austria all her possessions. He was 
utterly shocked by this secret treaty. It was a ''ruinous im{)osture on the 
creduUty of the country. "^ He passed in reyiew our relations with Russia, and 
denounced in stronfif terms the Kussophobia of Lord Palmerston. He described 
the efiforts of ihe Minister to rouse a belligerent feeling against a country which 
meant no offence against us, and which was desirous of peace for the yery good 
reason that she was too exhausted to fight. Any difficulty that existed between 
us &nd that country he ascribed to blunders of Lord Clarendon at the Paris Con- 
gress ; and he condemned ydtii indignation the attempt to coyer such a blunder 
by exciting ill-feeling between the two countries.^ He scoffed at the charge of 

1 Ibid, 162. a Ibid. » Ibid xcviii 81. -* Ibid. . 152 8 Ibid. 153. 

9 "I hold," said he, "that to be a Conseryatiye prindple which regards the Parliamentary 
settlement of 1832 as a satisfactory settlement. I hold that to be a Conservative principle 
which, without any blind or bigoted adherence to the doctrine on all possible occasions, 
belieyes that tampering with the suffrage is a great evil to the State."— ioid. 203-4. 

7 Hansard, 8 S. cxliy^ 113. 8 Ibid. 111. 

9 Mr. Disraeli first described Lord Clarendon being sent as a Plenipotentiary to Paris, in 
place of leaving our representation at the Congress to our Minister at Paris. "Tou would 
not even trust your Ambassador at Paris, . . . one of the leading members of the 
Cabinet, one ot the principal Ministers of the Queen, should himself proceed to Paris to do 
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duplicity brought against the Russian Minister,! and he wound up bj drawing an 
effective picture of the distress which this aggressiye policy caused to the people.^ 
This speech soon met with its reward. Thepolicy oi Lord Palmerston in dnina 
excitea a large amount of disapproyaJ in the House of Commons ; and Mr. Cobden, 
on the part of the peace party, moyed a yote of want of confidence. Gobden was 
supported by Lord John Kussell and Mr. Gladstone, and his motion led to a com- 
bination of parties against the Goyemment, — Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
the advocates of peace, and the entire body of the Conservatives voting all 
together. In the course of the debates which took place, the lawfulness of form- 
ing such a combination against the Government was one of the subjects most 
warmly debated ; and Mr. Disraeli, who, when his Government was about to fall 
in 1852, had made so violent an attack upon coalitions,' now, in reply to Lord 
Palmerston, entered into quite as vigoreus a defence of that weapon of party- 
warfare. * 
The Government wefe defeated, and Lord Palmerston appealed to the country.*^ 
The address which Mr. Disraeli issued to his constituents upon this occasion is 

that which you were determined to achieve. Well, he does go, and commits this awful 
mistake, wluch not being discovered at tiie time, he returns to this country with great 
honour, crowned with laurels." He then proceeded: "The mistalce, of course, is at leneth 
discovered in the most natural manner possible — ^namely, by your late foes, to whom rignts 
had been given by the treaty, asserting their rights; and instead of at once turning round 
and saying, *<%, there has been a mistake, the people of England can never be satisfied with 
this arrangement ; let us understand each other, ... in the most condUatory manner, 
and carry out oiu: real intention, — ^instead of that, every means are used to lash up the passions 
of the people of England. Tou were made to suppose that . . . our late f oe . . . 
had absolutely endeavoured to defraud us of the legitimate consequences of our hard-earned 
victory, and in order that there should be no want of enthusiasm, and that the people should 
be prepared to enter into a renewed contest with Russia— this exhausted Russia, which was 
quite determined not to fight upon the question— the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) g^oea 
down himself to the great capital of kidustiy, peace, and cotton, harangues some of the 
most eminent members, I believe, of the Peace Society. . . . ' I will have no oompremise,' 
said the First Minister of the Crown ; 'I will have no explanation — ^not a word shall pass — 
I will have the treaty, the whole treaty, and nothing but the treaty.' Russia, indeed, was 

Ssrfectly prepared to g^ve it to us. But the noble Lord excites the passions of the people. 
e says : — * There will be no wavering ; ' and the whole country, although they did not know 
why, were perfectly prepared to go to war with Russia again, and I believe that at that 
moment the right hon. gentleman opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) mijg^ht have 
bad an income tax of 20 per cent. . . . Understand, that from the first Russia was never 
in a position to strike a o\ow.*— Hansard, 8S. cxliv. 118-19. 

1 ' ' Sir, I am told that the Russian Minister behaved very ill. Oh, wicked Baron Brunnow t 
The Russian Minister was actually so flagitious as to look after the interests of his master. 
Oh, ungrateful Baron Brunnow, who, after all the civility and hospitality he received in 
London, did not when in Paris do for Lord dEu^ndon tiiat which Lord Clarendon ought to 
have done for himself !"— /did. 116. 

2 " In this state of flairs . . . this innocent, suffering, eneigetic, industrial, commer- 
cial, overtaxed people of England are reconciled to their position, and are even enthusiastio 
in favour of the noble Lord, oecause they think that the Durdens tliey bear are the natural 
consequences of the enormous dangers surrounding them, and that the noble lord is the only 
man who can extricate them from difficulties which necessarily result from the condition <» 
Europe."— /6»d. 123-4. 

> See ante. 

4 "The First Minister is of all men," said he, "the man who cannot bear a coalition. 
Why, Sir, he is the archetype of political combinations without avowed principles. . . . The 
noble Lord cannot bear coalitions ! The noble Lord has acted only with those among whom 
he was bom and bred in politics 1 That inJbnt Hercules was taken out of a Whiff cradle I 
And how consistent has been his political life ! Looking back upon the last hali-c^ntuiy 
during which he has professed almost every principle, and connected 'himself with almost 
every party, the noble Lord has raised a warning voice to-night against coalitions, because 
he fears that a majority of the House ol Commons, ranking in its numbers some of tiie most 
eminent members of the House. . . . may not approve a poliosr with respect to China which 
has began in outnge, and which, if pursued, wiU end in rmn.-^Baniard, 8 S. cxliv. 1880. 

« Irving, 829. 
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a very remarkable document, and definitely marks out the line of action which he 
adopted through the long period he was in opposition to Lord Palmerston. The 
policy of Lord Palmerston is generally understood. It was a policy of active 
interference in the affairs ol other countries, and of a strong, not to say aggres- 
siye, defence of English rights throughout the world. In other words, it was a 
policy which corresponds very closely to what is now designated as a '' spirited 
foreign policy." To this system Mr. Disraeli, during all uiese years, from 1857 
down to 1865, offered the diametrically opposite one of non-intervention, a policy 
of conciliation abroad, and of peace, retrenchment, and the improvement of the 
social condition of the people at home. The address of 1857 puts these principles 
of Lord Beaconsfield m a very brief but in a very intelligible form. Lord 
Palmerston he described in this address as occupying a false position. ** He is," 
he said, ^' a Tory chief of a Radical Cabinet." And then he went on to describe 
as a result of this position that he was " oblk^ed to div^ the attention of the 
People, from the consideration of their own affairs, to the distraction of Foreign 
Politics. His external system is turbulent and aggressive, that his rule at home 
may be tranquil and unassailed." And the consequence of this was "Excessive 
Expenditure" "and the Stoppage of all Social Improvement." "His scheme of 
conduct" was "so devoid of all Political Principle that when forced to Appeal to 
the People his only claim to their confidence" was "his name." " Such arts and 
resources" are described as more suitable to " the despotic ruler of a continental 
state than to " a British Minister governing a country proud, free, and progres- 
sive." Then Mr. Disraeli recommended as a coimter policy to all this, "Peace, 
Reduced Taxation, and Social Improvement."^ 

In the course of his election Lord Beaconsfield enlarged upon the principles 
contained in his address. He described the war with Persia as the result of ill- 
advised counsels, and pointed out how his ministry, though having to deal with 
precisely the sam^ difficulty in Persia, succeeded by a policy of conciliation and 
sense in avoiding the horrors of war.^ He expre£»ed his doubt as to whether 
Lord Palmerston, in declaring war against Persia, without the previous consent 

1 The following are the principal passages of this remarkable address in fuU : " Lord 
Palmerston is an eminent man, who has deserved well of his Country ; but as Prime 
Minister he occupies a false position. He is a Tory chief of a Radical Cabinet. With no 
domestic policy, he is obliged to divert the attention of the People, from the consideration 
of their own affairs, to the distraction of Foreign Politics. His external system is 
turbulent and aggressive, that his rule at home may be tranquil and unassailed. Hence 
arises Excessive Expenditure, Heavy Taxation, and the Stoppa^ of all Social Improve- 
ment. His scheme of conduct is so devoid of all Political Principle that, when forced to 
Appeal to the People his only claim to their confidence is his name. Such arts and 
resources may suit the despotic ruler of a continental State excited by revolution, but they 
do not become a British Minister governing a country, proud, free, and progressive, 
animated by glorious traditions and aspiring to future excellence. . . . The general 
policy which I would enforce at this juncture may be contained in these words, — Honour- 
able Peace, Reduced Taxation, and Social Improvement." — Bucks Herald^ March 21, 1857. 

« " We have had a great deal of excitement with respect to the war with Persia. It is a 
subject of great controversy whether the Government of this country ought to have 
engaged in that war without assembling and appealing to Parliament, and whether the 
course pursued by the present Administration has been a just one ; but I will not enter 
into that question. It is generally thought that if the city of Herat is in the possession of 
Persia our Indian Empire is in danger. . . . Recently, that city having been captured 
by Persia, a war was prodaimed, or rather undertaken, against Persia, without the 
idbowledge of Parliament. Very considerable expenses have been incurred, and though 
we are told that peace has been effected, it will always be a question whether the course 
pursued in respect to Persia has been jnst and politic. Let me remind you that when the 
Government of Lord Derby was in oflBce the very same circumstance occurred with respect 
to Persia as at the present day. The Shah of Persia not only menaced^ but besieged, 
attacked, and captured the city of Herat. According to the politiotl doctrmes of this day 
our .Indian Empire was in danger. What was the course we took ? Did we invade Persia 
and make war without the cognizance of Parliament? (Hear.) Did we involve this 
country in immense expenditure? Very different was the course we pursued. We had an 
efficient representative at the Court of Teheran— Colonel Shiel. . • . We sent to him 
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of Parliament, was acting constitutionally ; and the result of this warlike policv 
he described as a country burdened by war taxes in time of peace.! *' I am told, 
he said, amid the laughter of his audience, ** that this is a very spirited policy, 
that there is nothing like making the influence of England felt, and that there 
is notiiing- of which an Englishman should be more proud than to feel that he 
is like a Boman citizen in every part of the world."' But he went on to show 
that the spirited foreign policy consisted of b\illying weak countries like Greece, 
JPersia, ana China, and in accepting ''in silence" "insults" from powerful nations 
like Russia, Austria, and France. ^ 

The result of the General Election was a very considerable majority in favour 
of Lord Palmerston and his policy. 

We must leave for the present the discussion of this interesting phase in the 
opinions of Lord Beaconsfield in foreign policy. We now wish to test him on the 
question which we have already discussed in dealing with the Crimean War — on 
tne attitude, namely, that ought to be observed by an Opposition when the 
Minister is dealing with a great external difficulty. 

Li the course of this session of 1857, Lord Pahnerston stood face to face with 
one of the most portentous crises an English minister had ever yet encountered. 
In the beginning of June the first reports began to reach England of the Indian 
Mutiny, and as the days went by the news became more terrible. There were 
accounts of massacres, of perilous sieges, and of other events that for the time 
being threatened to annihilate our rule in India, and at the same time to carry 
along with it the massacre of every EngUsh man, woman, and child there. Here, 
then, was an occasion when the Opposition was bound to behave with reticence 

the most energetic but condliatoty instructions. We told him to go to the Shah of Persiik 
and impress upon him that if he persisted in the course he was pursuing we would adoj^ 
measures of earnest stringency. We required him to give up Herat, and to return to ms 
own dominions, or we would invade his countiv, and &ke measiures which would render a 
repetition of ms offence impossible. What did the Shah do? He retired from Herat, and 
conceded all we required, without our incurring those great expenses which have now been 
hicurred in respect to the Persian expedition, and without our entering into a course whlc)i 
I doubt that the spirit of the constitution would Justify. We succeed^ in effecting all the 
present Government had done without turmoU and expense.**'— Bttcka Herald, April 4, 1857. 

1 "You must all be painfully conscious that the burthens upon your industry and your 
properly have been greatly augmented of late years, and it appears to me that, peace 
navmg been concluded, the duty of the House of Conunons was calmly to survey the 
financial condition of the country, and to consider by what prudent and pro}>er means we 
could alleviate the burthens of the people and obtain what are the great blessings of peace 
— lighter taxation and a freer course for capital and industry. (Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, ■ 
it was with that object that I have expressed, and that my mends have expressed, our 
opinion that considerable reduction should be effected in the public expenditure. . . . 
ITou have also in time of peace war taxes upon your tea and upon your sugar, and there- 
fore we have not yet returned to the position in which we had a right to expect that we 
Bhould find ourselves after the lapse of more than a year since peace was concluded. In 
looking to the means by which a reduction of taxation may be effected— by which we may 



cany out the adopted policy of Parliament bv gettiiu: rid of the war taxes on tea and 
sugar, and ultimatebr, in I860, altogether abolismng the income-tax, we have to consider 
the expenditure of the country, not only upon the military and naval, but upon the civil 



establishments, and we have also to consider the general policy of the country as it affects 
exi)enditure. It is a fact that the public expenditure has increased to an enormous 
amount during the last few years."— /did. 

^Ibid, 

S " It is a policy which I am told is very popular ; it is a policy <^ perpetuiJ meddling in 
every part of the world — (hear, hear) — occasioning disturbances which cause expense, and 
consequently lead to increased estimated. I am told that this is a very spirited policv— 
— (laughter) — ^that there is nothing like making the influence of England felt, and tnat 
there is noming of which an Englishman should be more proud than to feel that he is like 
a Roman citizen in every part of the world. (Laughter and cheers.) ... I find that 
Greece and Persia and China are perpetually the means by* which the glory of British 
arms is to be established and illustrated— (hear, and a laugh)— but that we receive insults 
from Russia and Austria, and that two or three years ago we even received insults from 
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and reeerye. This, however, was not the oonrse pmmied ; and tiie ver^ first 
person whom the Opposition attacked was Lord Ganning, the Indian Viceroy, 
who was then endeayouring to crush this fearful revolt aff^nst our rule. 

On the 29th of June Mr. Disraeli made an attack on Doth Lord Canning and 
Lord Palmerston's administration in the shape of a string of interrofi»tories. He 
described the Russian war, the war with China, and that with rersia, as all 
entered upon by Lord Palmerston for the purpone of keeping up T^g^i«^ prestige 
in India, and then he asked how far this purpose could be said to have been 
served in presence of the terrible events at that moment going on there. ^ He 
declared that our whole position in that dependency was impenlled j su^i^gested 
even that we might lose India ; ^ and asked the extraordinary question if Lord 
Canning had resigned. Mr. Vernon Smith, then President of the Board of 
Control, made a very sharp reply to those strictures. Taking up the query with 
regard to the resignation of Lord Canning, Mr. Smith expressed his amazement 
that the Governor-General should be thought to contempL&te resignation in the 
midst of such an extraordinary crisis ; and he declared that Lord Canning had 
behaved with vigour and with jud^ent. ' 

On the 27th of July Mr. Disraeh again returned to the subject, and delivered 
a three-hours' oration on the whole Indian question. He condemned very 
strongly the annexations which had recently taken place, ^ especially the 
annexation of Oude,' and wound up by the proposal that a Hoyal Conmiission 
should be sent from the Queen to India to inquire into the grievances of all 
classes. Mr. Vernon Smith pertinently asked what was the use of this three- 
hours' oration, and whether there was not very great mischief in bringing forward 
this subject as Mr. Disraeli had done ; ^ and pointed out the pretty obvious fact 
that the issue of a Commission in tiie middle of a revolt would have the effect of 
superseding the Governor-General ; and so would seriously weaken his authority 
at the very moment when it required the greatest support A short debate 
followed. Sir E. Perry and Mr. Whiteside supported the views of Mr. Disraeli 
and his conduct in bringing forward the question at that moment^^ while Mr. 
Campbell said that he had never heard a more unpatriotic and injudicious speech. ^ 
Thffl^ was another and more significant proof of the maimer in which Mr. 
ZHsraeli's intervention was regaled. Lord John Russellj though he was no 
longer a member of Lord Palmerston's Ministry, thought it was so necessary to 
do away with the effect of such apparent want of thorough confidence in the 
Crovemment, that he proposed an aadress which amounted to an assurance of 
complete faith in the Adnunistration.^ The feeling of the Hous6 was so strongly 
in favour of this course that Mr. Disraeli had to withdraw his motion, and tiie 
resolution of Lord John Russell was carried even without a division.^ 

In the December of this year Parliament was unei^eotedly called together, the 
Government having been compelled by a commercial crisis to violate the law with 
regard to the Bax& charter. In the debate on the Address, Mr. Disraeli again 
returned to the charge of aggression against the policy of Lord Palmerston. He 
was surprised, in face of the line of action adopted by the Premier, that we were 

France, which are passed over in silence, but which, if these States had been weak, would 
have been resented by the presence of admirals and generals. The practical effect of this 
policy is to add to your expenditure £2,000,000 or £8,000,000 a year, and you must 
remember, when you consider whether the income-tax shall be reduced to 7(2. or 5d., that 
the difference of £2^000,000 between the sums raised by those rates of duly is probablythe 
amount at expenditure ocosusioned by the expeditions and interferences resulting from 
vour present policy. * * * How, then, can you look forward to getting rid ot the 
income-tax unless you exercise strict control over the conduct of the Government with 
cespect to interference in foreign countries ? (Hear, hear)."— iM^ 
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still at peaca^ The act of Lord Palinerston, with which Mr. Disraeli foufid most 
fault, was a speech delivered at the Guildhall. This speech he condemned as an 
"appeal" to '' all the belligerent passions of the country/' and as calculated to 
excite the dread that we were on the eve of 'a resort to arms.^ 

In tlids same speech he also reyerted to the Indian question, once more puttizi^ 
forth the annexation of Oude as one of the chief causes of the mutiny ; and callea. 
upon the Goyemment to make a frank ayowal of their intentions with regard to 
their future administration of our eastern empire. ^ These are the only points 
worth notice in his action in the preliminary session. 

When Parliament reassembled on February 4, 1858, one of the first tasks of the 
Ministry was to propose a yote of thanks to the Indian officials who had been 
engaged in bringing the mutiny to a successful termination ; and in spite of the 
protests of his intimate friends, Messrs. Walpole,^ Henley, and Drummond.'^ Mr. 
l)israeli opposed the vote so far as Lord Canning was concerned. 

In the course of this session Lord Palmerston brought in the East Indian Bill; 
the object of which was t6 do away with the double control of the East IndiA 
Company and the Government, and fuse the two authorities into the single one 
of the Crown. To this bill Mr. Disraeli offered strenuous opposition — one of his 
arguments being that the distinction between the English and Indian exchequers- 
could not be kept up. "The expenditure would," he said, "be increased ev^ry 
year, and the question would be, not of losing India, but of ruining England." ^ 

Shortly after this a circumstance arose which once more entirely changed Mr. 
Disraeli's position, and, as a consequence, produced a change in his views. The 
fearful attempt which had been made by Orsini on the life of the Emperor 
Napoleon had produced a considerable tension between this country and France, 
the chief reason being that some persons implicated in the conspiracy were resident 
in this country, but could not by the existing law be handed over to the French 
authorities. Lord Palmerston, anxious to keep up a good imderstanding between 
the two countries, and at the same time to help in putting down the crime of 
political assassination, brought in his famous Bill to amend the Conspiracy Law. 
This bill was supported at first, amongst others, by Mr. Disraeli. ^ After a while, 
however, the }>m becaine extremely unpopular, raised a storm of indignation 
throughout the coimtry, and produced a combination of parties against the 

1 " It must be a source of the greatest satisfaction if my interpretation of one of the 
paragraphs in the speech from the Throne be correct — I mean that which declares that our 

relations with our neighbours are of an amicable character The paragraph is as- 

follows : * The nations of Europe arc in the enjoyment of the blessings of peace, which 
nothing seems likely to disturb.' Now, several of mj[ hon. Friends have put ix>on this 
passage an interpretation that may be correct, but which I, taking a more nopeml view, 
can scarcely suppose to be accurate. They seem to think that something like an expression 
of regret is conveyed in that paragraph— as if the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had 
said ' I have done aJl I could to get up a ^fficulty with the Eiuropean Powers, but I am 
sorry to say I have not succeeded. We are still at peace ; and I am able to bring before you 
nothing, really nothing-, that promises to disturb the universal tranquility; ' as though in 
that bold lang^uage which renders the noble Lord at all times popular, he said, " I have done 
my best, but for this once the turbulent and aggressive policy has faUed. .1 cannot help it, 
but we are in for it ; we are at present all at peace.' (Loud ]sixigb.tet.y*— Hansard, 3 S. 
cxlviii. 115. 

2 « Judging from the speech which the noble Lord is reported to have made on that 
occasion, I own I shared tne pervading alarm that we were about to be involved again in 
those difficulties in which we have generally found ourselves under him, and from which he 
is so proud to extricate us. An appeal was then made by the noble Lord to all the 
belligerent passions of the country, with that eloquence and emphasis which the noble Lord- 
always employs. Since that memorable speech of old Harry Dundas, delivered during the 
revolutionary war, when he declared that one Englishman could beat three Frenchmen, and 
whidi was recorded afterwards as a statistical fact, I hardly know any speech which has- 
produced so great an effect, and whidi was more calculated to animate the heart of a 
county on the eve of being tried by exigencies of the most perilous character."— J&td. 116. 

8 Annual Register, xcix. 205. > Ibid. 14. 7 Ibid, 41-2. 

«i&«Lc.l3. 9 Ibid, 2d, 
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Ifiziisiay. Mr. Disraeli, thereupon, swallowed his former expressions of approval, 
joined the enemies of the Ministry,^ and so, by the much-abused weapon of 
coalition, once more succeeded in defeating Lord Palmerston and in obtaining 
hisplaoe. 

llie new Derby-Disraeli administration was like the first Ministry under the 
same auspices in this, that it was impossible to get anything from the Government 
Wte a clear exposition of their policy. They were notoriotisly a Government in a 
minority ; and. Mr. Disraeli acted as he has always done when in that position, by 
purchasing the right to hold office at the cost of proposing as little as possible 
himself, and accepting everything^ proposed by anybody else. One of his first 
acts was to take up the East India question, and to propose a bill which, in the 
main point of fusing the authority of the East India Company and the Crown, 
was identical with the measure of Lord Palmerston he had shortly before opposed. 
However, this new bill contained some novel propositions, the credit of which 
entirely beloii^d to the existing Ministry. It was proposed that there should be 
a council of eighteen members, half of whom were to be elective. Four of these 
elective members were to be chosen by ex-Indian officials resident in England, 
and the remainder were to be elected by the parUamentanr constituency in five 
of the large cities of the United Kingdom — London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Belfast. ^ This extraordinary proposal was received with universal 
disapproval. It was evident that if it were persisted in, it would prove fatal to 
the bill, and it was generally considered that Mr. Disraeli would elude the difficulty 
by his chuttcteristic plan of making a complete Surrender. On Parliament 
reassembfing after the Easter recess on April 12, he, however, gave no signs 
whatever of the course which he was about to pursue, but contdntea himself with 
saying that the second reading of the East Indian Bill would be proposed as soon 
as possible after tiie introduction of the Budget ^ Hereupon Lord John Russell 
came to Mr. Disraeli's rescue, and pointing out the enormous difficulties which 
attended the settlement of this East Indian question, and the necessity there was 
that it should be done with once for all, suggested that the House should proceed 
by resolutions. 

Mr. Disraeli jumped at the offer with ''an ea^mess," writes the Annual 
Hegister, ''which occasioned some amusement to the House ;"^ and indeed the 
statement of Mr. Disraeli in reply to the proposition mijo^ht well cause a very con- 
siderable amount of amusement. His modest proposition was that Lord John 
KusseU should take the management of the question entirelj' out of the hands of 
the Ministry, and having conducted it to a successful issue in the shape of resolu- 
tionSy leave to them the easy task of putting those resolutions into the shape of a 
bilL In other words, the chief representative of the Ministry proposed that a 
leader of the Opposition should take upon himself the duty of brining in, and 
carrying through, the chief ministerial measure of the session I Mr. Disraeli waa 
obliging enough, however, to add that if Lord John Russell did not accept this 
magnanimous offer, the* Government themselves would undertake to perform their 
duty. "I shall not shrink," said Mr. Disraeli, "from the responsibility of 
ptroposing resolutions," in case Lord John Russell did not consent to do so. <* 

1 Ibid. 49-50. 2 Ibid, 69-70. S Ibid. 73. 4 Ibid. 74. 

6 Annual Register, c 74. The whole of the exquisite passage iii which Mr. Disraeli made 
these notable proposals is worth quoting. '' The course suggested by the noble Lord," he 
said, ** would be much more convenient than that proposed by the Administration. I! it 
were agreeable to the House^ he would not shrink from proposing resolutions. At the same 
time he intimated that, considering the noble Lord's great experience and ability, the imder- 
taking could not be in better hands than Lord John Russell's." As the noble Lord 
recommended this mode of proceeding, and as he possesses in this House an authority which 
no one more deservedly exercises. I must say it would be more agreeable to me if he would 
propose the resolutions— <a laugh)— -but, as I before said, I shall not shrink from the respon- 
sibility of doing so. (Laughter and dieers.) But there should be no unnecessary delay. 
The resolutions should be placed before the House as soon as convenient to the noble Lord ;. 
''we shall be ready to give up this day week, or Friday fortnight." .With ample discussion 
devoid of party feeling the country will be satisfied that the best^plan hotS been adopted." 
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Of course this riiUcuIous proposition to relegate to a private member the chief 
duty of the Ministiy, was rejected, and the Government ultimately brought in a 
bill, whioh was known as the East Indiil Bill No. 8, to distinguish it from ilie 
measure of Lord Palmerston, and that of Mr. Disraeli himself, which bad ended 
in failure. As to -the discussions on this important measure, I think it necessaJ7 
to take notice of only one, and that arose on a proposal of Mr. Gladstone to add a 
clause declaring " Tqat except for repelling actual mvasion, or under other sudden 
and urgent necessil^. Her Majesinr's forces in the East Indies shall not be 
eihployed in any mihtary operation beyond the extenial frontier of Her Majesty's 
Indian x>ossessions, without the consent of Parliament to the purposes thereof." 
This amendment the Government promptly accepted with a slignt alteration, and 
Mr. Disraeli was among tiliose who gave to Mr. Gladstone's proposition the most 
earnest and effective support. ^ 

It must be added that tne clause was afterwards modified in the House of Lords, 
in a way that considerably limits its ai>plication, and that both Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli accompanied their adhesion to the clause by insiHting on those 
modificationa > 

In the course of the session an extraordinary episode took place which for a 
time threatened to wreck tiie Government. Lord Canning sent to England a draft 
of a proclamation which prop<»ed to make extensive alterations in tne tenure of 
land in Oude. Without waiting for the document itself, or for the letters of 
explanation which might accompany it, Lord Ellenborough, who was then President 
of the Board of Control, wrote a very strongl^r-worded despatch of condemnation. 
A copy of this despateh he sent to Lord Granville, as a friend of Lord Canning, and 
•to Iju-. Bright as leader of the party which advocated conciliatory treatment of the 
natives of India. Lord Ellenborough did not intend that the despatch should be made 
public, but it came by an accident bef oro Parliament. A sterm was raised, several 
motions of censuro wero entered on the books, and for some time it appeared more 
than likely that the Government would be wrecked upon this question. Lord 
Ellenborough partly averted the blow by resigning. After this, the debates on 
the various motions dragged for a considerable time along, and beforo they could 
reach their conclusion, news had come from India that Sir James Outram had 
made similar objections to the Canning proclamation as Lord Ellenborough. The 
xsonsequence was that, one after the other, the motions implying censure on the 
<jU>vemment were withdrawn; and the event, which at one time threatened to 
bring the Grovemment to premature extinction^ ended by considerably strengthen- 
ing their position and weakening that of their opponents. Mr. Disraeli was so 
delighted with this result, that, in addressing a meeting of his constituents at 
Slough,* he indulged in some attacks upon his opponents which called upon him 
several severe rejoinders. 



"^ Att&t pointing out that though the constitution gave power of peace or war to the 
Sovereign, this prerogative was bestowed in reference to England, and not to India, he went 
on to remark ttutt in England the House of Commons, which had to vote the supplies for 
carrying on the war, had by that means a legitimate and constitutional mode of expressing 
its opinion. " But." proceeded Mr. Disraeli, " if the power of declaring war and peace was 
left entirely In the hands of the Sovereign in India, there were not the means of controlling 
its exercise that existed in this oountxy, and a policy might be pursued entirely injuiiou 
to the national interests."— Hansard, S S. di. 1014. And m another place he declared that 
the proposed alteration " did not involve any invasion of the prerogative that the Crown 
exercised under the constitution of the counti^, but was a salutory and politicprovision.'* — 
Hansardf clL 1016. 



3 The dause as amended by Lord Derbv ran — " Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her lialesty's Indian poeseBsions, or under other sudden and urgent neoessitj, 
Ihe revenues of India shall not, without the consent of Parliament, be applicable to defray 
the expenses of any military operation carried on beyond the external frontiers of such poo- 
seasions by her Majesty's forces charged upon such revenues."— i&id. di. 1690. 

8 This is the passage of the Slough speech which attracted most attention : *' lliere Is 
nothing like tiiat last Friday evening in the history of the House of Commons. We came 
down to the house expecting to divide at four o'clodc in the m<niiing ; 1 myself probably 
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Of Mr. Disraeli's conduct during fhe rest of this session it is unnecessary to say 
anything further than that he was a«;ain placed in some difficulty by the introduc- 
4aon of a Bill for the Admission of Jews to Parliament, which was opposed by 
Lord Derby "^ and by Sir Frederick Thesiger, who had then just been appointed 
Lord Chancellor under the title of Lord uhelmsford.^ The amusing part of the 
discussion was that Mr. Newdegate. in denouncing the measure^ referred to the 
writings of the elder and the younger Disraeli for his arguments agamst the proposal. 
He quoted the elder DisraeU to prove the want of moral obligations in the Jews ; 
and ''Coningsby" was his authority for the damning objection against their 
admission to Parliament, that the first Jesuits were all Jews.' Mr. Disraeli must 
have been rather startled to see to what purposes the eulogies of his race which 
he put into the mouth of Sidonia, could be toned by a member of the party of 
which he was the leader. Finally, on this session let me say that it is to Mr. 
Disraeli we owe the measures by which the river Thames is purified as it passes 
through London. 

When the Ministry met Parliament in 1859, the chief points of interest were, 
firsL the threatened war between France and Austria in reference to the affairs 
-of Italy; and^ secondly, the Reform Bill which the Conservative Ministry 
announced their intention of producing. 

With r^ard to the foreign question, the Conservative party generally, and its 
chiefs, gave it pretty clearly to be understood that they were strongly in favour 
of the ttatiu qyuo in Lombardjr and Venice, and that they had no sympathy what- 
ever with the efforts of Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, to change the 
existing state of things in the Peninsula. Of the Reform Bill which Mr. Disraeli 
-introduced in the House of Commons, it is not necessary to say much more than 
that its provisions made no considerable addition to the electorate generally, 
but addea a number of what came afterwards to be called "fancy franchises. 
The only attempt it made at lowering the qualification was that the coun^ 
qualification was reduced to the same level as that in the towns — ^namely, to £10. 
This, Mr. Disraeli calculated, would add 200,000 to the county electorate. While 
making this addition on the one hand, Mr. Disraeli with the other made almost 
as large a reduction in the number of electors, by proposing that the freeholders 
of the town should be prevented from having a vote in the county the result of 
which would be to disfranchise 90,000 or 100,000 of the electors.^ The first effect 
of the introduction of this me£isure was to produce tibe resignation of Mr. Walpole 
■and Mr. Henley ; Mr. Walpole bluntly declaring tiiat Bu<m a Bill, if introduced 
by Lord Palmerston or Lord John Russell, would have been opposed in a body 
by the Conservative party. "^ 

Such a Bill for reforming the representation of the people was, of course, a 
mere pretence, and so was met witib the united opposition of the Liberal party. 
The clause which had the effect of disfranchising the freeholders in the towns 
•proved especi^y obnoxious, and Lord John Russell promptly gave notice of an 
amendment on the second reading, which would have the effect of rejecting the 
Bill because of that clause. Mr. Disraeli, after his manner, endeavouiid to 

expecting to deliver an address two hours after midniffht ; and I believe that, even with the 
-consciousness of a good cause, that is no mean effort. Well, gentlemen, we were all 
assembled; our benches with their serried ranks seemed to rival those of our proud 
opponents ; when suddenly there arose a wail of distress, but not from us. I can only liken 
the scene to the mutiny of the Ben&ial army. Regriment after regiment, corps after corps, 
general after general, all acknowledged that they could not march through Coventry. It 
was like a convulsion of nature rather than an ordinary transaction of human life. I can 
only liken it to one of those earthquakes which take place in Calabria and Peru. There was 
« rumbling murmur, a groan, a shriek, a sound of distant thimder. No one knew whether 
it came from the top or the bottom of the house. There was a rent, a fissure in the ground, 
..-And then a village disappeared, then a tall tower toppled down, and the whole of the 
•Opposition benches became one great dissolving view of anarchy."— JlfoiMioor£/i, voL iiL 126. 

1 Annual Register, e. 164. > Ilnd. 161-2. B ihio. 68. 

s 164-6. 4 Annual Register, d. 62—66. 
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meet the storm by yielding to it. He proposed a change in the freehold clause, 
the effect of which would be to give the freeholder the right of choosing, if h9 
pleased, to vote for the country, but at the same time preventing him, if he chose 
for the county, from voting also in the town. This concession, however, did not 
satisfy the Liberal party ; on a division the Bill was defeated by a majority of 
89, and the Ministry thereupon appealed to the coimtry.i 

Mr. Disraeli's address to nis constituents was particularly skilful He repre- 
sented that the Liberal party was hopelessly split into hostile sections, that the 
mtical state of affairs on the Continent required the Queen to have a strong 
Government, and that the Conservative party alone offered materials for forming 
such a Government. 3 

The result of the elections was that 302 Conservatives and 350 Liberals were 
returned: and immediately after Parliajnent assembled, the Liberal party, 
through Lord Hartington, proposed a vote of no confidence. The vote was 
carried by a large majority, and the Ministry resigned.* 

< The record of Mr. Disraeli's parliamentary career during 1860 to 1865 is com- 
parativelv imeventfuL During those years Lord Palmerston had attained such 
an overwhelming popularity in the coimtry, and that popularity was due so much 
to his personal characteristics as distinct from party connections, that it was 

1 In the course of his speedi, introducing his Beform Bill, Mr. Disraeli used these words ; 
*' Well, then, if the House loses its hold over the Executive of the country, what happens? 
We fall back on a bureaucratic system, and we should find ourselves, after aJl our struggles;, 
hi the very same position which in 1640 we had to extricate ourselves from. Your admin- 
istration would be carried on by a Court Ministsr, perhaps a Court minion. — Hansard, 
8 S. clii. 981. 

2 Molesworth, iii. 138. 

8 In the course of the debate upon this motion there was a severe rencontre between Mr. 
Disraeli and Sir James Graham, l^e latter ha4, during the elections, used some very 

Mr. Disraeli, in 
name * City of 
reading^, I fear 

a little incorrectly, I confess I did mistake, at the time, the speech wl^ch appears to have 
been made by a distinguished Member of this House, for that of the young gentleman that 
he was introducing to his constituents. When I read that charge upon the Ministry whi<di 
we were told was to be the basis of a Parliamentary vote of want of confidence, when I read 
statements made without the slightest foundation, and with a bitterness which seemed to 
me to be perfectly gratuitous, I could not help saying, * Yoong men will be young men. 
Youth is, as we all know, somewhat reckless in assertion, and when we are juvenile and 

curly one takes ^ride in sarcasm and invective I felt — and I am sure my colleagues 

shared the sentiment — that when that youn|^ gentleman entered this .House, he might, 
when gazing upon the venerable form, and listening to the accents of benigfnant wisdom 
that feu from the lips of the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlisle, he might learn 
how reckless assertion in time may mature into accuracy of statement, and how bitterness 
and invective, however organic, can be controlled by the vicissitudes of a wise experience. 
.... The Earl of Derby has treated that assertion, quoted by the right hon. Gentleman, 
with silent contempt. All the other assertions made at the time have been answered in 
detail, and therefore I suppose he thought the time might come when the subject being 
fairly before the House, he could leave it to me to say for him, what I do say now, that that 
statement was an impudent fabrication.''— Hanwrd, 3 S. dfv. 126-7. Sir James Graham's 
reply was equally unsparing. He complained first of the phrase "impudent fabrication.' 
But Mr. Disraeli explained that he had not applied the words to Sir J. Graham himself, but 
to the authority on whom he had founded his statements. The Speaker having been called 
upon declared that he also had so understood Mr. Disraeli's phrase. Sir James Graham then 
proceeded : " Certainly, Sir, what the right hon. Gentleman has said, confirmed by your 
nigh and unimpeacliable authority, is some satisfaction to my wounded feelings. (A laugh 
and cheers.) But the right hon. Greutloman went on to remark upon the mild influences of 
age^ presenting in his own person a contradiction to the Horatian maxim, ' Senit albeseent 
an%mo8 MpiUiu;* because ne was an illustration of the fact that one might lose one's curia 
and still retain one's taste for sarcasm. (Laughter and cheers. ) I must say, Sir, on this occasion 
thati had the honour of a seat in the House when the right hon. Gentleman first took his place- 
in it. I early, indeed immediately, tecognised his jpreat abilities, and, without envy, wltiiout 
the slightest grudging, I have watched his rise to his present pre-eminence, ^ut iutemperate- 
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qmte Tain to make any attempt to dislodge him from power. In that period the 
House of €k>mmons presented the curious spectacle of a Premier who frequency 
found on tiie opposite side support against the more extreme and discontented 
elements of his own party ; in fact, it was a period when anything like acri- 
monious party conflict or bitterness was suspended 

During those years, Mr. Disraeli was fighting a hopeless battle: but he still 
kept on preaching that policy of peace, non-intervention, and economy, of which 
I h&Ye recently spoken. He preached, however, to a world that did not list^i : 
and his teacmng, in place of lowering, seemed but to increase the preside and 
power of his rivaL Those ^ears of vain effort were not, it will be seen, lost upon 
him. He did not perceive in vain that the apostle of peace abroad and domestio 
knproveonent at home was impotent against one who practised the opposite 
creed of vigorous assertion of ¥mg]is^ jprestige and active English intervention ; he 
saw, learned, and digested the lesson that the popular Minister in England — ^for 
a time, at least — ^is he who appeals to beUigerent emotions, national vanity, and 
hereditary prejudices against one foreign Power in particular. 

We are now, however, dealing with the period when, as yet, he either had not 
diaoovered this truth, or found it impossible, from his position, to make use of it. 
Accordingly, in the debate on the Address, we find him singing the glories of 
non-intervention in tones that delighted the souls of men like Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden, and that on one occasion extorted from the latter the declaiution 
that the vote he gave against the Ministry of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli was 
tile one which he most regretted of all he liad ever given. ^ 

language in a position such as the right hon. Gentleman occupies is always a proof to me 
a falling causeH-<cheers)— and I re^rd that speech, and those expressions, as a happy omen 
of the coming success of this motion. (Renewed cheers.) The right hon. Gentleman will 
pardon me if I express to him an opinion. I regard him as the Bed Indian of debate. 
OJaughter.) By tiie use of the tomahawk he has cut his way to power, and by a recurrence 
to the seaming system he hopes to prevent the loss of it. (Cheers and laughter.) When 
the right hon. Gentleman uses towards one who offered him no offenc^-<oh I oh !)— 
langnaee of the tone and character which he has applied to me, I say this, that I was 
astonished by the rudeness of the assault— (oh 1 oh ! and cheers)— but I really for^ve it on 
account of ttie feeling of anger and disappointment at blighted hopes by which it was 
dictated. (Oh 1 oh [ and cheers.)"— irtnn^s Annals of our Timet ^91. 

1 Mr. Disraeli said— "There is no doubt, however, that the House was opposed to our 
going into the Congress, and that it was in favour of that policy which is popularly known 
by the name of the policy of non-interference I say popularly known by that name, 
because I do not know any member of this House — either among my oollei^^es or among 
those who sit on the other side of the House — who has ever maintained tiie monstrous pro- 
position that England ought never, under any drcumstances, to interfere in the affairs, of 
foreign States. There are conditions under which it may be our imperative duty to inter- 
fere. We may clearly interiere in the affairs of foreign countries when the inter^ts- or the 
honour of England are at stake, or when, in our opnion, the independence of Europe is 
menaced. But a great responsibility devolves upon that Minister who has to decide when 
those conditions nave arisen; and he who makes a mistake upon that subject, he who 
involve his coimtry in interierence or in war under the idea that the interests or honour of 
the country are concerned, when neither is substantially involved— he who involves his 
country in interference or war because he believes the independence of Europe is menaced, 
when, in fact, the independence of Europe is not in danger— makes, of course, a great— a 
fatal mistake. The general principle that we ought not to interiere in the affairs of foreign 
nations, unless there is a clear necessity, and that, generally speaking, it ought. to be held 
a political dc^ma that the people of other countries should settle their own affairs without 
the introduction of foreign influence or foreign power, is one which, I think, the House does 
not only accept, but, I trust, will cordially adhere to. That was the policy which the late 
€k>vemment maintained six months ago when there was some wavering in the faitii of that 
policy, and some person high in authority spoke of the possibili^ of England being 
nmuiliated by not taking what is called a leading part in the settlement of foreign ques- 
ticms. I ask those who then wavered or who indulged in such observations to contrast the 
position of England now, when after six months wo still have to acknowledge the blessings 
of non-interference in tiie af^rs of our neighbours, notwithstanding the efforts which have 
been made to interfere, and to which I shall presently refer— I aek them to contrast the 
position of England wivi that of any other countiy in the w<nrld. Has not the adhesion to 
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Another topic on which Mr. Disraeli most strongly insisted in those yean 

the right of the House of Commons to be treated with the utmost frammess by 
the H^nistry. As has been seen in one of the years ah-eady dealt with, he wais 
vigilantly on the watch to see if the Goyemment had made any arrangements or 
treaties without the knowledge of Parliament : and if he discovered, or f ai^cied he 
discovered, the existence of such things, he immediately proclaimed it from the 
housetops, and was inarticulate with rage at the invasion of the rights of 
Parliament which such conduct involved. In the speech on the Address to which. 
1 am now alluding, he sharply questioned the Ministiy as to whether they had 
during the recess sought to enter into an agreement with the French Grovem* 
ment for the settlement of the affairs of Italy. He pointed out how such aa 
agreement would, to his mind, be in direct antagonism with the opinion which. 
Parliament had expressed before its rising in favour of a policy of non-interven- 
tion ; and he complained bitterly of the delay of the Premier in producing papers 
on these and other questions on which Parliunent had a right to informanon.^ 

Next, he described the nature of this agreement to be an undertaking between 
France and England to prevent by force of arms any interference by a foreign, 
power in the internal afi^airs of Italy ; and he pointed out with vigour the enormous- 
responsibilities which any such engagement would involve.' 

in discussing the French Treaty, he had a still better opportunity of expatiating- 
on the constitutional rights of Parliament. His contention was that, in the form 
in which the Treaty was presented to the House of Commons, certain points were 
offered for discussion which were really fatts aocomplis; and he contended tha^ 

the policy of non-interference by England been most beneficial? Has there ever been m 
period when England has oocapied a prouder or more powerful position than that which she 
at present fills ? As, therefore, she has attained that position while adhering to the policy 
of non-interference, I trust that the House of Commons, which, on the last night ol the 
Session, clearly expressed its opinion in favour of that poller, will, at the commencement of 
the present Session, take this opportunity of asking explanations of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, or, in other words^ will show to Her Majesty s Government that if they continue in 
that policy tiiey will receive the support of the House; but that if they diverge from it they 
must offer to the House reasons nir graver than any that have yet reachra my ear, and. 
arguments of more weighty import than I believe will be introduced into this del»te." — 
Hanaard, dvi. 95-6. 

1 ''Now, I should like to know what was the intimation which Her Majesty's Government 
received, which induced them to consent to enter into a Congress. But what I want to kno^ir 
from Her Majesty's Government still more than this is, why in the month of August, when 
Parliament was sitting — the very month that Parliament was prorogued, the vei^ month 
that the House of Ck>mmons had expressed in debate^ scarcely with any exception, its belief 
that the maintenance of a policy of non-interference m the affairs of Italy was necessary and. 

golitic— I want to laiow if. in that very month of August, the noble Lord, the Secretary of 
tate, made overtures to tne French Government in order to enter into a special agreement 
for the settlement of the affairs of Italy? We are, indeed, promised in the gracious Speech 
that papers on this subject will soon be laid before us. On that I would make two observa- 
tions. I will say to the noble Lord the first Minister that there are no promises that he has 
made so frequently as promises for the production of papers to the House; and, of all 
Ministers, there is no one of them of whom it can be allegc^l, as of the noble Lord, that so 

freat an mterviU was allowed to elapse between the promise of papers and their actual pro- 
uction. Papers are promised at the beginning of the session, and they are produced at the 
end of it. Therefore when the noble Lord says that papers will be laid upon the ft&ble of the 
House, let me remind Hhe two noble Lords' — to use the language of the Seconder of the 
Address— that there has been a formal account of all the negotiatu}n8 that have taken place 
between the Government of the Queen and the Government of the Emperor of the French 
already published. Is it to be our lot that we are not to receive information from the 
Ministers of our own sovereign respecting our own affairs, but that we are to be indebted 
for the information to the condescending candour of a foreign potentate V*—Ibid. 97-8. 

s "I beg the House to watch very narrowly this proceeding. This was nothing more nor 
less thsm a proposition of an alliance offensive and defensive between Fiance and England 
to prevent interference by any power in the affairs of Italy. I dare say, from the language 
of the Royal Speech, that this very sentence may refer to a renewed effort for the same 
object— an object at the first blush innocent, and some mieht think praiseworthy, because it is 
Her Majesty, the Speedi says, who endeavours to obtain for the people of Italy freedom from 
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each action rendered discussion a mockery, and brought the Parliament into dis- 
credits He likewise spoke with force and iTuth on the hesitation which a Minister 
onght to haTe in deali^ with a question so delicate as the respective privileges of 
the Oown and of the House of Commons ; and how carefully a Minister ought to 
avoid even tiie semblance of bringing tiiem into collision. ^ 

In this Session, the only other act of Mr. Disraeli calling for particular comment 
is that he opposed the £6 Franchise Bill introduced by the Government. He did 
not divide on the second reading, and he adopted, in dealing with this question, 
the plan I have pointed out as being characteristio of his aetion for many years 
past on the question; that is to say, he opposed the scheme of the libersds, and 
at the same time left himself an opportumi^ of dealing witl^the question by-and- 
by, in case a favourable opportumty for doing so should arise. It is noteworthy, 
however, in connection with declarations afterwards made and enactments subse- 
quently passed by Mr. Disraeli on this question of the franchise, that the principal ' 
ground of his hostility to the reduction to £6 was that it would largely increase 
the number of votes of the working classes. The result of this womd be, he 
declared, to enable those classes to combine and overpower the other portions of 
the community. This statement appears the more remarkable when it is known 
that the entire urban electorate of fmgland and Wales, according to the calcula- 
tion of Lord John Bussell, by whom the Bill was introduced, would only be 
increased from 440,000 to 634,000 — ^that is, by 194,000 votes. Even supposing 
that tibe new electors would be exclusively from the working class, Mr. Disraeli's 

foreign interference bv foroe of arms in their internal concerns. But look at what might be 
the consequences to this country if that alliance had been entered into, and which, according 
to tiie statement which I am assured is authorltatlTe and authentic, was mainly refused by 
the English Goyemment in these words— The British Cabinet, while expressing their readi- 
ness to support the prind^e of non-interference, eitiier at the Congress or m their com- 
mTinications with Foreign Powers, pointed out the impossibility of the Cabinet pledging 
itself without the consent of Parliaiment to a course of policy that nught involve hostilities. 
Now Parliament has assembled and we have in the speech from the Throne this somewhat 
amb^ous sentence, and which would have been to me altogether obscure had we not 
cognisance of the preceding events to which I have referred. We have it stated here that 
Her Majesty's Government will endeavour to obtain for Italy freedom from foreign interfer- 
ence by foroe of arms in its internal concerns, and that freedom it would appear is to be 
secured by this Joint note of France and England, which makes interference by other Powers 
a casus belli. Observe what might happen. When you enter into a treaty you are not to 
look merely to the obvious and the probable engagements which you may be called upon to 
perform ; butyou are bound to contemplate everv possible liability which, bv so doing, you 
may incur. That is a rule of prudence universally acknowledged and invariably pursued.' 
Ibid. 99-100. 

1 *'Sir," said Mr. Disraeli, "the relations between the Crown and tills House ure of a very 
peculiar and delicate character ; and it should be our first study not to let them generate into 
mere formality. And for the Crown to send down a Message to this House, announcing that 
she had conduded a Treaty with the Emperor of the Frendi, and inviting our consideration 
to it, and calling on us to grant Het Majesty the means to carry it into effect, when Her 
Majesty must have been duly informed by Her Ministers that we had parted with all those 
privil^es of Parliament which secured our constitutional control over treaties, would be a 
course which I think no Minister would be justified in advising his Sovereign to follow, and 
would be at the same time a mockery to the Crown, and I need not say, an insult to the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom."— i&ia. 1864-6. Tothispoint he recurred overand overagain. "A 
great Minister," he said shortly afterwards, "whom I shall have to quote in some subsequent 
remarks, has touched, I think, with great eloquence and truth upon tiie true union which 
may be ^ected between the prerogatives of the Crown and the privilege of Parliament upon 
this important subject of treaties. He said, ' It is the happy drcumstance of our constitution 
that it gives to the Crown the sole prerogative of negotiating and concluding treaties, but it 
gives the judgment, the revision, and the execution of those treaties to the privileges of the 
people.' But I want to know how we can have judgment, how we can effect revision, and 
now we can exercise control over the execution of a treaty, if we have already parted with 
those privileges, the possession and the exerdse of widen form, as it were, the privity 
between the House and the prerc^ative of the Crown ? " — 1 bid. 1365. "Free Trade principtles,^ 
he said further on, " may be. and no doubt are, very good things, but I m^ be permitted 
to say that constitutionu pimdples are better; and allow me to remind the House that they 
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statement amounted to this, thai the addition of less than 200,000 working men 
to the electorate would have the effect of giving them power to swamp all the 
other classes of Yoters.^ 

l^^Address from the Throne at the opening of the session of 1861 contained no 
allusion to the question of Beform, and the leader of the Opposition, in place of 
blaming the Lioeral Administration for its neglect of one of the fint and most 
important of Liberal measures, was highly delighted and warmly approyed. He 
"thought that they could not be censured for omitting the topic m the Boyal 
Speech, and he was not displeased at the omission. "^ 

Turning to the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston. Mr. Disraeli uttered a protest 
against the Premier's system of " secret diplomacy ;' renewed his condemnation 
of Lord P^merston's' ** pursuing the phantom of an United Italy ;" ^ and with his 
characteristically audacious f orgetfulness of passages in his own career, accused 
the Ministry of " fidiing" for a policy from Parliament. " 

By the beginning of 1862 the Goyemment had to deal with the question of the 
Ciyu War in America. Mr. Disraeli was wise enough to adyocate a policy of 
complete neutrality ; ^ and to this policy, to his eyerlasting credit, notwith- 
standing the rabid fervour of a large number of his supporters in favour of the 
Southern States, he adhered, tiiroughout the entire civil conflict. Considering 
the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, he condemned it, as he had consistently 
done, for its activity, and recommended disarmament as the true course to be 
adopted for maintaining tranquility; denouncing "bloated armaments in time 
of peace "^ with a fervour that recalled the orations ol Mr. Brighl^ His attitude, 

are much older. Now, this Treaty of Commerce before us appears to be an instrument 
which has been devised to rilence the voice of our L^slature. Do not let it turn out that 
in caj^ying it into effect another Legislatare is deprived of its privileges."— JT&id. 1374. And, 
answering some obJe<^on, the speech wound up with the vigorous declaration that "^e 
time has not yet come when an English Minister can feel that he is in a false position because 
he defers to the privileges of the House of Commons, and acknowledges the authority of 
Parliament." — Ibid. 

1 "The working classes of this oountiy," said Mr. Disraeli, "had shown a remarkable 
talent for organisation, and a power of discipline and combination inferior to none, and to 
these classes the BUI was about to give predominant power. He thought a measure which 
founded the coustituency upon the pnndple of numbers, not fitness, and whi(di added 
200,000 electors, composing one homogeneous class, having the same interest, who would 
neutraJise the voices of the present borough oonstituenpy, was not a wise and weU-considered 
one."^AnniuU Register, pii. 101. 

2 Ibid, dii. la 4 Ibid. 11. « Annual Begister, civ. 9. 

8 Ibid. 10. B Ibid. 7 Ibid. 80. 

8 The phrase "bloated armaments" was used in a debate on the Customs and Inland 
Bevenue Bill, May 8. one of the questions whidi Mr. Disraeli most carefully considered in 
this speech was, whether England required a larger force for her defence; and this question 
he decided empnatically in the n^iative. He examined the three grounds which could be 
assigned for an increase of her armaments: (1) ** self-defence": (2) "to obtain a great 
oblect of material importance ;" and (8) " to use a phrase which nas been introduced into 
this debate, to nuuntain her due influence in the councils of Europe."— J7an«ard, 3 S. clxvi. 
1408. As to the flrst ground. England was soffioiently prepared for self-d^ence already ; 
as to the second— the desirability of acquiring additional territoxy— he dismissed it with 
scornful impatience. "Now," he said, ^'I am quite at a loss to fix upon any point of 
material importance which this countiy aspires to. It appears to me that EngUmd is in 
possession of everything which a free, proud, and rational community can desire, and I 
entirely dismiss ttoim my mind any consideration under that head."— ioid. He then went 
on to consider the third ground— -the influence which England ouffht to maintidn in the 
councils of Europe ; and on that point he was equally empmiitic in ms condemnation of an 
increase of our forces. " What," ne asked, " is this moral power, the exercise of which is 
now the policy of England? I will tell you what monl power means. ... It means 
garrisons doubled and trebled. It means squadrons turned into fleets. And in an age of 
mechanical invention to which there is no assignable limit, it means perpetual stimulus 
given to the study of the science of destruction."— /Md. 1421-2. "The consequence," he 

riceeded. " of the poliinr of what is called moral power— tiiat is to say of warlike armaments 
time of peace, of a dictatorial poliqr, never conceding, scorning conciliation, shrinking 
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also, in a debate in reference to Canada is worthy of some notice. Daring the 
period when a conflict appeared probable between this coiint|^ and the United 
states in reference to what is known as the Trent affair, the STome Government 
despatched to Canada a body of 3,000 men, raising the force of British troops in 
the Dominion to 10,000. Curioukly enough, the Conservatiye party found great 
fault with this measure, and took up, in dealing with the question, the ground 
that, by thus retaining a large force m our colonies, we dimimshed their necessity 
for, and accordingly their own power of, self-defence. Mr. Adderley (now Lord 
Norton), who introduced a motion on the question, said that we ought to adopt 
towards Canada one of two courses. — either to largely increase our force there, 
or to let it be distinctly understood dy the Canadians that unless measures were 
taken for their self-defence, the Britisn troops in the colony would be withdrawn.^ 

from compromises, and never adopting forbearance — ^is that you find yourselves involved tn 
war. Tour armaments lead to rival armameDtB« and it is an inevitable necessity that any 
eountry which is obliged to incur a warlike expenditure in times of peace for any consider* 
able period ultimately takes refuge from the intolerable condition in which it at last finds 
itself in an attempt to realise Bome results by a state of war." — Ibid. 1422. He next 

C)eded to argue against the idea that England was Justified in entertaioiiuf any fears of 
oe. **The military restlessness of France/' he said, "is more than satiated. France 
requires repose; France requires peace; France requires economy; France requires 
' commerce. Ckxnmerce, economy, and peace constitute the natural and normal policy 
of England, and I say this is an opportunity for the noble Lord possessing the confidence 
of the House, and armed with the resources of this country, to apj^ to one who 
stall, in official parlance is oar ally, and who might, under the noble Lord's influence, 
still become our friend— it is, I say, in the noble Lord's power to come to some really 
cordial understanding, sensible as well as cordial, between this country and France — . . 
to put.an end to these bloated armaments which only involve states in financial embarnuas- 
ffients." — Ibid. 1425-6. He took every opportunity m this same sc^on, of preachii]^ that 
necessity for retrenchment, upon which during these years he was insisting in season and 
-oat of season. He was ravourable to the idea of Mr. Stansfeld's motion calling for a 
reduction in our expenditure {AnnuaJ, RegiftUr, dv. 91), and both in the debate on the 
Fortifications and Works Bill, on June 23, and in a debate on the Administration of Lord 
Palmerston on August 1, advocated the same idea. lb the first he accused the Premier 
of escaping the consequences of his excessive expenditure by throwing the burden on 
posterify. " We have,^' said Mr. Disraeli, " ha# a war expenditure in time of peace, com- 
bined, and erroneously combined, with a system of finance that only a peace expenditure 
<»uld Justify. The consequences of that combination may alarm us and other Members of 
the House; but when these consequences begin to appear— and they may be nearer than 
,we suppose— they will perhaps be no source of alarm to the noble Lord, because when his 
financial embarrassments commence, he is perfectiy ready to draw upon posteritv. To-night 
he is establishing a preced^it which, if sanctioned by the House, will allow bun to eogaffo 
the expenditure of the country in worthless purposes of any wrt with impunity."— ioiti. 
dxvii. 957. In the second speech— that on the Administration of Lord Palmerston— he 
declared that the Premier had spent £12,000,000 on fhe dockyards alone since he had 
•obtained power. "What," asked Mr. Disraeli, " have we got for that mone^ ? I say that 
£12,000,000 were never expended in a manner more thoughtless, more inefficient, and pro- 
ducing less results."— J&tcf. clxviii. 1136. He condemned the war ia China as "entered 
into in the most rash and imprudent manner yxuct and parcel, indeed, of a most rash and 
imprudent system " {Ibid. 1137); he accused Palmerston of meaning " recklessly to play ** 
wiUi the different parties in fhe House. " for the gratification of his own ambition " \lhid-. 
1189) ; and finally ne summed up his idea of what the foreign policy of England ought to 
be, by declaring that we should be " vigilant to guard and prompt to vindicate the honour 
of the country," but that we ought at fhe ame time to "hold aloof from that turbulent 
diplomacy which only distracts the mind of the people from internal improvement." It 
would be better for us "to lighten taxation," "frugally but wisely to administer the 
public treasure."— /&{d. 1140. I think I might leave mv contention that during the 
administration of Lord Palmerston Mr. Disraeli preached the thorough]^ Badical doctrine 
of peace, retrenchment, and internal reform, to rest on his conduct in this single session of. 
1862. Of course, the reader will know that I am not blaming him for preaohinpr such 
doctrines, or that I dissent from them. My point is, that while ne taught such articles of 
^ public policy at one period of hJs career, he professed quite the opposite creed at another 
* period : that, in addition to the sin of propagating f sklse doctrine, he was also guilty of the* 
oftence of apostasy. 

1 Arvnml Megister, dv. 118. 

14 
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And Mr. Disraeli joined -in the con^plaint that by sendiDg this force to Oanada 
we did the colony harm, "thereby damping the ardour of the Canadians by 
indicatiiu^ a desdre to monopolise their defence." ^ 

In 1863, also, the civil war in America presented the chief subject of parliament 
tary discussion. Mr. Disraeli, while haying' the good sense to denounce th& 
inmcations bqth on the part of the Government ana by a section of its own sup- 
porters of a desire to give a recognition to the rebellious States, indulged in some 
prophecies about the future of America which are extremely amuwTig reading at 
the present time.^ 

In the debate on the Address in 1864, Mr. Disraeli made some attempt to rouse 
the Parliament from its subjection to the influence of Lord Pabuerston, and 
described in somewhat contemptuous terms the unhesitating obedience which it 
^ve on all occasions to what the Minister desired. He described the House of 
Commons as "fast drawing to that satisfactory condition which subsists between 
members of the French Chambers and their master^"s and then renewed his old 
charge that the Government endeavoured to obtam a policy for the House of 
Commons, instead of suggesting one themselves. "Humiliate us if you like,"^ 
said Mr. Disraeli "D^nule us if we must submit to it. But, at any rate, do 
not call on us to bear responsibility." ^ 

Next, dealing with the question of peace or war, he said, " If we believe that 
this country is engaged in a just ana fair quarrel. Parliament will support the 
Gk>vemment, of whomsoever it may be formed. But let us be sure about the 
policy which we are pursuing. Let us be quite sure^ if we go to war, first of all 
that it is a necessary and just war; and, secondly, if now necessary, whether it 
might not have been prevented by more astute and slqlful management. .... 
If you have a policy, let it be brought forward fairly and candidly."* 

In the course of this session, an ^isode occurred which, though it haa 
no reference to a political question of any great importance, yet throws a 
strong light on some very important traits in the personal character of Lord 
Beaconsfield. At this period Mr. Stansfeld was one of the Junior Lords of the 
Admiralty. The Procureur-Imp^rial of France, while engaged in prosecuting a 
man named Greco and others for a conspiracy to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French, made a statement to the effect that one of the accused persons had been 
found in possession of a letter tellixig him to write for money to Mr. Flowers, at 
86 Thurloe Square, Brompton. This was the address of Mr. Stansfeld, and that 
gentleman amnitted that he had allowed the Italian patriot Maszini to have his 
fetters addressed to 35 Thurloe Square, under the name of M. Fieri (tiie Italian 
equivalent for Flowers). The explanation, as was put forward more clearly by 
Mr. P. A. Tavlor, was to the effect that it would have been absurd to expect that 
any letters addressed to MasEuii in his own name from Italy would have had l^e 
least chance of reaching him. As Mr. Taylor remarked, " any letters addressed to 
S^B^or Magirini from Italy might as well be burned as en>ected to be delivered to him 
in London."^ Mr. Stansfeld at the same time denied that he had any knowledge 
whatever of the nature of the correspondence which passed between Mazzini and 
hiB friends. Mr. Disraeli made use of the occasion to deliver two most vehement 
attacks upon Mr. Stansfeld and Mazzini.' 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ t II I ■■ I n il ■ 

s " I cannot conceal from myself the conviction that VThoever in this House may be young 
enough to live to \ntiieas the ultimate consequences of this civil war will see, whenever the 
waters have subrided, a different America from that whidi was known to our fatliers, and 
even from tiiat of which this gmeration has had so much experience. It will be an America 
of armies, of diplomacy, of rnral States and manoouvring Cabinets, of frequent turbtilenoe, 
ai^ probably of frequent wars."— Annual B^UUr, 1863, K.S., ov. SL 

s Ibid. 1864, K.S., ovi. 16. « Ibid. 16. 8 Ibid. 17. • Ibid, 6A. 

7 It is singularly noteworthy that Mr. Disraeli afterwards in " Lothair " introduces Manini 
as one of hu oihamcten, under the name of Mirafiori. a name suggested, it will be seen, by 
this debate, and he i^ves a very different (and indeed favourable) picture of him from that' 
which he presents in the discussion on Mr. Stansf eld's action. ' 
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In the first of these speeches (March 14), he described Mazdni as ''not only 
the votary and advocate, but the great promoter of assassination," ^ and in the 
second (March 17)i he accused Mr. Stilnsfeld of being in correspondence with "the 
assassins of Europe," ''the advocates of anarchy throughout uie Continent;" "of 
the men who point their poniards at the breast of our idlies."^ 

Mr. Bright replied to Mr. Disraeli, calling him to accoimt for the excessive 
bitterness of his onslaught on Mr. Stansfeld. Referring to some of the quotations 
made from writings of Mawrini, Mr. Bright remarked that one of those quotations 
came from a date so far back as thirty years before. " I don't know Mazzini's 
age," continued Mr. Bright, " but I beUeve that he might be at the time^ve and 
twenty. Consider what his compatriots in Italy have suffered. I think I have 
Teatd that the right hon. Gentleman who just sat down, in one of his early writ- 
ings, expressed opinions — it may be merely to excite a sensation amongst his 
readers— but still opinions very much like those to which the hon. Baronet has 
alladed to-night. " ^ 

The allusion of Mr. Bright was to a passage in the "Bevolutionar^ Epick" 
which certainly had the appearance of defending assassination in some mstances. 
Mr. Disraeli immediately stood up, and exclaimed, "There is not the slightest 
foundation for that statement. I give it the most unequivocal contradiction;" 
and this statement, according to the report in the Mcmina Star of the following 
day (March 18), was received by the Opposition with "cheers, and renewed 
cheersL" — Mr. Bright accepted the explanation.^ 

But the most curious part of the whole transaction is that Mr. Disraeli, not 
satisfied with giving a contradiction in the House of Commons, published a new 
edition of his " Revolutionaij Epick," in order to confirm the trutii of his state- 
ment. When the new edition came to be compared with the one previously 
published in 1884, it was discovered that the passage referring to assassination, 
to which Mr. Bright had alluded, had been so garbled as to convey quite a 
different meaning ! <^ 

The reader has been made so familiar with adventures of a like nature in the 

1 Hansard, 8 S. dxliii. im a Ibid, chcxiv. 271-2. 

s Hansard, 8 S. dxxiv. 276. 
f 4 " Doubtless, then/' he said, " those who quoted writings said to be the right hon. 
Gentl^Doan's were in error. I accept the right, hon. Gentleman's statement freely, but I was 
BOt about to blame him.''-— ibid. 275. 

1 place side by side the passaKCS as they appear in the two editions, leaving the reader 
to form his own eondusions : — 

Edition of 18S4. EomoN of 1864. 

Pharaoh's doom Dark Pharaoh's doom 

Shall cool those chariot wheels now hot with Shall cool your chariot wheels, and hiU- 

blood ; lowed be 

And blessed be the. hand thai dares to waxe The regicidal steel that shaU redeem 
The reaicidal steel that shall redeem A nation's woe. 

A nation's sorrow toith a tyranes blood I —Lyridon. CSanto xxiL 107 

— Lyridon. Canto xxiv. 127. Part iL 

Another important passage was also so softened down as to be essentially different in 
meaning, as will be seen from putting extracts from the two editions side by side :— 

Edition of 1884. Enrnox of 1894 

Fhm the first moment that the wolf her Since the wolf her mother, 

mother, Stem nurse of sterner children, from her dug 

Stem mtrse of sterner children, poured her Laamortal poured her stream, Rome's strong 

stream career 

Of martial milk from her immortal dug, Was mine; the blow bold Brutus strttck, her 

the spirit of her strong career was mine ; fate, 

Jkad u&e bold Bratus but propelled the blow, Lyridon. Canto xL 9S. 

Ber own and nature's laws alike approved. 

liyridon. Canto xii. 108. 

Jt migfat be argued, in fovour of Lord Beaconsfield, that he Is not to be held responsible for 
the oi^nions he puts in the mouth of one of his diaiacteis ; but his own act derives him ci 
Wb escape. U those passages in the edition of 1834 were innocent, why did he garble them 
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course of Lord Beconsfield's career, that I need not here further dwell upon this 
episoda This only is worthy of observation in reference to the matter, that it is 
rather astonishing to find Mr. Disraeli carrying into the maturity of middle age, 
and into the importance of his great position, the extraordinary and fantarac 
tricks with truth which constitute one of the most characteristic features in his 
early years of struggle and obscurity, i 

In me session of 1865 Mr. Disraeu distinguished himself by again pandering to 
the religious and political prejudices of his supporters in opposing two wise and 
just measures. He renewed nis opposition to the abolition of the offensiye oaths 
which Roman Catholic members were obliged to take on entering the House. ^ In 
speaking on Mr. Baines' bill proposing an alteration in the borough franchise, he 
opposed Reform in words that his after-conduct made extremely memorable. 

"All that has occurred," he said, — ''all that I have observed, all the results of 
my reflections, lead me to this more and more — ^that the principle upon which the 
constituencies of this coimtry should be increased is one nU qf radical, but, I may 
say, of lateral reform — ^the extension of the franchise, not its aearadation.**^ 

In the General Election of 1865, Mr. Disraeli again stood for Bucks, and was 
again elected As to tiie address which he delivered on his election, I need only 
refer to the passa^ in which he reiterated the opinions he had so often expressed 
in favour of a foreign policy of conciliation and non-intervention.^ 

in the subsequent edition? The new edition, I ought to mention, was prefaced by a 
dedication to Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby). Mr. Disraeli declares he had sometimes 
regretted, as it had " long been improbable" he " should ever publish another work," that 
he " could never avail himself of the most gracefol privilege of a writer, and inscribe upon 
a page the name of one to whom I am indebted for an interesting and bdthful friendshu)." 
"But" proceeds Lord Beaconsfleld, "as the unforeseen always occurs, an occasion has 
offered for this pleasing office, which I could never have contemplated." Thence proceeds 
to say that thirty years before, he had printed a portion of a poem, "the nature of which" 
had " unexpectedly become the subject of public controversy." Only fifty copies had been 
printed, and as the controversy as to its contents might become ** recurrent and intermin- 
able," he thinks the " simplest course, and one which might save me trouble hereafter." 
would be to republish the Epidc Tne new edition was ''printed from the only copy u 
my possession, and which, with slight exceptions, was correct in 1837, when after tioree 
yeare* reflection, I had resolved not only to correct, but to complete the work." Finally, we 
are told that the '^ eorrecUona are purely literary. The reader knows that the Epick was 
pubfledied first in 1834. To say that the corrections made in the edition of 1834 were 
" purely literary" was, of course, the reverse of true. It appears to me that Mr. DisraeU 
tries to muddle the question by tukins; of 1837, so as to avoid the direct statement that the 
1864 edition had no corrections but " purely literary " ones on the edition of 1834. The 
suggestion, of course, however, is that me 1834 and the 1864 editions were the same. The 
reader can now Judffe of the veracity of that susreestion. Another interesting fact) in refer- 
ence to this republication, is that Mr. Disraeli appended the original pre&ce. He was 
actually not ashamed of " For me remaiDs the Bevolutionary Epick," in nis sixtieth year. 
What so incurable as the vanity of some men ! • 

1 Speaking during the recess, Mr. Disraeli discussed in a speech before the Oxford Diocesan 
Society (Nov. 25, 1864), the much vexed question as to the origin of man. " The question is 
1^19— Is a man an ape or an angel ? My Lord, I am on the side of the angels."— Innnor) 686. 
In " Tancred " the same question is discusscid in a similar manner. I'alkmg of the " Revela- 
tion of Chaos," by which I think the "Vestiges of Creation" is meant, Lord Beaconsfleld, 
with bright sarcasm, makes a young lady^ who is an esprit fort, thus describe the doctoine 
of evolution : " But what is most interestm^, is the way in which man has been developed. 
Tou know, all is development. The principle is perpetually going on. First, there was 
nothing ; then, there was something; then— I forget the next — ^I think there were shells; 
then fishes ; then we came. Let me see— did we come next ? Never mind that ; we came 
at last. And the next chan)^, then, will be something very superior to us— somelhine with 
wings. Ah 1 that's it ; we were fishes, and I believe we shall be crows 1" — Taner§a, new 
edition, 109. There are numberless other passages in Lord Beaoonsfield's writings and 
speeches which display the same vehement hostility as those lust quoted to a&eistto 
teaching. He appears to me to have the thoroughly Hebrew belief in the personal God of 
the Old Testament. 

2 Annual Register, evil. 86. S Tbid. 118. ' 
4 "I am," he said, "not in fovour of non-intervention ; because there is no such w<nd in 

the English language. But if you mean by that barbarism that you don't think it tat the 
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I haye now finished my smrey of Mr. Disraeli's action thronghout the many 
yeara in which he was leader of the Opposition, and the Liberal party was nudnly 
z^resented by Lord Pahnerston. I shall briefly siunmarise what I have written 
b^ saying that his policy was characterised by three leading principles : (1) No 
disinclination to embarrass the (royermnent when dealing wiw a foreign question 
of great difficulty ; (2) Hostility to anything like extensive Reform ; and (8) Con- 
stant adherence to the Badical creed of peace, retrenchment, and internal reform. 
We approach a period when we shall see how far he wa» true in office to those 
principles he had so strenuously and persistently advocated during his many 
years of opposition. 

The death of Lord Pahnerston, in 1865, led to the Premiership of Earl Bussell, 
and the assumption by Mr. Qladstone of the post of leader of the House of 
Commons. The new Ministers had not long been in power when, true to their 
traditions, they determined to bring in a Beform Bill The measure introduced 
by them was of a very moderate character indeed. While it reduced the county 
£renchise to £14, it lowered that in the towns to £7. The reader will remember 
that the bill introduced by the Conservative Ministry in 1859 reduced the county 
franchise to £10, while the bill of Lord John Bussell, iniaroduced in the year 
following, lowerecl the county franchise to £10 and the borough franchise to £6. 
In other words, the Beform Bill of 1866 proposed a highw franchise for the counties 
than that proposed by Mr. Disraeli himself in 1859 ; and a higher, both as regards 
the counties and the boroughs, than the bill brought in by Lord John Bussell in 
1860. There was, therefore, everyreason to hope that this bill would pass easily 
through the House of Commons. However, the Parliament which had been elected 
under the auspices of Lord Pahnerston, though containing a Liberal majority, 
consisted of Liberals rather of the Whig type than of the more advanced school. 
The result was that a combination of parties was made against the measure, the 
anti-reforming Liberals joining with the Conservatives. 

Shortly after the introduction of the measure. Earl Grosvenor gave notice of an 
amendment, the effect of which was that the House would not d^ with the ques- 
tion of the franchise until the Government told them what they were afterwards 
prepared to do on the question of the redistribution of seats. The bill was brought 
on lor second reading on the 12th of April ; Earl Grosvenor moved his amendment, 
and a debate ensued which extended over eight nights. It was ^ on the last night 
of the debate, and immediately before Mr. Gladstone rose to reply, that Mr. 
Disraeli expressed his opinions upon the BilL The speech had the same charac- 
teristics which I have noted in nearly all those on the question of Beform which 

interest of England that England, under any drcumstances, should meddle with the affaini 
of other countries, I am equally opposed to tiiat view. There are occasions when the honour 
and interests of England may authorise an interference ; but I think it requires an unmis- 
takable expression of feeling on the part of the nation before you can determine that its 
h<Hiour is concerned, and it requires on the part of the Minister great sagacity, great know- 
ledge, and the possession of the highest qualities of a public man, before he can decide even 
that the interests of England are concerned in each case."— JSudt« Herald, July 15, 1865. 
"lam myself," he proceeded, "in favour of a Conservative foreign policy, a policy which 
beeves that the tranquility of the world is the interest of England, that peace is the normal 
man, and that in the tranqmlity of the world the state of best (sic) objects of English ambition 
may be legitimately obtained. I do not tlidnk it is the duty or interest of England to ally 
itself with the revolutionary party of liie world. If you do, I don't see how you can avoid 
war ; but if you hold to the great principle of a Conservative foreign policy> you nave a greats 
chance of avoiding it. I look on the power of England as a moderatmg and mediating power; 
and if war occurs m the world it is the business of England by her counsels, to prevent it if 
possible, and if she fails in that, to shorten its duration and soften its acerbity." — Ibid. 
And then he made the following remarkable declaration : ''Since I have been in Parliament 
— now twenty-seven years— there has only occurred one occasion on which war was justifiable 
on our part, and even then it was a war which we could not enter on without hesitation, 
bat still it was a war necessary for tiie interests of the world. That was the Crimean war, 
and on that ground I supported it. I have seen no cause since for the warlike interference 
of England in the afFairs of Europe or America. I think it is a fair boast for a GovemmenJi 
tf they can show that they have maintained the country at peace. But I am bound to say 
ibat uiat allegation on the part of the present Government cannot be sustained."— J&uf. j^ 
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Mr. Disraeli had ddivered in previous years. He guarded himself from deolaratioDs 
which would preclude him from ever dealing with the question, but at the same 
time invented reasons for professing to believe that the Dill before the House did 
not deal satisfactorily with the subject. Notwithstanding -Qie mystery in which 
he endeavoured to involve his meanine, there are several passages which clearly 
show that his main objection to the bul was, that under it too laige a proportion 
of the working-classes would be admitted to the^/ranchise.^ 

The amendment of Earl Grosvenor was lost by a majority of five, 318 to 318. 
On 7th May, Mr. Gladstone, yielding to the objections of the House, brought in 
his Redistribution Bill. This measure was carried on the 14th, and then both it 
and the Franchise Bill were amalgamated. The two bills struggled on for Botae 
tune with varying fortunes, but on June 18th an amendment of Lord Dunkellin, 
makine the quaUfication dependent, not on rental, but on rating value, wa0 
carried bv 315 to 304. Earl Bussell and Mr. Gladstone resigned, and Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli once more took the reins of Grovemment. 

The gigantic and, to some extent, dangerous agitation in favour of Reform 
which followed the fall of the Gladstone (^vemment, induced some members of 
the Derby Administration to come to the conclusion that the subject could no 
longer be shelved. Accordingly, when Parliament met, the Queen s speech was 
found to contain a para^aph announcing that the GU}vemment were about to 
deal with the question. This paragraph asked the House to discuss the proposals 
of the Ministiy ''in a Spirit of Moderation and mutual Forbearance," and 
trusted that the result would be the production of a measure " which, without 
unduly distiurbing the Balance of Political power, should freely extend the 
Elective Franchise." 

On 11th February, Mr. Disraeli explained to the House of Commons the mean- 
ing of these words, and the explanation at once amazed and amused the House. 

" Sir," said he, " the meaning that they " — ^the Ministers — " attribute to those 
words is that, under the circumstances in which the House finds itself, it was in 
our opinion expedient that Parliamentary Reform should no longer be a question 
which should decide the fate of Ministries." ^ 

These words, it is scarcely necessary to say, are utterly subversive of the 
principles upon which the Ministry hold office in a constitutionally governed 
country ; nor is it necessary to more than recall, in a word to the reader, that 
Lord B^EUK>nsfield himself has pointed out scores of times in his writings and 
speeches, that it is the duty of a Ministiy to propose a policy to the legislature, 
and to stand or fall by that policy. The question of Reform was the chief 
question which at this moment divided parties, and no Government had a right 
to hold office except on the condition of some proposal on that subject upon 
which they were ready to stake their existence. Besides, it was on this very 
question of Reform that Mr. Disraeli had just sucoeedea in overthrowing the 
Government of Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone. In the neat and laconic words 
of Punchy Mr. Disraeli's calm proposal was " Heads I win. Tails you lose." 

In the course of this speech Mr. Disraeli made several statements of an extra- 
ordinary but to us familiar character. As his Ministry was now dealing with the 

1 « The elements of the estate of the Commons must be numerous, and they must be 
ample, hi an age like this, but they mtut be choice. Our constituent body should be 
nmuerouB enough to be independent, wnd eeleet enough to be remontible?' — Hansard, 
dxxxiii. 97. After this, endeavouring to reconcile his opposition to the present reduotton 
of the flanchise with the expression of an opinion not unfavourable to a similar redudaon 
fai 1859, he endeavoured to show that a great change had come over public opinion shioe 
then. In his opinion, now, the men who formed " that impartial and intelligent opmion" of 
" the country thought " that, though they are desirous that the choicest members ci the 
working idasses shomd form a part— and no unimportant portion->of the estate of the 
Commons, theu recoil from and reject a groea aruL tndtscriminate redtUiHon of Ae 
/ranchi9e,**—Joid, 98-9. The reader will not be nnamused to find the did figment of Iha 
estate reappearing in Mr. Disraeli's speculations on the constitution of the House of 
Oommona 

s Hansard, 8 ?• dxxxv. Slfib 
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^estion of Reform, he found it necessary to prove — ^not that he and his 
party had changed their opinions upon the question— but that in all along 
opposixip^ Beform, thejr had been reallv in its fayour. In other words, he 
resorteo— this is a point to which I haye ah'eady referred — ^to exactly the 
same tactics as he employed when he came into office in .1852. Then he 
obtained power as a fnend of Protection and an enemy of Free Trade. Now 
he had obtained power as a friend of a restricted and an enemy of an extended 
franchise. But as in 1852 he endeavoured to show that while opposing Free 
Trade he was steadily supporting it, so he endeavoured to prove now that in 
opposing the extension of the franchise, he was really all the time in its favour. 
In workme out this strange thesis, he made the marvellous assertion that Beform 
had never Deen a party question, and he pledged himself to the assertion that 
Lord Derby, the late Duke of Kichmond, Lord George Bentinck, and others 
''came to the resolution that if Lord John Bussell gave up the Act of 1832, 
nothii^ would induce them to take up a position of oppoation to Parliamentary 
Beform ;" " and their course," added Mr. Disraeli, " has been consistent through- 
out. There never was a Bill brought forward on the subject of which tiie second 
reading was opposed by us." i 

With regard to the " resolutions " of Lord Derby and others, I confess I should 
much prefer to hear their own testimony to that of Mr. Disraeli : I pass, then, to 
Mr. Disraeli's assertions about his own conducl It is quite true that he did not 
oppose the second reading of the various Beform Bills, but the sug^stion that 
he did not obstruct the question of Beform is utterly and audaciously faJse. He 
did not oppose the second reading for two very good reasons : first, because he 
was iQ. a nopeless minority ; and, secondly, because there was quite enough of 
fsUBe Liberalism on the Treasury Bench, and on the other Libeo^ benches 
generally, to defeat the attempts of the different Ministries to deal with tho 
question. In point of fact, then, the reason why Mr. Disraeli and his friends 
had not opposed the second reading of these Beform Bills was not that he or his 
party did not wish them to be defeated, but that they thought it strategically 
better to allow the Bills to be defeated by the false sections of the Liberal party 
itself. Mr. Disraeli, to prove his case, should have shown that he and his party 
had resisted all temptations to defeat Beform which the divided state of the 
liberal party placed m their way. He should have shown that he and his party 
had not eagerly joined in every combination against Beform, and rejoiced over 
every succ^sive defeat of every successive measure for its Skdvancement And 
Mr. Disraeli personally should have done more. He should have been able to 
blot for ever words from his own mouth session after session, time after time^ 
against ai^ real extension of franchise, which are inscribed on the immutable 
tablets of Hansard. 

Mr. Disraeli wound up his ingenuous speech by ihe statement that he thought 
the best plan for proceeding with the subject was by resolution, and he invited 
the House to co-operate witii him in passing these resolutions, in terms as 'umble 
as could have been employed by Vnsih. Heap himself. ^ When we contrast the 
almost cringing demeanour of Lord Beaconsfield to Parliament when he was in a 
minority with the contempt he afterwards displayed towards the same body when 
a large and stupid majority allowed him to play the dictator, we have another 

1 Ibid. 223. 

2 " And although we are not prepared in any way to shrink from the leading principles d 
the policy ib&t we hope may be sanctioned, we still believe that on a question of this 
pu-amount importance, if the House deigns to oo-operate with us and come into council 
with us, many suggestions of great value will be made which may odd to the fulness and 
completion of the consmnmation. I can onl^ say on the part of my Colleagues that those 
suggestions will be received not merely with candour, but, if found to deserve the 
acceptance of the House and appear for the public advantage, they will be accepted with- 
gratitude.*' — Hansard^ 3 S. cbmcv. 241. Immediately afterwards he says: "We shall 
enter into the Committee and avail ourselves of all that the learning, the genius, the 
experience of the House can suggest for the solution of this question ; and to all we shall 
irive a cordial and a candid deference.'*— /&u2. 242. 
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proof of the fact that those who in adversity are the most abject, are in prosperity 
the most insolent 

When the resolutions were put on the table, they were found to be of the most 
yague and abstract character. The first, for instance, confined itself to tha- 
elementary assertion that the number of electors for boroughs and towns in 
•Rngian/1 and Wides ought to be increased. February 26 was the day fixed for the 
consideration of these Resolutions-; but when that day arriyed. Mr. Disraeli mado 
an extraordinary change of front: in place of proposing the Resolutions, he. 
proceeded to detail to the House the outlines of a BiU. This, of course, waa- 
altogether different from his original plan, which was that the resolutions should; 
be passed first, and a Bill after. Obviously, if a Bill were prepared by the 
Qovemment, the Resolutions were unnecessai^. For instance, one of the pro- 
posals of the new Bill waSi that the franchise in the towns should be reduced to a 
£6 rating qualification. That single proposal immediately disposed of no less 
than the first four of the Resolutions. A j£6 rating franchise increased the 
electorate, and therefore disposed of the first Resolution, which laid down the 
abstract proposition that the number of the el^tors ought to be increased ; it 
lowered the qualification, and therefore disposed of the second Resolution, which, 
simply stated that the qualifying value should be reduced ; it was founded on the 
principal of rating, and therefore disposed of the fourth Resolution, which simply 
afi&rmed that the qualification should be based on rating : and it disposed of the 
third Resolution, which stated that the alterations made in the franchise should 
,not give any class a predominating influence, becaviie Mr. Disradi would have- 
doubtless contended tnat such would have been the effect of his proposaL In the 
face uf those facts it was monstrously absurd to proceed simult^eously with the 
Resolutions and the Bill This was pointed out by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Xowe^. 
and Mr. Bright in succession. But Mr. Disraeli had carefully avoided givii^ any 
indication in his introductory speech as to what he intended to do with hu^ 
Resolutions. Mr. Walpole was. therefore, allowed to say that the withdrawal of 
the Resolutions would be an "utter mistake." ^ When, however, it came to Mr. 
Disraeli's turn to make a replv, he threw Mr. Walpole and his own resolutions at 
the same time overboard, proiessing a mild desire to retain a few of them. This 
was, of course, a mere device for covering his retreat The veiy next day he 
announced the imconditional withdrawal of all the resolutions, including tnose 
he had professed on the previous day such an anxiety to preserve. He added the 
importsmt announcement that he would now set himself to the preparatioik 
of a Bill, and would introduce it in the course of the following eight or t^ days. 

We have now se^i two acts in the extraordinary drama to which Mr. Disraeli' 
was treating the country. We have seen it first proposed that the House of 
Commons imould proceea by Resolution; and this scheme having been quietiy 
dropped, the House is pronused a Reform Bill with a £6 rating franchise. In a 
few days more there was another and a stranger transformation. 

On March 4 Lord Derby announced in the House of Lords, and Mr. Disradi iot 
the House of Commons, me resignation of Lord Cranbome (now Lord Salisbury), 
Lord Carnarvon, and General JPeeL In the course of his explanation, Loid 
Derby stated that the Cabinet had had before them two sche^nes for dealing with 
the franchise— the one making a smaller and the other a lai^ger extension of the 
franchise. The former scheme — ^the £6 rating proposal— was adopted in deference 
to the objections of those three colleagues ; but the Government had determined 
to recur to their original scheme, which had met the approval of the majority of 
the Cabinet, and those three Ministers had, as a consequence, resigned. ' 

Lord Derby was not very explicit as to what was the nature of the original 
scheme, to which his Government had recurred. It was soon, however, known 
that it was Household Suffrage, modified by certain compensations ; and the point 
on which Lord Derby split with his three colleagues was as to the value of these 
compensations.' In the opinion of the Premier they were real ; in that of hiS' 
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ooUei^es ihey were Talueless.^ I must ask the reader to pay particular attention 
to this last point. Its importance is manifest. The Bui Drought in by Lord 
Derby was a moderate or an extreme one, according to whether Lis jud^ent or 
Aat of his former colleagues was correct as to these compensations. This will be 
W^ more clearly when I describe what the proposed compensations were. 

Thus, then, we hare another extraordinary transformation in the plans of the 
Goyemment. The £6 Bating Bill, which had taken the place of ihe abandoned 
Resolutions, is now itself abandoned. That Bill, as Mr. Gladstone pungently put* 
It afterwards "was bom and died on Monday evening, 25th of February." ^ 

Mr. Disraeli gave the House of Conmions two expositions of the Ministerial 
change. In the first, he merely said a few formal words, in which nothing osdls 
for conoment except the fact that he e:q>ressed regret for-tiie loss of but one of hi& 
three colleagues : and that colleague was not Lord Cranbome (now Marquis of 
Salisbury), nor the Earl of Carnarvon. This was on March 4. 

On March 5, the day following, he entered into the second and more detailed 
history of the reasons why the j£6 Bating Bill had been abandoned. Th» 
explanation he gave, the reader will be prepared to know, was rather strange, 
and did not well bear the examination to which it was afterwards subjected. Ther 
reasons for abandoning the Bill, he said, were three. FirsiL Lord Derby and 
he had learned that the Bill was not acceptable to the House of Commons 
generally. But how, in the face of the fact that the Bill had not even been 

frinted, did Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli learn that it was not acceptable to the 
[ouse of Conmions generally? The second reason was that the Bill was found to 
be particularly objectionable to the Tory party. But as they, any more than the 
Liberals, had not had the opportunity of seeing the Bill in print, it was hard to 
understand how they could have so readily condemned the measure; and would 
they have found a £6 Bating Bill objectionable if they knew that it was the 
alternative of a Bill founded on a household franchise? Finally, the third reason 
which Mr. Disraeli offered was that the Ministry had been informed that at a 
meeting in Mr. Gladstone's house the Liberal party had agreed to accept no Bill 
which did not reduce the franchise to a £5 rating ; put this reason was even worse 
tban the other two. As Mr. Gladstone afterwaras stated, no such resolution had 
been adopted by the Liberals at the meeting alluded to ; and in fact the questioa 
of a £5 rating had practically not been referred to at alL^ 

And thus we see that this explanation of a revolutionary change in the plan of 
a Ministry in dealing with a question so great as the representation of the people- 
was justified by reasons of which two were open to considerable doubt, and the- 
third was basea on a rumour that turned out to be completely unfounded 1 

On May 18, Mr. Disraeli laid before the House the great and final measure of 
the Government. Its main and essential feature was tlmt it gave a vote to every* 
body in England and Wales who was the occupier of a house. In other worcb, 

1 Lord Oanuurvon declared the compensations in practice " Uhiaory."— Ibid. 1290. Qeneral 
Peel said that "a security as a security is of no use whatever."— i&id. 1347. "The idea," 
■aid Lord Cranbome, " . . was to give an enfranchisement with a certain compensation- 
or counterpoise. . • .On the Sunday evening I came to the conclusion that . . . 
the figures . . . would scarcely operate, practically otherwise than as a household. 
nfEiage."— J&id. 1349. 

SJ&U2. 1354. 

s This statement about the meeting at Mr. Gladstone's was at once received by the Oppo- 
rition with cries of "No, no 1" Mr. Disraeli endeavoured to retrieve his position by saying 
that that was the information which had reached him and his colleagues. " ProlMibly," he 
went on to say, "it was not aocunte, uid much of the information that reaches you about 
«8 is equally unauthentic."— £fafward, clxxxv. 1343. Mr. Gladstone gave a very cruidiing 
TCjoinder to this attempt of Mri Disraeli to escape from his difficulty: "The right hon. 
Gentleman says that if he has received inaccurate information, we also are subject to the. 
Hke misfortune. That may be so, but the difference is this— we do not found our statements 
in Parliament upon it, nor do we, upon inaccurate information, base decisions ot vital conse*- 
qnence in matters of public polipy. . . . ,**—lbid. 1364. 
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tbe cliief spokesman of the Tory party, which had always opposed a reduction of 
the franchise, reduced it to an extent infinitely beyond any contemplated by even 
the most Liberal Ministry that had yet been in office. To this stupendous deser- 
tion of principle it is only necessary to point ; comment would only^weakea the 
effect of the mere statement of fact. Nor need I more than make a passing 
observation on the essential difference between this surrender of principle oy Mr. 
Disraeli, and that surrender of principle by Peel in 1846, on the denimciation of 
which Lord Beaconsfield laid the foundation of his future greatness. It was not, 
as Mr. Disraeli himself was careful to inform the House, — ^it was not upon the 
question of Free Trade and Protection, pure and simple, that Peel had succeeded 
in ousting Lord John Russell from office. The Com Law and, the Tariff of 1842 
went almost as far in a Free-Trade direction as Russell would have been willing 
at that period to adyance. In Mr. Disraeli's case, on the contrary, he had suc- 
ceeded to office distinctly on this question of the. franchise.^ And, again, Peel's 
surrender of Protection was deferred for five yearsaf ter his rise to powe^ and did 
not take place on the very morrow of the day on which he had succeeded in over- 
throwing a Free-Trade Ministry. Mr. Disraeli's proposal of a revolutionary 
' reduction in the franchise, on the contrary, followed, without the interval of evea 
a single session, on his defeat of a Ministry which proposed a moderate reductioa 
of the franchise. On every occasion up to 1874, on which Lord Beaconsfield 
attained power, he was guilty of a completer and more sudden act of tergiversation 
than that of the Minister whom he had denoimced and dethroned. 

I have said that the main proposal in Mr. Disraeli's Bill was that there should be 
household suffrage. He saddled this proposal, however, with conditions which, 
if retained, would have to a considerable extent destroyed its effect. To those 
conditions I call particular attention. They are the compensations which did in 
the opinion of Lord Derby, and did not in that of Lords Cztinbome and Carnarvon, 
and General Peel, so neutralise the basis of household suffrage as to make the 
measure moderate, in place of extreme. Moreover, these conditions, the reader 
will find, are not merely qualifying features of the Bill, but are part and parcel 
of the Bill itsell 

One of the provisions of the measure was dual voting. There were also, in 
addition to the household franchise, a number of what are called " fancy fran- 
chises." For instance, everybody who paid 20s. yearly^ in dir^ taxation was 
entitled to a vote; so was any person whe had £50 in the funds or a savings 
bank; 3 and there was also an educational qualification.^ It will be seen at once 
how the clause upon dual voting would act. A householder who paid 20s. yearly 
in direct taxation would under the dual voting system have one vote as a house- 
holder and a second vote as paying this direct tax. In other words, as Mr. 
Gladstone put it afterwards, a person could purchase an additional vote at the 
expense of 20& yearly.* 

But ridiculous as was this proposal of dual voting, and liable as it was to pro- 
duce the most extraordinary mjustices in operation, there was another provision 
of the Bill which was even more ridiculous, and which would have produced more 
nnjust and absurd consequences. In the course of his speech Mr. Disraeli made 
the statement that in the previous session the House of Commons " asserted a 
principle with regsurd to the borough franchise;"'^ or, as he put it a few moments 

* 

1 Hansard, dxxxvi. 17. *Ibid, 9 Ibid. IS. 

*lbid. 41-2. "But," said Mr. Gladstone, "when the riffht hon. Gentleman proposes a 
franchise not only for income tax, but for assessed taxes, I declare, and I will show— and 
not I alone, but all who take the pains to consider the subject— that the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman is simply equivalent to a proclamation to every man witii a purse in 
hte pocket that he may make votes' on any scale he pleases for 20b. a year. A man who 
<d)Ooses to dab a little hair-powder on his head is liable to pay 2Ss. a year. A man who 
ohooses to pay the servants' tax may have the vote. A man wno chooses to hand abouL not 
the body, but the property of a miserable three-legged jade may quality 865 persons with a 
single horse that may not perhaps have cost him £8." 

9Ibid.9. 
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aftarwaTds, "a great deeimon was arriyed at by the unerring instinct of the 
House. "1 This gi^t decision, arrived at by the "unerring instinct" of the 
House, Hi. Disraeli described to be that a rote should be granted to those only 
who were rated to the poor, and who themselves paid their rates. ^ 

Now what will the reader think when he finds that this great decision, arrived 
«t by the "unerring instinct" of the House, had not been arrived at by the 
House at an? The allusion of Mr. Disraeli evidently was to the amendment of 
Lord Dunkellin, the canying of which by a majority of eleven had overthrown the 
BuBsell Ministry. But what was the nature of that amendment I It was not that a 
nan should be rated to the poor and should himself pay his rates. It was that 
the qualification to the vote snould depend on the rating, and not the rental value 
of a house ; taking no notice whatever of the fact whether the occupant himself 
was rated, or himself paid his rates. > And^ moreover, Mr. Gladstone had pointed 
out, in the course of the debate iii the previous session on this amendment of Lord 
Dunkallin's, the limits of its effect. He had said that if tiie amendment were to 
mean that tiie occupant should be rated to the poor, and pay his rates himself, it 
would require enlargement. As it stood, however, it simply made the fnmchise 
dependent on the rateable and not the rental value of the house. ^ 

I have now shown how utterly incorrect Mr. Disraeli was in putting forward a 
decision of the House of Commons as giving authority for his propoud. Let us 
iu>w see what the effect of his proposal would be. His proposition was that 
nobody^ should have a vote unless ne himself were rated for tne poor, and he him- 
jMilf paid the rates. According to Mr. Disraeli himself, the effect would be to 
disfranchise nearly five-sevenths of the householders of England, b And so a 
measure which professed to give a vote to all the householders of England, came, by 
iliis rating regulation, to give it to less than one-third of them. Here is how Mr. 
Disraeli's proposal produced such an extraordinary result. In a lai^e number of 
boroufi;hs, the rates were paid, not by the tenant, but by the landlord This mode 
of collection was establisned by a statute known as the Small Tenements Act. 
The reason of this enactment was the obvious one that the collection of rates from 
the many and generally speaking poor tenants would have been a much more 
expensive process than their collection from the single and inmost cases wealthier 
landlord. The i^tii^ which the landlord paid was of course added to the rent 
which he charged. The Small Tenements Act applied, according to Mr. Disraeli 
himself, to fifty-eight boroughs entirely, and to portions of ninety more.' The 
householder who thus paid his rates, not personally, but indirectly through his 

iJMtilO. ilbid, 

Sibid. 29-80.' "And the right hon. Gentleman," said Mr. Gladstone, "says that last 
■ smnmer the House of Commons, by its unerring' instinct, and without knowing^ it, 
established this great principle of rating. And how did it establish it? . . . WhT« 
Sir, the right hon. Gtontleman says it was done by adopting the Motion made by my noble 
Friend the Member for Galway (Lord Dunkellin), the ^ect of which was that the basis of 
the franchise was to be found in admitting to the constituencies only men who were rated 
to the relief of the poor and who paid their rates." These are the two columns of the Con- 
stitution,'* said Mr. Gladstone, " and these two columns were built up on the night when 
nqr noble Friend succeeded in defeating the measure of the Government. Well, Sir, I go 
Mok to the Motion of my noble Friend the Member for Galway, and I a£Brm that it had no 
more to do with either the one or the otlier of those columns of the Constitution than chalk has 
to do with cheese. The Motion of the noble Member for Galwav simply provided that the 
pecuniaiy measure of the franchise should be founded upon rateable value instead of gross 
•estimated rentaL It was perfectly inc^erent, as feur as that motion was concerned, 
whether a man were rated or not, and whether he paid his rates or not ; and under tile 
terms of the Motion of the noble Lord I would undertake to get rid oompletely of all 
\penatal liability to rating and obligation to pay rates." 

4/5t({.80. 

s Ibid. 11-19. His calealation was that there were 287,000 persons rated and paid their 
<fates; those would receive votes; whUe 486,000 householders, not paying their rates 
'^personally, would not. 

. •iMd.12. 
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landlord, came to be known as the compound householder. Mr. Dumeli's proposal^ 

gave tile vote to the householder who paid directly; it took it away from the 
ousehplder who paid the rate through his landlord. In other words, it disfran* 
chised all the compound householders in England and Wales! And as this 
proposal came to be more thoroughly sifted in its details, it was found to inyolve- 
consequences even more monstrously absurd. It was shown afterwards that, 
owing to local Acts, the registration of compound occupiers varied in parishes- 
even side by side with each other. Thua, to take the remarkable instance pointed- 
out by Mr. Gladstone, 5,781 compound householders were placed on the parliamen- 
taiy registry in the biorouf h of Lambeth, while in the neighbouring Parish of St. 
Giles, only five compound nouseholders out of ^921 tenements, at and above £10- 
rentaJ, wero on the registry. ^ And thus Mr. Disraeli's proposal would have the 
effect of ^ving five householders a vote in St. Giles, Camberwell, and nearly 6,000' 
a vote in Lambeth. There wero manv other strange rosults involved in connection 
witii Mr. Disradi's extraordinary bill, which I cannot stop to go Into. Let me 
pass on to Mr.. Disraeli's proposal for dealing with the question of the county 
rraQchise. In approaching tms question he mid also beforo him a great decisioii. 
to wMch the ** unerring instinct " of the House had led it in the previous session. 
While Lord DimkelUn s amendment in favour of rating against rental value in 
boroughs had been carried, a similar amendment, proposed by Sir Bainald- 
Enightley, in favour of rating instead of a rental value in the counties, had been 
rejected. Mr. Disraeli, who found one great decision arrived at by the ** uner- 
ring instinct" of the House as sacredly binding, treated the second great decision, 
xnaae by the same "unerring instinct," as having no import^ce whatever. 
Accordingly, he threw overboard the vote of the House of Commons on the county 
franchise, and proposed a £15 franchise in coimties, founded on a rating value.* 

Mr. Gladstone, who rose immediatel^r after Mr. Disraeli, announced open war 
against the absurd and imiust restrictions with, which Mr. Disraeli sought to 
load his measure. To the dual vote, Mr. Gladstone would give his " impkicable 
hostilitv;"^ indeed, that proi>osal he described as "dead already;"^ and, the- 
other cnecks were dismissed with equally contemptuous disapproval. Mr. Glad* 
stone summarised their fate 'in a single significant word : they should, he said,. 



ds was assuredly a strange, not to say unprecedented announcement by the 
leader of an (^position with regard to a Government measure. It meant that^ 
the proposal of the Ministry was to be so utterljr transformed, as to be essentially 
different from its original shape ; and that tms was to be done in obedience to- 
the wishes of the party out of office. In other words, it was a complete reversal 
of the old constitutional doctrine that the party in power should^so represent 
the principles which the majority of the House of Commons approved. 

And the House of Commons recognized this strange revolution in the ordinary 
state of parliamentary affairs. Was Mr. Disraeli, tiie man in power, going tc>- 
resist or yield to those imperious demands of Mr. Gladstone, the man out of 
office I This was a point on which Lord Cranbome (now the Marquis of Salisbury)' 
was particularly anxious to be informed. As he justly said, the Bill as it now 
stood would be quite different from a Bill modified accordii^ to Mr. Gladstone's 
dictation. If modified as Mr. Gladstone demanded, the Bill would establish 

1 Ibid. S2-8. 

9 Ihid. 20-21. It almost takes one's breath away to read the audadoos misrepresentations 
in which Mr. Disraeli ventured to indulge in reference to this vote on the county frandiise. 
He described the vote as " brought on in a languid House," amid ominous cries of " Oh. . 
oh 1" from the Opposition. Then he substituted "in a veiy thin House." This provoked^ 
another burst of exclamatory scepticism, and accordingly Mr. Disraeli endeavoured to 
change his nound. ** It wu de<»aed, I grant, in a very fuU Home.** Hansard, dxxxvi. 
20. This, (n course, was the point at issue. Ilie importance of the decision of tne House 
obviously depended, not on the number of people who were present when the discussioob 
begun, but upon the number who voted. 

\ »JR>i(l.41. «jr&td.44. 9Ilid, 
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liousebold suffrage pure and simple ; and this was a proposition which Lord 
'Cranbome expected to see met by ''a£rm — I might almost say indignant 
^refosaL" " Just think for a moment/' went on his lordship, " of the figure they " 
— ^the Goyernment — ** would assume — ^the aspect they would wear in me eyes of 
their countnrmen, if, after all we did last year, tiiey became the instruments of 
engrafting household suffrage pure and simple upon the constitution of this 
eountry. 1 Lord Cranbome might have added, that, in addition to the general 
breach of principle which would be inyolved in such action by the Ministry, there 
would be the breach of a particular and recent engagement to himself and the 
two other gentlemen who had left the Ministry. They had been, as I have 
already remarked, pfiven distinctly to understand that the Ministry would stand 
by the checks, which would make household suffrage a restricted, instead of a 
revolutionary reduction of the franchise. 

I need not weary the reader with any details as to what followed. He by this 
time, probabl;^, is sufficiently familiar with Mr. Disraeli's line of ministerial con- 
-^duct to anticipate the result. He will not, therefore, be surprised to hear that 
Mr. Disraeli sacrificed practically every one of the checks upon household 
suffrage to which the Liberal party was opposed. The main principle of ^ Mx. 
Disraeli's Bill was that no householder shouldliave a vote who did not personally 
.pay his rates to the poor ; and the effect of this, as I have shown, would be to 
•practically disfranchise the whole body of compound householders. An amend- 
ment was proposed by Mr. Hodgkinson, which provided that the occupier, in 
future, insteact of the landlord, i^ould be rated for personal rates. The amend- 
ment, in other words, by abolishing the arrangement oy which the landlord paid 
the rates in place of the occupier, abolished what was called the compoimd 
householder, and, as a consequence, the compound householder's disfranchise- 
ments To the amazement of all sides of the House, Mr. Disraeli gave his 
"cordial acquiescence " ^ to this revolutionary change in his measure, and, 
indeed, was so eager in his welcome, of the amendment that he proposed to 
accept it almost without further discussion. Lord Cranbome, however, strongly 
protested against " a change which involves the certain admission, instead of the 
contingent and doubtful admission, of some 500,000 people to the franchise," 
" witiiout giving to the House and the country more than three hours at least to 
think over the iteration proposed." ^ Mr. Disraeli consented, in answer to this 
vigorous protest, to postpone the final settiement of the point ; but he ultimately 
accepted Mr. Hodgkmson's proposal, slightly varied in unimportant details. 

Tlie dual vote was abandoned even more readily, and Mr. Gladstone's state- 
ment that it was dead the very evening it was bom, turned out correct : the 
filial vote was surrendered before the bill was read a second time, Mr. Disraeli 
pronoimcing its epitaph with the calm observation that he had hoped that some 
stray philosopher would have risen to say something in its behalf, and '^lent 
-dignity to our forlorn position."* Again^ Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens proposed a 
Tesolution establishing the lodger fr^chisa This was a proposal at utter 
variance with what Mr. Disraeli stated was the central principle of his Bill, — 
the great principle which the House, with "imerring instinct," had arrived at in 
the previous session, and which Mr. Disraeli felt bound to follow in his new BiU. 
Mr. Disraeli insisted that nobody should have a vote unless he was rated to the 
poor and paid his rates. But the lodger, it is scarcely necessary to point out, is 
not rated to the poor, and does not pay ms rates. Mr. Disraeli, notwithstanding, 
accepted Mr. M Cullagh Torrens' proposal, and promised himself to bring in a 
clause embodying it. He lowered the coimtjr quahfication from £15 to £12. He 
abandoned the two fancy franchises — the educational and the pecuniary — without 
even going to a division. He abandoned the clause allowing the use of voting 
papers, although he declared it ''founded on truth and justice;" and he 
.abandoned the proposal to join the University of Durham with that of London in 
electing a member. Finally, after he had strongly condemned and. succeeded in 

li»ta.84-6. aJMcf. dxxxvii. 725. 8 i&id. 766. 4i6W.clxxxvL 663. 
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defeating the motion of Mr. Laing,' to give a third member to towns with over 
150,000 inhabitants, Mr. Disraeli accepted the ahnost identical proposition to 
give an additional member to Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, althoup^h 
he had allowed a subordinate to vehemently denounce the proposal in an earlier 
part of the evening. ^ 

On "tiie third reading, this successive surrender, one after another, of the prin* 
ciples -of the Bill, imtil it became utterly transformed from its original shape, was 
sharply attackea by Lord Chranbome. The noble Lord pointed out^ that every 
single one of the alterations demanded by Mr. Gladstone in the bill hadbeeu 
made; denounced this acceptance of a democratic measure by men who had; 
always professed to be the opponents of democracy ; and in a fine peroration^, 
described Mr. Disraeli's conduct as " a policy of le^rdemain," and as mvolving a 
political betrayal which had no parallel in our parhamentaiy annals. ^^ 

1 " I believe/' said Mr. Disraeli, <Ubat the tendency of our modem civilization is raider 
to reduce than to increase the number of representatives of laige towns."— J&id. clxxxviL 
1960. Beferring) to the particular case of Manchester, he said, " I believe that two Members 
for Manchester will do their business much better than a larger number."— i&i(2. 1959. 

2 Mr. Adderley (now Lord Norton), speaking on the part of the Gkyvemment on this ques- 
tion, said that "if they accepted the principle involved in this clause, they would adopt a 
total innovation upon an old-established principle of our representation. . : . It was 
the introduction of the American principle of representation by numbers, and an abandon- 
ment of the English principle of representation of places. . . . The new principle would 
degrade the functions of the Members of that House. . . .**—Ibid. dzzzviii. 814. It 
would "turn the Members themselves into mere counters, and degrade the principle of a 
deliberate a8sembly."-^i&u2. 817. 

8 1 append some of the principal passages from this vigorous speech. "I see with enor- 
mous astonishment that the passing of this Bill is c^ken of as a Conservative triumph. 
... I wish to know whether this Bill, as is generally supposed, is exclusively the 
offspring of the Government, or whether tho right hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Lancashire (Mr. Gladstone) has not had something to do with it. If he has, it follows asooi 
indisputable axiom that it cannot be a Conservative triumph. Now, I heard the demands 
which the right hon. Gentleman the Member for South Lancashire made on tiie second 
readily of the Bill ; most of the Members on this side of the house who heard the speech 
made by the xight'hon. Gentleman on that occasion thought t^t it was imperious in its tone» 
and I do not deny that there was a stringency in the btng^uage employed, which could <Hily 
have been justified by the character of those to whom it was addressed. Imperious language 
can only be justified by the obsequiousness with which it is obeyed. Now, I have sketdied 
lightly the demands inade on that occasion by the right hon. Gmtleman. They are ten in 
number :— First, he demanded the lodger f randiise. Well, the lodger franchise has been 

given. Secondly, and this is the only doubtful one, provisions to prevent tra^Sc in votes. 
VLcb. provisions, however, are to be contained in another BiU, ... . Tile right hon. 
Gentleman next demanded the abolition of obnoxious distinctions between compounders 
and non-compounders. Not only have those obnoxious distinctions been abolished, but all 
distinctions whatever have disappeared. The fourth demand of the rk^ht hoo. Gentleman 
was that the taxing franchise should be omitted. It has been omitted. Fifthly, that the 
dual vote should be omitted. It has been omitted. Sixthly, that the redistribution of seats 
must be considerably enlarged. It has been enlajwed full 60 per cent. Seventhly, that the 
county franchise must be r^uced. It has been reduced to something like the point at whidi 
it stood in the proposal of last year. Eighthly, that the voting papers must be omitted. 
To my extreme regret, the voting papers have been omitted. The last two demands were 
that the educati(mal and savings banks franchises should be omitted. . . . Ihecampa^ 
which we are now concluding, the battle which you (the Opposition) have now won, wss 
begun in the year 1852, when Lord Derby declared himself the bulwark against the advance 
of democracy. From that time forward his party took their tone, on all occasions, from 
their Leader's jdeclaration. It was the natural attitude which they should assume, the con- 
sistent course which they should pursue on every occasion, that they should struggle to 
resist any further encroachments u^n the limits prescribed by the Act <rf 1882. In the 
year 1869, after resisting time after time the proposEJs of the hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Baines) and other hon. Members, they brought forward a Bill with the avowed intention of 
withstandii^ any further inroad upon the borough constituency. In the year 1860 they 
strenuously exposed the proposal of Lord Palmecston to the same effect. And so it went^n; 
and this is the end of it— this is the ignominious conclusion— that Lord Derby's Government 
•^theTory Government— the Government of those Statesmen who prompted and eooouiagod 
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I need not panse to quote the speeches of some other Conservative members 
who porotested a^;ainst the betrayal by a Conservatiye Government of Conservative 
principileB ; nor necid I make any f mrther reference to Mr. Disraeli's reply than 
that he repeated some of his most notoriously inaccurate statements, and that, 
in fact, he ** brazened" the thing out Suffice it to quote as a specimen the one 
statement that this revolutionary measure of Beform embodied ''the chief prin- 
caples of the policy which we " — ^the Conservative leaders — ''have professed, and 
uat we have always advocated. " ^ 

After Parliament had s^xurated, the country was treated to another lengthy 
and elaborate explanation of Mr. Disraeli's action. On October 29 he was enter* 
tained at a banquet in Edinburgh. What I have already written spares me the 
necessity of entering into any&ing like a detailed reference to the remarkable 
oration he delivered on that occasion. I have quoted in an early part of this 
book one of its leading passages, the main effect of which was that the Tory 
party would be foolish m leaving to the Liberals the sole right of dealing with the 

Saestion of Beform. I have shown how utterly at variance the opinions laid 
own in that passage are with the conduct of Mr. DisraeU when he found it 



that steadftet redstance-HShould in the end have proposed a diange far more sweeping and 
extensive than any man had before sabmitted to the House of Commons. Of all the 6trange 
and mysterious marvels which we have seen in the 'course of the present Session, the one 
which has been to me the most strange is that the right hon. Qentteman the Ghaneellor of 
the Exchequer should have in this House and elsewhere denied that he and his party have 
changed l£eir opinions. Why, Sir, when I remember last year . . . when I remember 
what we all consulted together about last year, what we all desired together to do, what we 
were urged to do by our Leaders, what was the watchword between man and man, and when 
we all met together what was the common object which we all agreed in promoting, I am 
anuprised that, after so short an interval of time has elapsed, they venture to say that they 
have not changed their opinions. I can only say that I was closely acquainted with the 
movements of last year, and I heard all the ejuiortations which were addressed to us . . . 
and when such a stotement is made I feel bound in my own defence to relieve myself from 
the charge of seeming factiousness, by making this statement, that never, from the b^inning 
to the end of this camni»gn, was a word hinted thait could lead us to believe that Lord Derby 
and the Conservative Leaders would have brought in a measmre more extreme in the way of 
^franchisemeBt than the right hon. Gentleman the Member tot South Lancashire (Mr. 
Gladstone). If, as hetaeems sometimes to have intimated, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had an^ such scheme in his breast, I can only say that he covered it with an impenetrable 
veil— with a silence that was tmdoubtedly most judicious, because if the least hint had 
escaped him of what he intended to do, he never would have gained, on the 18th of June, 
that majority which placed him in power. . . After all, our theory of government is 
not that a certain number of Statesmen shoi^l place tiiemselves in office and do whatever 
the House of Commons bids them. Our theory of Government is, that on each side of the 
House, there should be men supporting definite opinions, and that what they have suppoVted 
in opposition they should adhere to in office; and that every one should know, from the 
foct of their being in office, that those particular opinions will be supported. If you reveiee 
that, and declikre that, no matter what a man has supported in opp^tion, the moment he 
cets into office it shall be open to him to reverse and repudiate It ^, you practically destroy 
HUBf whole basis on which our form of Government rests, and you make the House of Conmion» 
a'ttiere scrambling place for office. Tou practically banish all honourable men from the 
political arena, and you will find. In the long run, that the time will come when your States- 
men will become nothing but political adventurers ; and that professions oi o^Mnion will be 
looked upon as so many political manceuvres for the pun>08e of attaining office. ... I 
entreat hon. Geiitiemen opposite not to believe that my feelings on this subject are dictated 
riuply by my hostility to this particular measure, though I object to it most strongly, a» 
anb Hoose is aware. But, even if I took a oontrai^ view— if I deemed it to be most advan- 
tageous, I fltill should deeply regret that the position of the Executive should have been so 
degfaded as it has been in the present Session ; I should deeply regret to find that the House 
e( Ck>nunoBs has applatided a policy of legerdemain ; and I should, above all things, regret 
tiiat this great gift to the people— if gift you think it— should have been purchased at the 
«o«t ef a politiou betrayal which has no parallel in our Parliamentary annals, which strikes 
at the root of ail t^t mutual oonfidenco which is the very soul of our party Government, 
and on which only the strength and freedom of our representative institutions can be sub- 
telaed.'*-ffanwin{, 8 6. clxxxviU. 1527— 1539. 

iIHd, im. 
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•oonyenient to accuse Sir Bobext Peel of teigiversatioii, and so I mav let that part ot 
the speech drop. But there was another remaiicable passage which attracted a 
large amount of attention^ and with regard to which 2&. Disraeli played a 
ohiuucteristic trick. Descnbine his action with regard to his own party on this 
question of Reform, he s^d : ''I had to prepare the minds of Parliament and the 
country, to educate— if it be not too arrogant to use such a phrase — ^I had to 
educate our party^ for a laige party requires its attention, of course, to be called 
to questions of this charact^ with some d^;ree of pressure — ^I had to prepare the 
mind of ParUament and the counlay on this question of Reform." ^ 

The plain interpretation of this passage was that Mr. Disraeli had to lead his 
blind and benighted followers into paths which thOT^ did not expect In makiTig 
this arrogant boast of his own deceptiye powers, Sur. Disraeli was, as everybodj 
Icnew, describing with perfect truth the relations between himself and his 
followers. It was quite true that Mr. Disraeli had throughout his whole tenure 
of office as Conservative leader employed his arts in malnng his party abandon 
the hapless and senseless principles which he and they had prof essea in oppo- 
sition. When he came into power in 1852, his entire plan of action was designed 
to the purpose of malring his party, which was obstinately Protectionist^ adopt 



Free lirade ; and his means for accompHshing this end was to so mystify and 

rersreaUyth' 
Protection when they were actually adopting Free Trade : and similarly m 1^ 



confuse the issues as to make his f oUowers rei^ think Ihat they were 




after he had given voice for years to the hostility to any reduction of the franduse, 
which was the leading principle of his party, he emplo;^ed all his arts to make 
his party abandon their hostility to Reform by making out that household 
suffrage and hostility to Reform meant one and the same thing. 

Nevertheless, the countnr, naturally enough, was astonished at this burst of 
egotistic frankness ; and lu*. Disraeli found it necessary to make some departure 
from the amplenesses of confession into which the indiscretion of his triumph and 
his vanity had led him. Accordingly he produced an official copy of his speech, 
and in this official report the vain-glorious and significant " I " is toned down to 
the .softer and less candid "we." I have, however, taken the trouble to compare 
the roports of his speech which appeared in three Edinburgh papws on the day 
after its delivery and I find that m every si^le one of them — in the SeoUman, in 
the Edinburgh EvenvM Courant, and in the JSdinibwgh DaUy Review — ^the pasra^ 
stands with the ''I, and not with the ''we." I place in a note the passage in 
the speech as it appears in the Edinburgh papers, and as it afterwards app^oed 
in the official report published by Mr. Disraioh.' 

1 Scotvnant Oct 80, 1867. 

sThb Official Bitort. EDnsmnaaH Daily Revibw. 

"We had to pre^iore the mind of the "I had to prepare the mind of the country, 
country— to educate, if it be not arrogant to and to educate— if it be not arrogant to use 
use such a phrase— -to educate our party on such a phrase— to educate our party. It is a 
this subject of reform. It is a large party, large party, and requires its attention to be 
and its attention can only be obtained to the called to questions of this kind with iome 
consideration of a great question by the pressure." 
pressure which is secured by frequent dis- 

•cnssion."— 2%« ChaneeUor tifth» ExeKequer EDmBcxaH EvBimie CouBAar. 

inSeoUand,!!. " I had to prepare the mind of the country 

— ^to educate, if it be not too arrogant to use 
such a phrase— to educate our peurty, whidi 
is a large party, and of course requires its 
attention to be called to questions of this 
diaracter wiUi some pressure ; and I had to 
prepare the mind of Parliament and of the 
country in this question of Reform." 

I have already given the version of the Scotsman in the text. I am not sure whether the 
report in the Eveninjgf CourarU is an independent one : as it appears to have been an even- 
ing paper at this period— it is now published eveiy morning—it may have copied its report 
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I have not time to comment in detail on the winter session which took place in 
consequence of the Abyssinian expedition, and I pass on without &aj further 
delay to Feb. 17 (1868), when it became known that Lord Derby was seriously iU. 
On the 25th following Lord Derby resigned, and on the 26th it was announced 
that Mr. Disraeli had received from the Queen a letter stating that he had been 
selected as the successor to the Premiership. A curious incident was connected 
with this announcement of the Queen's intention. Her Majesty's secretary at 
that time was Greneral Grey, whom we knew long ago as Colonel Grey, and as a 
' -candidate for the representation of High Wycombe. It was the successful rival 
of his youth that was the bearer to Mr. Disraeli of the letter announcing his 
accession to the object of his lifelong ambition. ^ 

On February 27, Mr. Disraeli kissed hands on bis appointment, and two days 
afterwards he signalized his accession to office by appomting Lord Cairns as suc- 
cessor in the Chancellorship to Lord Chelmsford. Lord Chelmsford had been, 
as will be remembered, a bitter and obstinate enemy of the emancipation of the 
Jews ; and an impression was left that the new Premier had not dismissed his old 
and venerable colleague with as much courtesy as might have been expected. 

On March 5, Mr. Disraeli took his seat in the House of Commons for the first 

^ time as Premier. He made a very short speech, and there was nothing particu- 

larly definite in what he said. He could only state that his policy would be one 

of peace, but not of peace at any price; that it would be a liberal policy — ^a 

"truly liberal" jpolicy.^ 

He was not left long to enjoy the position he had gained. 

The affairs of Ireland haa now reached a point tmen it was no longer possible 
to leave them neglected. On Ma^rch 10, the late Mr. John Francis Magmre pro- 
posed the appointment of a committee to inquire into the condition of that 
country. Lord Mayo was put up on the part of the Government to enimciate 
the policy of the Ministry, and it was evident that the object was to stay the 
impending attack on the Irish Church, the Irish landlords, by a series of half 
measures. One of the proposals was very skilfully contrived. It was to give 
at the same time an increase of the Regium donum to the Presbyterians, and a 
charter to the Catholic University ; and, although on this point the Ministry were 
studiously vague, to bestow upon the Iri^ clergy a State subsidy. However, 
these proposals met with but very little favour. Mr. Bright, amongst others, 
described them as recalling the mountebank of Addison who offered to the 
country people pills that were very good against the earthquake.^ On March 16 
the debate was wound up by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli Mr. Gladstone 
gave it plainly to be understood that the Irish Church could no longer be allowed 
to exist, and that he and the Liberal party generally were prepared to carry 
through its disendowment and its disestablishment. Mr. Disraeli, in reply, 
endeavoured to explain away some of the ambiguous language of Lord Mayo, and 
announced his hostility to the proposed abolition of the Irish Church. He 
argued, among other things, that as the people of Ireland were a religious people, 
the Eoman Catholic majority, who formed five-sixths of the population, were 
extremely anxious to pay for the religious services of the remaining one-sixth. 
Perhaps the most remarkable part of his speech was that in which he referred to 
his address on Ireland in 1844, of which I have already given the reader a sketch, 
and to which I promised to return on a future occasion. In that speech, it will be 
remembered, Mr. Disraeli stated that the evils of Ireland were, among other 
things, "s, starving population^ an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church.*' 
As the proposals of Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal party were to help that starvisqg^ 
population, to deprive that absentee aristocracy of tneir right of robbing their 

■ ■■■ — 1^^ ■■ ■■■■^■M..ll. .■■■.■ ■■■■■ ^. _■ ■ ■ I ■■ ■■■■■■ P I ^^■^^■^By 

from one In a morning Journal. However, the agreement between the Scotsman and Daffy 
Review as to the use of the word " I/' while they disagree in some oth^ points— is soffidem; 
■evidence that it was the boastful first person singular, and not the more modest first person 
plural, that Mr. Disraeli really employed. 

1 The Ov)ly quoted in Irving, 661. 2 Irving, 664. » i&W; 666-7. 
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tenants, and to ^abolish that alien Churcli, there was no possible way thai^ 
Mr. Disraeli could reconcile with the speech of 1844 his present hostility to all 
those remedial measures. He endeavoured accordingly to get out of the matter 
by some irrelevant jokes, and some mystifying language, that, so far as they 
suggested anything at all, suggested what was palpably false. He declared 
that when he made the speech from which quotations had been made, it appeared 
to him that nobody would listen to it. ''It seemed to me" said Mr. Disraeli, 
*^ that I was pouring water upon sand, but it seems now that the water came from 
a golden goblet."^ 

I do not want to deny the skill and the grace with which Mr. Disraeli meets the* 
chai^ge, but I need scarcely point out to the reader that he utterly evades the real 
point at issue. The question was not of the largeness or the sm^lness of the 
audience by which Mr. DiEtraeli's words were heard, nor whether his words wer& 
met with approval or derision by those to whom they were addressed. The ques- 
tion was. Did he use the words? Did they represent his real opinions ? Aud if 
they did, how could he reconcile his expression of diametrically opposite principles 
at a subsequent period? Mr. Disraeli might, indeed, have shown himself consis- 
tent in one way, out that was a way it would not have been quite convenient for 
him to adopt. He could have said that when he made the speech in 1844 he had 
— as I thinx I have proved — ^lost all hope of gratifying his ambitious longings in 
the Conservative party of which Peel was the chiea, and, therefore, had thou^^ht 
it was high time for him to try his chance with the opposite side by preaclung' 
Liberal doctrines and praising Bussell, the Liberal leader. At the present moment 
the position was different He had stayed with the Tory party, had prospered, 
was now its chief, and accordingly, as it was his interest, or appeared to oe his 
interest, in 1844 to preach Liberal, so now it was his interest to preach Conserva- 
tive doctrines on the Irish question. Thus he was perfectly consistent. It was 
his interest to preach one thmg in 1844, and he preached it : it was his interest to 
preach the opposite doctrines in 1868, and he preached them. In this form of 
consistency Lord Beaconsfield is one of the most consistent statesmen tiiat ever 
Uved. 

But I have not quite done with this passage. Mr. Disraeli went on to say that 
if he wanted to vindicate the words quoted against him, there were many remarks 
which he "might legitimately make. ^ 

«I might remark, that speech was made before the change in locomotion, and 
the sale of a large portion of the soil of Ireland, which has established a resident 
proprietary instead of an absentee aristocracy:" > and then he decided that in 
Lis "conscience the sentiment of that speech was right. It may have been 
expressed with the heedless rhetoric which I suppose is the appanage of all who 
sit below the gangway ; but in my historical conscience, the sentiment of that 
speech was rightb " ^ Here Mr. Disraeli appears in the character of a manufacturer 
of a new kind of conscience. Such a novel production was certainly necessanr if 
one were to understand what was the particular kind of conscience of which Mr. 
Disraeli boasted the possession. A hi^rical conscience must be taken te mean a 
conscience to which a man can reconcile the preaching of opposite doctrines on 
the same state of circumstanoea Lord Beaconsfield has given us quite enough of 
that form of conscience. 

The counter-proposfJs of Mr. Disraeli through Lord Mayo died almost as soon 
as they were bom, and on the 2drd of March Mr. Gladstone gave notice .of his 
famous Besolutions^ on the Irish Church. Finding that defeat in the House of 
Conmions was inevitable, Mr. Disraeli At once set to work to rouse the spirit of 
bigotry which lies latent in the English people whenever the Church of Rome is 
flaunted in their face. Writing to the Earl of Dartmouth, he declared that the 
crisis was not in Ireland. " In m^ opinion," said he, "the crisis of England is^ 
rather at hand;"'' and in justification of this statement he said that there was a 
powerful party about to destroy "that sacred union between the CSiurch and State 

iHainard,8S. cxe,1790-9L ^IMd^VIVL illfid. ^IbiO, 8Irving,67a 
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which has hitherto been the chief means of our civilisation, and is the onl^ security 
for our religious liberty." ^ The Ministry met Mr. Gladstone's resolution by an 
amendment proposed by Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby), the effect of which was 
— ^not that the Irish Church should not be disestablished and disendowed, but — 
that any proi>osition tending to that result ought to be reserved for the decision - 
of a new Parliament. ^ Li other words, Mr. Disraeli was trying whether he could 
leave open to hunself a means of escape by which he could in time adopt the 
principles he was now opposing. A result f oUowed, very extraordinajy in ordinary 
constitutional circumstances, but very familiar in times when Mr. Disraeli held a 
seat of power and authority. From the Treasury Bench opinions were delivered 
which were directly contradictory of each other. To judge from the speech of 
one Minister, the defence of the Irish Church was necessai^ to the temi>oral, i£ 
not the eternal welfare of the British people, and was a position from which the 
Conservative party could never recede ; but while the House of Commons was 
stOl ringing with these words of lofty piety and heroic resolve, another Minister 
was standing up to hint that the Irish Cburch was not of so much importance after 
all, and that the Conservative party, if they were onlv left their good time, would 
deal with it quite as effectively as the best liberals or wildei^ Radicals could 
desira 

But the game did not succeed. It was seen that the fight must be a real stand« 
up contest; and Mr. Disraeli, in spite of all his subteriuge and tricks, Bad to 
definitely take up his position as the advocate of a principle in which he did not 
believe, and the mouthpiece of a bigotry which he heartily despised. 

Lord Cranbome (now Marquis of Salisbury) was one of the chief mediums of 
drag^ng Mr. Disraeli forth from the maze of equivoque and calculated contradic- 
tion in which he was endeavouring to hide himself. In the bitterness of a sincerity 
that had not yet fully submitted itself to the educating powers of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Lord Cranbome denounced the double game the Premier was playing; ^ and Mr. 
Lowe, who was also a very keen critic of Mr. Disraeli, described him as "the great 
Protestant champion" whose "experience of mankind had taught him to rely 
much on their gullibility." * 

ilbid. . ajn>id.671. 

3 " Therefore, while giving the right hon. Gentlemen credit for sincerity in the views they 
have expressed, I am utterly sceptical of their power to restrain their erratic Leader. And I 
am bound to say that tiie right hon. Gentleman will have language of his own which he can 
quote in support of whatever poUcy he may feel disposed to adopt ; for it is part of the poli- 
tical skill of the right hon. Gentleman to be able to refer to phrases of his own in favour of 
any course he may deem it advisable to take. For instance, if it should suit him to take the 
Protestant line, here is the Dartmouth letter ; should it suit him to take the opposite course, 
he can always refer to his speech of 1844, the spirit of which, as I heard him declare the other 
evening, is still right.**— JETarurard, 3 S. cxci. 686-7. Then, having referred to the tactics by 
which Mr. Disraeh had carried the Reform Bill in the previous session, Lord Cranbome pro- 
ceeded: " Here, again, we have the same phenomenon— an opinion steadily maintained by 
the Conservative party when out of office is changed when in office for the same plea for 
ddav and the same admission that considerable modification is required. What will be the 
result? If we are to Judge by what has happened before, the result will be that those 
Gentlemen from the Korth of Ireland who are especially anxious for the maintenance of the 
Established CSiurch in Ireland exactly as it is, will find tlfemselves much as we who were in 
favour of restricted borough suffrage were last year— th^ will probably find themselves voting 
very humbly next year in the wake of the right hon. Gentleman for the total disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish Church. ... I cannot help feeling that this is one 
of the Motions which, to use the expressive words of the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Osborne) are constructed on the principle of * cross-fishing' — ^that the motion is one which it 
is intended to fish on both sides of the House. It whispers to the Gksntlemen from the North 
of Ireland, ' Vote for me ; I am the champion of the Protestant Church. I am seeking for 
delay in order to secure your interests.' It whispers to oth^ hon. Gentlemen, ' Vote for me; 
I am educating my party, and the moment that the process is complete, aJl your wishes 
Shall be fulfilled.' . . . I do not pretend to predict the probable course of the right hon« 
Gentleman at the head of the Government. I should as soon undertake to tell you which 
way the weather>cock would point to-morrow."— ifrid. 538-9. 

4JWd.788. 
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On SOih March, the debate on Mr. Gladatone's Resolutions began ; and on 3rd 
Apri], Mr. Disraeli made his reply. He answered the heavy indictment of Lord 
Cranbome (now Lord Salisbuxy) with his characteristic evasion of the real^chai^, 
and with personal sarcasm. ^ But the conclusion of Ihis harangue was the part 
which excited most attention. Taking up the words of his letter to Lord Ihu*t- 
xnouthy Mr. Disraeli sounded still louder the horrid cry of ''No Popery." He 
announced the wondrous discovery that ** High Church Bitualists and the Irish 
followers of the Pope have been long in secret combination, and-xire now in open 
confederacy. "2 

When the House laughed at this wild attempt at playing the part of the 
oham^ion of the faith, Mr. Disraeli, as was his wont, went on to repeat the 
assertions, in which he himself did not believe, with louder emphasis of his 
belief than before. ** Yes," he said, " but it is a fact It is confessed by those 
who att^npted to prevent this combination, to mitigate the occurrence, to avoid 
the conjuncture which we always felt would be most dangerous to the country. 
. . . I am perfectly aware of the great difficulties that we have to encounter. 
I know the almost superhuman power of this combination. They have their 
haiid almost upon the realm of England. Under the guise of Liberalism, under 
the pretence of legislating in the spirit of the age, they are, as they think, about 
to seize upon the supreme auiliority of the realm. But this I can say, that so 
long as, by the favour of the Queen, I stand here, I. will oppose to the utmost of 
my ability the attempt they are maJung." ' 

After this splendid outburst, according to which, Mr. Gladstone, €uid those 
'who voted for the abolition of the Irish Church, meant to dethrone the Queen^ 
or somethii^ horrible of that kind, it is not surprising to find Mr. Disraeh 
declaring tl^t the policy of the right hon. Genueman would "change the 
character of this country. It will deprive the subjects of Her Majesty of "Some 
of their most precious privileges, and it will dangerously touch even the tenure 
of the Crown.^' * 

X will not repeat the disagreeable commentaries of the time as to the mental 
jcondition of Mr. Disraeli when he uttered these prophecies of darkest gloom. I 
wUl only point out this — ^that not a single one of the consequences, or anything 
like what he predicted from the abolition of the Irish Church, has occurred ; that 
the High Church Ritualists and the Roman Catholics are as far as ever from 

1 " Perhaps I ought to notice the remarks which were made hy the noble Lord the Member 
for Stamford. The noble Lord saw in this Amendment, of whioh I have given the House the 
plain history — I say the plain and true history — the noble Lord saw in uie language of the 
Amendment, great cause for mistrust and want of confidence. He saw immediately thatwe 
were about to betray the trust with which he deems us to be invested. The noble Lord is at 
no time wanting in imputing to us being, influenced by not the most amiable motives tlmt 
<9tn regulate the conduct of public men. I do not quarrel with the invective of the noble 
JLord. The noble Lord is a man of great talent, and he has vigour in his language. There 
is great vigour in his invective, and no want of vindictiveness. I admit that now speaking 
as a critic, and i)erhaps not an impartial one, I must say I think it wants finish. Consider^ 
tng that the noble Lord has studied the subject, and that he has written anonymous artides 
against me before and since I was his Colleafi^e — I do not know whether he wrote them when 
I was his' colleague— I think it might have been aooomplished more ad ungttem. There is 
one thing the noble Lord never pardons, and that is the passing of the Reform Act lastjrear. 
Sir, the only objection which I have to these attacks of the noble Loid is that they invari- 
ably produce an echo from the other side. That, it seems to me, is now almost a Parliamen- 
tary law. When the bark is heard from this side the right hon. Member for Calne ^r. 
Lowe]) emerges, I wiD not say from his cave, but, perhaps, from a more cynical habitation. 
He joins immediately in the diorus of reciprocal noligmty — 

* And hails with honid melody the moon.' ** 

^-Ihid, 900-901. Immediately after making this onslaught, Mr. IHsraeli declared that he 
was only acting thus in self-defence. *' I have never attacked any one in my life"— ^ 
which there were loud cries of '*0h!" and " Peel 1 "—" unless," Mr. Disraeli went o% "% 
Snras first assi^ed" l—Jhid. 901-902. The reader knows how true this assertion is* 

s Ibid. 924. S Ibid, 924'. 4 Ibid. 
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lonniiig a secret combination or an open confederacy against the Cro'sm ; that 
none of the most precious priviloges of the subjects of Her Majesty have been 
taken away from Her Majesty's subjects; that "if the tenure of the Crown" 
be dangerously touched in those days, it is not because of the abolition of the 
Irish Church, but because of the fantastic tricls Lord Beaconsfield himself has 
played with the Crown. I have given, in the speech just quoted, the first 
mstance of that use of the natne of the Sovereign to which in these days we have 
become habituated ; but there are several worse instances tiian the one I have 
just dealt with. During this great confiict, on which on one side were religious 
tolerance and the rights of conscience, and on the other dark bigotry and the 
roirit of religious persecution, Mr. Disraeli on every possible occasion put forward, 
the Queen as fighting in the ranks of the enemies of justice and religious 
equality. Never has there been a Minister who, while professing, I may almost 
say, slavish admiration of the throne, has done more to bring that power into 
disrepute, disrespect, and danger. 

On the night of the speech of Mr. Disra^ which I have last noticed, the 
House, by a majority of 60, decided to enter into Committee on Mr. Gladstone's 
Resolutions. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Disraeli made another attempt to raise the " No 
Popery " cry. The Rev. Mr. Baker, the vicar of Addington, havi^f written to 
him, to ask an explanation of his extraordinary attack upon the High Church 
party, Mr. Disraeli replied in a letter which, not satisfied with the language of an 
ordinary layman, he dated, after the manner of High Church clerics, Maunday' 
Thursday. In this epistle he repeated the statement that the " extreme faction 
in the l^iglish Church had been for some time in Secret combination, and was 
BOW in open confederacy with the Church of Rome. " As I hold," continued the 
writer, "that the dissolution of the union between Church and State will caude 
permanently a greater revolution in this coimtry than foreign conquest, I shall 
use my utmost energies to defeat these fatal machinations." ^ The words of this 
letter themselves carry with them the stamp of their insincerity. I have often 
already remarked that Lord Beaconsfield, in common with persons of his 
character, destroys his part by over-acting it. Be it remarked, too, that this 
man, who was thus endeavoiuing to stir up m this country a cry against what he 
calls Irish Romanists, was at that very moment, or a few moments before, in 
ne^tiation with these same Irish Romanists for ^ving them a charter for their 
umversity. And be it remembered, too, that this man, who was professing to 
consider the disruption of the union between Church and State as a calamity o£ 
such terrible conse(][uence, and who was speaking of the Anglican communion 
with an unctuous piety that would have done credit to a Bishop, is really m no 
sense a Christian at all. I have examined, in discussing his arguments in favour 
of the emancipation of the Jews, the picture which he gave of the relations 
between the Jewish faith and the Christian religion, and I have shown that his 
view of the Christian faith proves that he has no conception even of its very- 
basis. What are we to think of a man who thus uses religion as the tool of hM 
ambition ? If there be a subject which ought to be safe from the intri^es and 
the meanness of politics, it is the subject of religion. If there be a feeling in the 
human heart which even an unscrupulous man might be expected to refrain from 
playing upon, it is the feeling of religion. It marks a very advanced stage 
indeed of insincerity and heartlessness to drag men's altars and men's God into 
the mire of one's own mean interests. But what cared Mr. Disraeli ? He had 
only his part to play of a clever foreigner trifling with the interests and playing 
upon the passions of the people to whose race he was proud not to belong, and in 
wnose creed he scorned to believe. 

On 80th April the discussion on Mr. Gladstone's fijrst resolution came to an 
end. I need not take anv notice of Mr. Disraeli's speech further than to sav 
that he again resorted to the device of representiilg the attack on the Irish Church 



1 In'ing, 673. 
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as an attack on the prerocatiyes of the Crown. ^ Mr. Gladstone's resolution was 
carried by a majority of 65 votes — 330 to 265 ; and Mr. Disraeli immediately 
moved the adjournment of the House, so as to give the Ministers time to consider 
their position. 

On 4th May Mr. Disraeli announced the intentions of the Government, and 
very curious intentions they were. He declared, in the first place, that they had 
resolved to dissolve Parliament.^ As was pointed out immediately afterwams by 
Mr. Gladstone, it was quite unprecedented in the histoiy of this country t;hat a 
Government defeated by two such ''majorities as 60 and 65 should resort to a 
dissolution." 8 But that was not all: he next informed the House that this 
dissolution was not to take place immediately ; that they were to wait until the 
new Beform Act came into operation, which w6uld be in the foUowing November ; 
and that the House should give to the Government, durin^f .this interval, " their 
cordial co-operation."^ In other words, the Ministry which had been defeated 
by overwhelming majorities, and which had thus lost in the completest manner 
the confidence of the House, was, with the cordial co-operation of the House of 
Commons, to exercise all the power and influence of the Government for six 
months longer. But this was not the most extraordinary part of this explanation. 
In detailing his interviews with the Queen, Mr. Disraeli managed to convey the 
impression that his remaining in office was not so much his own desire as the 
desire of Her Majesty herself. He put it that he had given Her Majesty two 
alternatives — either that she should accept his resignation or a dissolution of 
Parliament ; and that Her Majesty, after the consideration of a day, chose the 
alternative of retaining the services of Mr. Disraeli'^ And he went on also to 
make Her Majesty responsible for deferring the appeal to the constituencies for 
the period of six months, until the new Reform Act came into operation. ^ This 
was an entirely novel position for a Ministry to assume. ^ As Mr. Ayrion very 

1 Hansard, cxd. 1673. » Ibid. 1711. 6 nid. 1705-6. 

a Ibid. 1705. 4 Ibid. 1706. 6 ihid. 1706. 

7 That I may not be supposed to misrepresent Mr. Disraeli, I give his own words : 
" After that vote, I lost no time in soliciting Her Majesty to be graciously pleased to gnxit 
me an audience ; and, with that promptitude which Her Majesty always displays when the 
public interest is at stake, she g^ranted that audience immediately, so that I had the 
advantage of being in audience of Her Majesty on the afternoon of the very day on whidi 
the vote was taken. On that occasion I plaoea— I am sure foirly and completely — before 
Ber Majesty the position of the Government and the position of parties, and the position 
of the country with respect to them^ and I told Her Majesty, with Her permission, that, 
under the drcumstanoes— with which from my previous narrative the House is perfectly 
acquainted— the advice which Her Majesty's Ministers would, in the full spirit at the Con- 
stitution, offer to Her Majesty would be that Her Majesty should dissolve this Parliament, 
and take the opinion of the country as to the conduct of Her Ministers and the question of 
the Irish Church. But at the same time, with the full concurrence of my Colleagues, I 
represented to Her Majesty that there wew important occasions on whidi it was wise that 
the Sovereign should not be embarrassed by personal claims, however constitutional, valid, 
or meritorious ; and that if Her Majesty were of opinion that the questions at issue should be 
more satisfactorily settled, or the Just interests of the country more studied, by the immediate 
retiremeift of the present Government from Office, we were prepared to quit Her Majesty's 
service immediately, with nq other feeling but that which every Minister who has served 
the Queen must possess — ^namely, of gratitude to Her Majesty for the warm constitutional 
support which She always gives to Her Ministers, and, I may add — as it is a truth whidli 
cannot be concealed — for the aid and assistance which every Minister receives from a 
Sovereign who now has had such vast experience of public affairs. In fact. Sir, I tendered 
my resignation to the Queen. Her Majesty commanded me to attend Her in audience on 
the next day, when Her Majesty was. pleased to express Her pleasure not to accept the 
resignation of Her Ministry, and Her readiness to dissolve this rarliament so soon as the 
state of public business would permit. Under these circumstances, I advised Her lifejesty 
that, although the present constituency was no doubt as morally competent to decide upon 
the question of the disestablishment of the Church as the representatives of the con- 
stituency of this House, still it was the opinion of Her Majesty's Ministers that every effort 
should be made with a view to that appeal, if possible, should be directed to the new con- 
etituency which the wisdom of Parliament created kist year; and 1 expressed to Her 
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neatly put it, Mr. Disraeli wished to appear "a suffering Minister, who was 
holding office by the wish of the Queen for the benefit of the people. A Minister 
in that position/' went on the then member for the Tower Hamlets, " carried with 
him an enormous amount of s^pathy, and throughout the whole country suoh a 
suffering Minister must receive an assistance and support which would not be 
lUKsorded to a Minister who held office on his own advice and responsibility 
against the twice-repeated judgments of the House of Commons. "^ Several other 
■speakers called attention, in a like manner, to Mr. Disraeli's unconstitutional 
•^solution^ and scandalous introduction of the Queen's name. 

The subject was again brought before the House on the following day by Mr. 
Gladstone, and it had in the meantime, been further complicated by a statement 
of the Duke of Richmond's in the House of Lords, which gave a different inter- 
pretation of the interviews between the IVime Minister and the Queen, and which 
represented Her Majesty still further in the character of an advocate of the 
Ministry against the Opposition. Mr. Gladstone put the case against Mr. Disraeli 
very well by saying that ** the ri^ht hon. Grentleman, . . . for the first time, 
I believe, in recent history, certainly within the recollection of the present genera- 
tion, or, as far as I know, within any other recollection — seemed to make Her 
Majesty the suggester of the course which was about to be pursued by the 
Government, instead of the acceptor or rejector of the simple and single advice 
tendered by them to her, as has been the case on every former occasion."^ The 
debate did not advance the matter much further, for nothing could be got from 
Mr. Disraeli but evasive replies, in which he spoke, in a manner I will not 
characterise, of his interviews with the Queen. The general impression, however, 
.which he left remained the same — that the Queen had two alternatives — that of 
accepting the resignation of Mr. Disraeli, or that of agreeing to a dissolution, and 
that of these two alternatives she chose Mr. Disraeli's remaining in office. A few 
days afterwards the Prime Minister received just punishment for thus placing the 
Queen on the side of one of the political parties of the country, and that, the party 
which was %hting under the banner of religious intolerance. Mr. Bright, refer- 
ring to Mr. Disraeli's accounts of his interviews with the Queen, declared them>to 
have been ** a mixture of pompousness and sometimes of servilil^," and denounced 
in scathing terms the injmy to the coimtry, and the greater injury to the Crown, 
of representing the Queen in the character of an enemy to the cause of religious 
freedom. Mr. Disraeli made a weak reply to this just attack, without disproving 
any of Mr. Bright's chaiges.s 

Majesty that, if we had the oordial co-operation of Parliament, I was advised by those who 
were experienced and skilful in these matters that it would be possible to make arrange- 
-ments by which the dissolution would take place in the autumn of this yeax."—Hamard, 
S S. exci. 1705-6. 

1 lh:cL 1724-5. 2 Ibid. 1788. 

8 1 give a few extracts from Mr. Bright's speech. " I have not been endeavouring to dimb 
the iMider of Parliamentaiy promotion and notoriety. (' Oh I ') No, Sir, I have only had 
"the single object — so far as I have had anything to do with Irish questions — to promote what 
appeared to be Just to that country, and which wonld tend to the advantage of the United 
Kingdom. The right hon. Gentleman the other night, with a mixture of pompousness and 
sometimes of servility, talked at large of the interviews which he had with his Sovereign. I 
venture to say that a Minister who deceives his Sovereign is as fi^ty as the conspirator who 
'would dethrone her. Q Oh ! ') I do not char^ the right hon. Gentleman with deceiving hla 
Sovereign ; but if he had not changed the opmion which he held twenty-five years ago, and 
which he has said in the main was right, then I fear that he has not stated all that it waa 
his duty to state in the interviews which he had with his Sovereign. Let me teU hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and the right hon. Gentleman in particular, that any man in this 
country who puts the Sovereign in the front of a great struggle like this into which it may 
1)0 we are about to enter— who points to the Irish people, and says from the floor of thiiii 
House — 'Your Oueen holds the flag under which we, the enemies of religious equality and 
lustioe to Ireland, are marshalled — I say that the Minister who does that is guilty of a very 
high crime and a great misdemeanour against his Sovereign and against his country. And 
there is no honour, and there is no reputation, th^re is no glory, there is no future name tha^ 
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It is not necessary for me to mbre tiian allude in a Word or two to what tobk^ 
place during the remainder of this session. Mr. Gladstone carried, it is known, 
his resolutions and his Suspensory Bill. The- Government were besides defeated 
over and over again on then: Irish and Scotch Befonn Bills; but Mr. Disraeli was 
not to be nuTved from his place. At last Parliament was dissolved, and then began, 
that tempestuous agitation on the Irish Church which is not yet forgotten. On. 
October 2, Mr. Disraeli issued an address to his constituents, in which all the 
terrible consequences which would follow from the abolition of the Irish Church 
were recapitulated. Once more the attempt was made to play on the bigotry of 
the coimtry ; and the hated figures of the Pope and the Church of Bome were 
dangled before the English constituencies in the hope that the demon of bigotiy 
might be evoked in aid of Mr. Disraeli and his Grovemment. Those fell efforts 
fortunately failed ; and when the verdict of the constituencies was taken, it was 
so overwhelming against Mr. Disraeli that he -resigned office without waiting for 
tha meeting of Parliament. 

I need not more than refer in a sentence to Mr. Disraeli's action during the 
Ministry of Mr. Gladstone. Suf&ce it to say, that to all the measures of refonxk 
ivhich that Ministry introduced, and which entitle it to the credit of being the 
most beneficient Ministry ever known in our history, Mr. Disraeli was opposed. 
His most important speech during this period was delivered outside Parliament ai; 
a demonstration in his honour in Manchester, in the course of which he employed 
against the Ministers one of the happiest illustrations in all his speeches, and laid 
down Sanitas saniiatum et omnia sanitas as the motto of the Conservative party, i 

A more interesting event in the life of Mr. Disraeli in this interval was h(s 
resumption, after more than twenty years, of the novelist's pen. In May, 187QJ 
he product "Lothair." The novel bears the closest resemblance to ttie pro- 
ductions of his earlier days; as in them, passages of splendid diction alternate 
with passages of the most vapid inanity; and the book— strange to say — is 
characterised, too, by its admiring descriptions of the nobility — ^their mansions 
and their luxurious surroundings, — a form of mean adulation of which one would 
Ihink Mr. Disraeli's attainment of one of the hi^est positions in England might 

any Minister can gain by conduct like this that will acquit him to posterity of one of the most 
grievous offencesaj^insthis country whicha Prime Ministercan possibly commit." — Hansard^ 
3 S. cxci. 1942-3. The reply of Mr. Disraeli was. as follows: " Sir, I shaU not condescend tf» 
notice at length the observations of the hon. Member for Birmingham. He says that when 
it was my duty to make a communication to the House, of the gn>^test importance, and 
which I certainly wished to make — as I hope I did make it— in a manner not unbecoming . 
the occasion— I was at onoe ' piompous and servile.' W^l, Sir, if it suits the heat of party 
acrimouy to impute such qualities to me, any (Gentleman may do so ; but I am in the memory 
and in the feeling of Gentlemen on both sides of the House— and fortunately there ar& 
Gentlemen on both sides of this House— they will judi^e of the accuracy of this representa- 
tion of my conduct. It is to their feeling and to their sentiment on both sides of the House 
that I must appeal ; and no words of mine, if the charge be true, can vindicate me. The 
hon. Gentleman sonya that he will make no -charge Against me — and then he makes insinua- 
tions which, if he believes, he ought to bring forth boldly as charges. I defy the hon. 
Member for Birminghiun, notwithstanding his stale invective, to come down to this House 
and substantiate any cha^e of the kind which he has presum&d only to insinuate. Let him. 
prefer those charges ; I will meet him ; and I will appeal to the verdict only of Gentlemen 
who sit on the same side of the House as himself."— ioid. 1947. 

1 Mr. Disraeli was describing the difference in the Gladstone Ministry between their 
earlier and their later years of existence. *' But Gentlemen," he said, " as time advanced it 
was not difficult to perceive that extravagance was being substituted for energy by the 
<3overnment. The unnatural stimulus was subsiding. Their paroxysm ended in prostration. 
'Some took refuse in melancholy, and their eminent chief alternated between a menace and 
a si^h. As I sit opposite the Treasury Bench, the Ministers remind me of one of those 
marine landscapes not unusual on the coast of South America : Tou behold a range of 
exhausted volcanoes. Noti a flame flickers on a single pallid crest. But Hhe situation is 
still dangerous. There are occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the dark rumbling of 
the sea.^'— Speech of the Right. Hon. B. Disraeli at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
Aprils, 1872. :^ Authority. 

The- phrase ^' exhausted volcanoes" has a suspicious resemblance to " extinct volcanoes,** 
« phrase employed in Hope's "Anastasius." The writer is describing the change in the 
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bavo cored him. Tbtero are some cleyer sketches of contemporary characters * 
there are here and there bright epigrams ; but the book is dreary and prolix, and 
tiie bii^t |)assages are the exception, — ^the dull the rule. 80 far as the bobk 
could be said to nave €iny purpose at ^, it was a strong attack upon the Roman 
Catholic Churoh.^ 

In January, 1874, Mr. Gladstone dissolved Parliament and appealed to the 
country, and we result, as everybody knows, was that Mr. Disraeli was returned 
to office by a large majority. 



CHAPTER XV. 

DICTATOR. 

Mb. Bisbasli was now in a position entirely different from any he had previously 
occupied. Up to this, when he had held office he was the Minister of a minority, 
and he was able to carry out nothing but the wishes of his opponents. Now he 
was in a position of power, with an overwhelming majority, and he was left almost 
perfectly free play for the development of his own ideas and character. I shall 
pass over with just a glance or two the first years of his Premiership, because they 
hadrefer^ice almost entirely to domestic cencems, and pass on as quickly as I 
can to the later years,- which were principally concerned wil^ foreign policy. His 
conduct on one domestic question is the only one that re<][uires any particular 
comment. In 1874, Mr. Russell Gumey brought in a Bill which afterwards 
became law as the Public Worship Act. The object of this Bill, as is well known, 

ajppearanoe of the fortress in Rhodes. " Its wide ramparts," he says, " its lofty bulwarks, 
its crested batteries of a black and rugged stone, deprived as they now were of the once 
tiiundering enp^ines of fire and destruction, looked like the silenced crater of an extinct 
volcano, still frowning ui>on the fertile j^ain below, though its devastating powers are no 
longer feared." — Fourth edition, 1. 273. The resemblance between the two passajsres is not 
very dose, except in the single phrase alluded to. "Anastasius" is a work with which 
Lord Beaconsfield was very well familiar. He tells us himself that Deepdexb, the seat of 
Mr. Henry Hope, the eldest son of the author of '* Anastasius" (Mr. Thomas Hope), was the 
rendezvous of tiie Young England party (General Preface, xii.) ; and to Mr. Henry Hope 
" Coningsby " is dedicated. * * Tancred " bears traces here and there of the influence of Hope's 
work. But I cannot find any passage, beyond the one above alluded to, in the work of Lord 
Beaconsfield in whidh there is a resemblance in words as well as in ideas to " Anastasius." 
In the next and following pages, however, I shall prove charges of plagiarism against Lord 
Beaconsfield of a vezy serious character. Though ^' Tancred "is one of Lord Beaconsfield's 
happiest efforts, ajud though in parts it is fine, yet its distance from really high art will be 
brought home to the mind by reading it immediately after " Anastasius." BOm are Eastern 
tales : but the one is a work of genius ; the other the unequal production of a but half- 
skilled woricman. 

1 An article in the Driblin Review points out a verj- singular resemblance between Mr. 
Bisraeli's novel and one of Miss Amelia B. Edwards', entitled "Half a Million of Money." — 
-See Dublin Review, xlv., 1870. I will select this place for giving some even.graver instances 
of Lord Beaecmsfield s appropriation of other people's literary goods. Intibe first edition of 
"Venetia," Mr. Disraeli, in speaking of Byron under the name of Cadurcis, "conveyed" a 
whole passage from Macaulay s Essay in the Edinburgh Review on Byron. It was the well- 
known piece of satire on England's periodic fits of persecuting Puritanism. The Essay had 
not been republii^ed then, for Macaulay had not yet reached his position of fame. The 
plagiarism, however, was noticed, and pointed out. Lord Beaconsfield got over the exposure 
oy tacking on, in a subsequent edition, " These observations of a well-known writer appl;y 
to the case of Lord Cadurcis."— J^eo/Treaon, " Novels and Novelists," ii. 243. The passage 
will be found in chap, xviii. p. 320, m Book lY. of the last (1878) edition. The phrase in 
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was to repress wbat were considered the excesses of one of the parties in itie 
Engli^ Church. The Bill met with the opposition of several able men in both 
Houses, apart altogether from considerations of party. However, it was a Bill 
'for which there was at the moment a public outcry; and when its fate might still 
be said to some extent to hang in the balance, Mr. Disraeli intervened and made 
a vehement speech in favour of its proposals. ''I take," said he, speaking of the 
purposes of tne measure, "the primary object of this BiU, whose powers, if it be 
enacted, will be applied and extended impartially to all subjects of Her Majesty, 
to be this — to put down Bitualism." i -And the result of this interference on the 
part of Mr. Disraeli was that the Bill was q^uickly passed through both Houses, 
and became law. Indeed, so., violent was his advocacy of this measure that he 
went so far as to deliver an invective on one of his most important colleagues. 
He described the Marquis of Salisbury, who had opposed the measure, as " a great 
master of gibes and flouts and jeers;" ^ and it is generally understood that but 
for some explanations on both sides this speech would have led to the resignatioii 
of that Minister. The reader has not, I hope, forgotten the contributions which 
Mr. Disraeli gave to the literature of Young England. If there be one thing more 
than another distinctly laid down in those contributions, it is a strong preference 
for that school in the English Church which has developed into Ritualism. I 
have quoted several passages in which some of the most characteristic practices 
'Of the Roman Catholic Church are spoken of with a strong suggestion of the 
desirability of imitating them. I have quoted other passages in wluch an elaborate 
ritual is distinctly laid down as one of the greatest aids to devotion. In other 
words, I think I have shown clearly that the Young England party, of which Mr. 

'^Lothair,'' ''You know who the critics are: the men who have failed in literature and 
art," is but a parody of the same idea couched in almost the same language by half-a-dozen 
other writers— Dryden, Pope, Balzac, A. Dumas, p^e. To give only one example^ Bryden 
has in the prologue to the Conquest of Granada, the lines, 

*' Those, who write ill, and they Who ne'er durst write, 
Turn critics out of mere revenge and spite." 

See on this, Notes and Queries^ 4 S. xii. 439, and 6 S. i. 25, 60, 159, 480 ; iv. 479 ; v. U9, 
265 ; and vi. 818. I have another instance of plagiarism, however, which is worse, and whi(di 
oan only be paralleled by the case in which LordBeaconsfield passed off a whole passage of 
4i French Review as his own. One of the finest, perhaps the finest, passage in 'all Ms 
speeches, is the peroration of his speech on the Corn Law Bill (May 15, 1846). I shall put 
that passage side by side with one from a work of the late Mr. Urquhart :— 

Lord Beaoonsfdeld. Mr. URQUHAaiSi 

• 

" I know, Sir, that all confidence in public 
men is lost. But, Sir, I have faith m the 
primitive and enduring elements of the 
English character. It may be vain now, in 
the midnight of their intoxication, to tell 

them that there will be an awakening of "It is in this midnight of your intoslcatioii 
bitterness ; it may be idle now, in the spring- that 1 declare to you an awakening of bitter 
tide of their economic frenzy, to warn them ness,— it is at this spring-tide of your joy, 
that there may be an ebb of trouble. But that I tell you that an ebb of troubles is at 
the dark and inevitable hour will arrive, hand. A voice of warning and of sorrow I 
'Then, when their spirit is softened by mis- raise, although it be alone; and if its sounds 
fortune, they will recur to those principles cannot disturb your slumber, and if ito sense 
that made England great, and which, in our cannot pierce your breasts, its tone will be 
belief, can alone keep England great. Then, preserved, and will sink upon your spirits 
too, perchance they may remember, not with when they are softened by misfortune."-— 
unkindness, those who, betrayed and deserted Diplomatic Transactions in Central AsUu 
were neither ashamed nor afraid to stni^le London, 1841 ; p. 239. 
for the 'good old cause' — ^the cause with 
which are associated principles the most 
r popular, sentiments the most entirely national 
— ^the cause of labour — ^the cause of the people 
— ^the cause of Englajid." — Hansard, S S. 
axxxvi. 677. 

1 Hansard, 3 S. ccxxi. 78. 3 Ibid, 1358-9. 
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Disraeli was the leader, if not the founder, was a party which in religion was in 
its days called Tractarian, and in ours would be, at least, partially represented by 
what are called Bitualists. Another thing worthy of attention is that in the 
n>eeches of Lord Beaconsfield's early manhood, there is constant denunciation of 
the Erastian system — of the interference of the State in the affairs of the Church. 
Yet this is the man who strongly supports a bill which introduces the interference 
of the State in the affairs of the English Church to a degree never before 
paralleled; and this is the man who supports a bill, the object of which, in his 
•own words, is." to put down BituaUsm.*' 

We all Imow what the effects of that measure have been. A state of distraction 
and of incessant (quarrel has been introduced into the EngUsh Church which is 
imprecedented in its history. These quarrels have been fought out in public law 
<$ourts, at great expense, with hot passion ; and where there was before at worst 
an armed neutrality, there is now an internecine war. I say nothing as to the 
question whether the Church Establishment is or is not a good institution ; but 
tnis I do say, that there is no man of sense who does not believe that, if it be 
ultimately oisestablished, one of the causes will be ^e Public Worship Act which 
Hr. Disraeli insisted on having passed. I do not suppose that the prospect^f 
■such a result would much disturb Ijord Beaconsfield's peace of mind. Whatever 
the result of the bill, his conduct in the matter is inexcusable. He preached 
Kitualism at one time when Ritualism served his ends, and he preached the put- 
ting down of Ritualism when the putting down of Ritualism suited his purposes. 
In both the one case and the other he employed the sacred name of rehgion and 
men's spiritual instincts for the purpose of gratifying his own desires. I pass, 
without further comment on his home action during these years, to the considera- 
tion of his conduct on the Eastern question. ^ 

1 It is worth while, perhaps, devoting Just an allusion or two in a note to an .occurrence in 

Lord Beaconsfield's Premiership which bears a strong family resemblance to some of the 

other acts in his career to which I have called attention. In the course of the session of 

1877 (July 16), Mr. J. Hohns, the member for Hackney, drew attention to the appointment 

of Mr. T. B. Pi(?ott to the office of Comptroller of the Stationery Department. Mr. Holms 

fihowed that this was one of the many de]^rtments which had been investigated by a 

special committee appointed in 1873 ''to inquire into and report upon the existing 

principles and practice which in the several public departments and bodies regulate the 

purch^ and aale of materials and stores." The Committee had discovered that this 

department had been very much mismanaged. It had been taken in hand by the 

Treasury from the year 1874, and the amount of waste on it in previous years will be judged 

from the fact that in the year 1876 there was a saving on certain items of the vote of 

£494,000 of a sum of £45,000, or nearlv 9 per cent. — (Speech of Mr. John Holms, Haiward, 

S S. ccxxxv. 1330) ; and according to the information of Mr. Holms an additional saving of 

i&25,000 was anticipated on other votes in the following year, making altogether a saving of 

£70,000 ; all this being in the work done for the Home Department alone. — Ibid. The 

S^ect Committee, not unnaturally, in the face of such facts, recommended that the head of 

the department ^ould be a person practiciEtlly as well acquainted with the trade as if he 

were a stationer.— Ibid. 1332. It should also be mentioned that up to this time the 

Appointment to this office had been considered a reward for literary services to a political 

TMurty. For instance, Sir Robert Peel appointed to the office the wdl-known Conservative 

iitUrateuTf Mr. J. R. M'Culloch ; and his successor, Mr. W. B. Greg, was eJso distinguished 

tor the services his pen had rendered to political literature. On the resignation of Mr. 

<}reg. Lord Beaconsneld had the disposal of the office, and the gentieman on whom he 

conferred it was Mr. T. D. Pigott. It was not easy to* discover any public reasons for 

such a choice. Mr. Pigott was not a distinguished literary man, and as a didl 

ser>'ant " he was one of a hundred and one junior clerks in the War Office, being 69th 

upon the list." — Ibid. 1832. What made the matter worse was that the next officer in rank 

to Mr. Qreg— a Mr. Reid— was generally regarded as a very efficient civil servant, and 

well qualified for the post. Mr. Holms very properly brought this stiange transaction 

before the House of ODmmons, suggesting that the Premier's only reason for raising 

this young man to such a good post in the face of the recent recommendations of the 

Select Committee, and of the strong grounds by which these recommendations were 

backed up, was that Mr. Pigott was the son of the late rector of Hughenden, who, he 

believed, with his family, had rendered valuable assistance to the Premier (Ibid. 1333). 

^ strong did the case appear that even in the present House of Commons a vote of censure 
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Before dealing witli the policy which Lord Beaoonsfield pursued on this gteSit 
question, it will perhaps be instnictiye to consider the dispositions with which 
he would approach its consideration. One of the most remarkable phenomena in 
the course of the war between Russia and Turkey was the extraordinary unanimity 
with which the Jews of every part of the world took the side of the Sultan against 
the Czar. People living within tiie same frontiers, speaking the same lang^uage, 
professing the same creed, with exactly the same interests, have held the most 

CD Lord BeacoQsfield was carried by a majority of four votes— 156 to 162. Lord Beaoonsfield 
made a set speech in reply to this speech ; and, indeed, actuaUy took the trouble of 
announcing his purpose beforehand, so that he had the gratification of having a large 
audience. The address had an enormous success. According to the Times (July 20, 1877). 
the speech " showed " that Lord Beaconsfleld's ** powers of defence " were " not impaired.'^ 
*' The defence, we hasten to say," wrote the Dtxity News (same date), " was complete:" 
Let me very briefly discuss how far those eulogiums were deserved. The Premier met the 
recommendation of the Ck>mmittee that the Comptroller should be a person acquainted 
with the stationery trade by the remark that if he had to follow such a recommenda- 
tion— "to appoint a stationer or a printer — I should have had to appoint some 
person who had retired from business, or some person from whom business had 
Vffcired." — Ibid. 1480. Of course the House laughed ; it is not hard, how- 
ever, to Show — if it be necessary to deal seriously with such trifling — that tMs 
answer is no answer at ail. One need not be a stationer on one's own account to kn'OW 
all about stationerv ; a derk in a stationer's shop on dOs. a week may know the businees 
quite as well as the master stationer himself. How many managers of stationers' estab- 
hshments in London would not have been delighted to get lu*. Pigott's place? Lord 
Beaconsfield is too great a man, of course, to know anythmg of the feelings with whidh 
ordinary beings regard £800 a year; accordingly he speaks of that income as something 
beneath contempt. Other people—who have not the Premier's lofty notions— know that a 
permanent salary of £800 under Government, and with a penaon, would secure the higheftt 
ability in the ranks of derks. Let us pass on to the more personal and interesting part 
of Lord Beaconsfleld's narrative. Answering the suggestion of Mr. Holms that the 
appointment was due to his acquaintance with Mr. Pigott and his father. Lord Beaconsfield 
declared that he had no personal acquaintance with Mr. Pigott. " I do not know him," said 
the Premier, " even by sight," (Ibid. 1486); and as to his fother, ttie answer was still more 
triumphant. " Thirty years ago," said Lcord Beaconsfield, "there was a vicar in my parish 

of the name of Pigott, and he certainly was the father to Mr. Digby Pigott Shorty 

after I succeeded to that property Mr. Pigott gave up his living, and retired to a distant 
county. I have never had any relations with him. With regard to our intimate friendship 
and his electioneering assistance, all I know of his interference in county elections is, that 
before he departed from the county of Buckingham he registered a vote against me.**— Ibid. 
1485. The assertion with regard to young Mr Pigott may be correct ; as may also another 
statement Lord Beaconsfield made with regard to him, that he owed the place, not to Lord 
Beaconsfield's own motion, but to the recommendation of " a gentleman who has as large an 
experience of business in our Public Offices as probably any living person." — Ibid. 1485. It 
is rather remarkable, however, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer— though doubtless be 
has not " as large an experience of public business in our pubhc offices" as the mysterious 
person whom XiOrd Beaconsfield dangles before our awed imaginations— taking care not to 
mention his name — ^it is rather remarkable, I say, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spoke of Lord Beaconsfield as having "watched his" Mr. Pigott's, " career with some interest 
on account of his connexion with a former vicar of Hughenden."--/&ii. 1839. Sir StaflFord 
Northcote, however, may have misunderstood his chief; and Lord Beaconsfleld's accoutlt 
may be correct with respect to Mr. Pigott Junior. But there is no such escape for him wilft 
respect to Mr. Pigott senior. He^dedares that that gentleman voted against him. The only 
elections for Bu(^ at which Lord Beaconsfleld was opposed were in 1852 and 1874. At the 
latter contest, Mr. Pigott could not vote either for or against Mr. Disraeli, for he vas dead; 
he died on December 10, 1852 (Qent eman*s Magazine, N.S., xx3dx. 827); in the former con- 
test he did not vote at cdl. (I state this on the authority of an extract from the polling-book, 
with whidi Mr. Holms has supplied me.) Indeed it would have been hard for Mr. Pigott to 
have voted against Lord Beaconsfield at the time, seeing that he had been before the occur- 
rence of the election appointed to the living of Ashwellthorpe with Wreningham, in 
Korfolk. (" aeigy List for 1852," 211.) And Lord Beaconsfield, as the patron of the living of 
Hughenden, had appointed Mr. C. W. Chubbe as Mr. Pigott's successor the year before the 
election took p]Ace.—lbid^ 101. Accordingly he had the best reason for knowing the facta. 
I have shown, therefore, that Mr. Pigott, who according to Lord Beaconsfield had voted 
against him, had never voted for or asainst him ; and that Lord Beaconsfield had moSi 
excellent reasons for knowing this. With this, and the other facts I have stated, the readST • 
will judge how far Lord Beaoonsfldd deserved the encomiums his explanation reodved. 
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^ppoate Tiews upon this RusBO-Torkish question. In this country — to take the 
moist striking example— the people, agreed for the most part on the main question 
«f religion, of the same vace, with the same great intei^s to conserve, differed 
with a bitterness almost imezampled in their domestic or in their foreign contro- 
Tersies. But here are the Jews, dispersed oyer every part of the globe, speaking 
different tongues, divided in nearly every sympathy, — separated, in fact, by 
everything tbu&t can separate man, except the one point of race,— all united in 
l^ir feelings on this great contest ! 
It is not refv hard to understand this preference. In the first place, the Turk' 

S'ves ordinarily to his subjects a contemptuous toleration, while the Russian 
ovemment is known to be even still one of the most determined oppressors of 
the Jewish race. But this is not the only or perhaps even l^e deepest cause of 
tins phenomenon. For many ages — ^more in the past than in the present, of 
eourse — ^there has been among laige sections of the Jews the strongest sympathy 
with the Mohammedan peoples. A common enemy is a great bond of friendship, 
and as the Christian was equally the enemj of the Mohammedan and the Jew, 
ihey were thereby brought into a certain alliance with one another. This alliance 
has been most close on many occasions. In the time of the Crusaders the Jews 
were the friends who aided the Mohammedans in keeping back the tide of 
Christian invasion which was flowing against the East, and in Spain the Jews 
were the coi»tant friends and allies of the Moorish against the Christian 
inhabitants of the coimtry. The alliance must have been yery close in the past 
indeed to h^ve left such deep traces behind. 

Now I think I shall be able to piy)ve that Mr. Disraeli treated this whole 
question from the standpoint of the Jew. I find in several of his works these 
feelings of kinsmcmship between the Mussulman and the Jew distinctly laid down, 
in " Coningsby," ^donia — the representative Jew — insists on this affinity between 
the two races, and the community of their interests against those of the Christian 
over uid over again. And be it remarked that these passages were written so 
far back as 1842, when there can be little doubt that Mr. Disraeli was writing — so 
for as he coidd write anything — ^without any possibility of foreseeing the events 
e«f the last two years. They, therefore, may be taken as the expression of his 
genuine feelings upon tlie question ; and his general view then upon this question 
of Turkey is that as a Jew he is a kinsman of the Turk, and that, as a Jew, he 
feels bound to make common cause with the Turk against the Christian. ^ 

And mark the ma^ficent prospect which unfolded itself before the eyes of 
Lord Beaconsfield m this controversy! Here he was— the ruler of a great 
ChristiaQ empire — ^to some extent the arbiter of the destinies of all the Christian 

^—■1 ■ — T ■ -»HW.I ll> .■■■■■■■I -■■■ 1 i.iw^i .,.,■ ■ .1 I ■ I ■■■■■■ ■III- ■ ■,. 

1 The passages in Lord Beaoonsfield's works in which he expresses this strong feeling of 
HbB kinsmanship of the Jew and the Mahommedan. and their bond of hate against the 
Gluristian, are innumerable. I can here only give a few of the most prominent. Thus in 
" Ckyningsby," he describes tiie Saracens of Spain as probably descendants of some of the 
lost tribes of Israel. "Whence/* he writes, "came those Mosaic Arabs, whose passage 
inetoBB the Strait from Africa to E!tirope long preceded the invasion of the Mahommedan 
Anbs. it is now impossible to ascertain. Their traditions tell us that from time immemorial 
they had sojourned in Africa ; and it is not improbable that they may have been the 
descendanto of some of the earlier dispersions, like those Hebrew colonies that we find in 
China, and who probably emigrated from Pei«a in the days of the great monarchies." — 
(New edition, 209.) Then he proceeds to dearly trace how t^ose descendants of a oommon 
stock were, in spite of their diCCerence of creed, brought more dosely together by the per- 
secuting smrit of the Christians. " There is no doubt," writes Lord Beaconsfield. ''^the 
Ckmncil of Toledo led, as directly as the lust of Roderick, to the invasion of Spain by tiie 
Ifoelemin Ambs. The Jewish population, suffering under the most sanguinary and atrocious 
persecution, looked to their sympathising brethren of the Crescent, whose camps already 
itemed on tte opposite shore. The overthrow of the Ctothic kingdoms was as much 
achieved by l^e superioi* information which the Saracens received from their suffering kins- 
men, as by the resistleas valour of the Desert The Sasacen kingdoms were established. 
TlUkt fAir and unrivalled civilisation arose whidi preserved for Europe arts and letters when 
tJbristendom was plunged in darkness. The children of Ishmael rewarded the children of 
%mel with equal rights and privileges with themselves. During these halcyon centuries, it 
J8 difficult to H<f>t4tign<fih tiie follower of Moses from the votary of Mahomet. Both alike 
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<30iintries of Europe ! Would not the shame of Israel be indeed blotted out, and 
its glory reach a sublimer height than it had ever touched even in i1» stupendous 
past, if in the nineteenth century of Christendom — ^this nineteenth century of 
Jewish persecution, Jewish degradation, Jewish humiliation by Christians, a 
single Jew could mould the whole policy of Christendom to Jewish aims, — could 
maxe it friendly to the friends and hostile to the foes of Judsea t And would not 
this magnificent triumph be the sublimer to the mind of Lord Beaconsfield if it 
could be carried out under the guise of serving the interest of tiie Christians 
themselves ? I have said that the great ideal of Lord Beacon^field's youth and 
manhood, the ideal he bodies forth in all His earlier and sincerer utterances, was 
that of triumphant imposture. To deceive mankind, to make them his game, to play 
upon their deepest passions without feeling them, to trifle with their most sacred 
interests so as to advance his own — ^this was the sublime goal which he set for 
himself in his youth. And thus his position as English Iremier in this Russo« 
Turkish war offered to him an opportunity for attaimng a more sublime triumph 
for his sympathies and antipathies as a Jew, and his longings as a man, than, had 
ever yet presented itself, even in his singularly prosperous and distinguished 
career. 

But those were not the only reasons which inclined Lord Beaconsfield to take 
the side of the Turk. It is not in accordance with my view; of his character to 
imagine that even his strongest and sincerest sj^pathies, or his most eager 
desires, would be allowed by him to interfere with his interests. In tiiis case, 
however, with that clearness of perception which I grant hin^ in all things 
affecting himself — ^as he never thinks of anything else but self, it is no wonder 
that his perception of his own interests should be clear — ^he saw that his interests 
and his desires jumped together. For a time, it certainly did seem that ther& 
was antagonism between the two. The tempest of manly horror and just anger 
which passed over the coimtry in the autumn of 1876, for a period seemed 
destined to submerge Lord Beaconsfield and everybody else, who was on the side 
of the Turk. But Lord Beaconsfield knows the English people : it is a knowledge 
of which he often boasts ; and the boast is made in the tone of the foreigner who 
is eyeing with tolerant contempt from the easy height of his own supenor blood 
tile vagaries of an eccentric, vulgar, if not barbarous race. And this is the view 
of every genuine Jew for the Quistian people among whom he liyes. He bows 
down within the recesses of his heart before his own people, as still, if not the 
chosen of God, yet as immeasurably supreme among men ; and •ther nations are 
but the mushroom races, whose fathers were barbuians when Judsea was the land 
6f civilization. Let me not be misunderstood. I am not blaming tiie Jew for 
feeling thus. The feeling is most natural. The Jew can look back to a most 

built palaces, gardens, and fountains, filled equally the highest offices of the State, competed, 
in an extensive and enlip^htened commerce, and rivalled each other in renowned universities.'' 
Ibid. 209-10. This is followed by a passage in which the persecutions of the laquisition are 
graphically described; and then comes the question—" Where is Spain? Its fall, lis 
unparalleled and its irremediable fall, is mainly to be attributed to the expulsion of that 
large portion of its subjects, the most industrious and intelligent, who traced their ori^n to 
the Mosaic and Mahommedan Arabs" (212). In "Tancred" we have the same ideas repro- 
duced : let a few quotations suffice. '* ' Then how do you know that Mahomet was not 
inspired?' said Fakredeen. ' Far be it from me to impugn the divine commission of any of 
the seed of Abraham,' replied Tancred ; Hhere are doctors of our Church who recognise the 
sacred office of Mahomet, though they hold it to be, what divine commissions, wiUi the great 
exception, have ever been— limited and local.' ' God has never spoken to a £uropean?^8aidl 
Fakredeen. inquiringly. 'Never 1'"— (New edition, 2610 And in another place occurs this 
passage : "On the top of Mount Sinai are two ruins— a Cduristian church ana a Mahommedan 
mosqUe. In this, the sublimest scene of Arabian glory, Israel and Ishmael idike raised thdr 
altars to the great God of Abraham. Why are they in ruins?"— 7&i(/. 289. Those passages 
alone, I think, would suffice to show the truth of my argument, that the Eastern poUpy of 
Lord Beaconsfield was a Hebrew— or, to use what he himself considers the proper name for 
the two peo^les^ different in creeds but alike in race— was an Arab poliqy. People who will 
persist in thinkmg that it was an English policy can only be those who have not read Lord 
Beaconsfleld's works, or who, having read, nave not intelligence to interpret ihem. 
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glori<Mis past ; and it is the more natural that he should feed his imagination oa 
the glories of that past, because of the lowly position to which the rise of 
Obristianiiy has reduced his race. I am only pointing out how this feeling 
operated on the mind of Lord Beaconsfield when dealing with the affairs of the 
^iglish people. I would gladly avoid all allusion to this subject, lest I should 
give even the slightest pain : but it is one of the most important factors in the 
case, without the consideration of which the case cannot be understood ; and 
eyeiy proud and intelligent member of the Hebrew race will see that it is for this 
reason, and not from any share in vulgar bigotry myself nor any desire to excite 
it in others, that I speak of it in dealii^ with Lord Beaconsfield s conduct during 
the Russo-Turkish war.i 

To resume, then. Lord Beaconsfield boasts of his knowledge of the English 
people. Acting on that knowledge, he calculated that the new and suddenly 
•awakened sympathy for the Bulgarians might be made to pass away in time, and 
to give way to the older and more firmly rooted feeling of hatred to Russia,. He 
knew that hate of Russia was one of the most deeply rooted feelings in the 
Ihiglish mind, and he knew also that in the circumstances of the two empires, 
abundant grounds of plausible appearance could be given for justifying this hate. 
The history of Lord Palmerston s almost dictatorial years of reign while he was in 
hopeless opposition, were also not lost upon Lord Beaconsfield. During those years, 
as I have shown, he had preached incessantly the creed of non-intervention in 
European quarrels, and that creed had been preached to the wind ; while during the 
same period Lord Palmerston had been preaching the opposite gospel of activeinter- 
vention and active hate of Russia, and had prospered upon it. Lord Beacon sfield, . 
too, knew the English people sufficiently to calculate that appeals to the passions of 
hate, of defiance, of lust of conquest, would not be made in vain. There is no nation, 
indeed, which is ,not ready to yield to these passions if they be placed on by a 
skDful master in favourable circumstances. As Lord Granville said with remark- 
able sagacity in answer to a deputation during the Russo-Turkish complications, 
it is not possible for any Opposition to prevent a Government from going to war 
that has determined upon doing it. War, as he justly said, can be created by an 
appeal to feelings which are sometimes very noble, and sometimes ver^ base. 
And so a tempest of public passion can be manufactured against which the 
dictates of sense and justice are absolutely impotent. These tmree, then, appear 
to me the chief motives which dictated the whole of Lord Beaconsfield's policy 
during the Russo-Turkish war : first, the desire to carry out a Hebrew policy ; 
secondly, the desire to carry out that policy with the aid of Christendom ; and 

1 Everybody knows that Lord Beaconsfield's works teem with passages in which the 
Buperiority of the Jewish to all other races is preached. I have gfiven passages enough 
already from his works on that poiat. I propose now to add a few which prove that tms 
respect for his own race is accompanied with its natural complement of contempt for othet 
races. He makes Sidonia over and over again declare that ne would not contaminate his 
pure Jewish blood by mingling it with tiie impure blood of the Qentile. Take this passage. 
lex instance: Sidonia loquitur. "He calls me his cousin ; he is a Nuevo of the fourteenth 
century. Very orthodox ; but the tone of the old land and the old language have come out 
- in him, as they will, though his blood is no longer dear, but has be^ modified by many 
Gothic inter-marriages, iiniich was never our case. We are pure Sephardim." — Tancred, 
new edition, 125. So Jewish blood is spoken of: take this for a specimen of the way the 
Gentiles are discussed. " We ought never to be surprised at anytmng that is done by the 
EngUshJ^ observed Fsikredeen; "who are, after all, in a certain sense, savins."— /&id. 
4S6-7. ubese words Lord Beaconsfield puts into the mouth of one of his characters ; but 
here is the way he spei^ in his own person of the nations of Christendom. " And yet some 
flat-nosed Frank, full of bustle and puffed up with self-conceit (a race spawned perhaps in 
morasses of some northern forest hardly yet cleared), talks of Progress I "-^7 fria. 226-7. I 
must content myself with giving these passages In this place ; there are scores of others of a 
like import throughout his works. These words of contempt for the Christians were written 
before Lord Beaconsfield had attained to any great eminence among Christians. If he 
despised them before he was one of their rulers, how much more must he do so since they 
became his subjects; and especially since they allowed him to fight the battle of Judeea 
while they persisted hi thinking it was the battle of England ! 
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thirdly, the beliel that hatred of Russia and an appeal to warlike paBsions'were 
die cadrds most likely to turn up trumps in the game of politics. 

I now proceed to point out how, as it appears to me, Lord Beaoonsfield played 
Ms game. It will not be expected of me that, on a controversy^ so recent, I should 
«iter into anything like lengthy detail ^ It will be sufficient for my present 
purposes if I simply touch upon landmarks in the long-continued controyersy. 

'nie beginning, as everybody knows, of the great events that culminated inthe 
Treaty of Berlin, was a small insurrection in the provinces of Bosnia and Herzo- 
govina. The first important intervention of the English Grovermnent in respect of 
this insurrection took place in August, 1875, when the then Foreign mnister 
requested Austria, Servia, and Montenegro to assist in putting down tne insurreo' 
tion.1 Shortly, after this came the proposal that the Consuls of the different 
powers should proceed to the scene of the insurrection, and endeavour te restore 
tranquility. To this proposal Lord Beaconsfield's Government consented with 
reluctance, and only finally consented at the desire of the Turkish Government 
itself. The Premier, teo, laid down distinctly that the proper policy of England 
in this quarrel between Turkey and her subjects was that of smot non-intOTyen« 
tion. The tiaiua qva in Turkey should be mamtained, and the duty of the EngUsli 
Government was to " deprecate interference with ite condition in order to allow 
Turkey and its subiecte, in the course of time, to find that condition which suited 
both of them best. ^ The plain interpretation of these words is that Turkey and 
her rebdlious subjects should be allowed to fight it out until Turkey had . suc- 
ceeded in crushing the rebelSb The mission of the Consuls failed, as it had a right 
to fail; and the next proposal came in the shape of the Andrasenr Note. This 
Note, as is known, was drawn up by the Ministers of Austria, Germany, and 
Bussia, and proposed nothing greater than the estabUshment of complete rengious 
liberty, the abolition of tax farming, a change in the government of Bosnia and 
Herzogovina, the appointment of a mixed commission of Mussulmans and 
Christians to cany out tbise reforms, and the improvement of the state of the 
rural population. To this Note Loxd Beaconsfield's Government gave an assent 
which amoimted to almost neutralising its effects, and there was in Constantinople 
the *'most Uvely satisfaction" thereupon. The Note was delivered, the Porto 
promised to obey its commands, and nothing was done. In May, another attempt 
was made to bring about satisfactory relations between Turkey and her subjects, 
and this time it took the shape of the Berlin Memorandum. The proposals of 
this document, like those in the Andrassy Note, were of a most mild character. 
They were simply that there should be an armistice for two months between the 
insurgents and the Porte, and that during this period an attempt should be made 
to produce the return of peace. Among the bases for negotiations was laid down 
the not very extravagant depiand that the Porte should find materials to rebuild 
i3a.e houses and churches of the refugees which had been destroyed. It must be 
remembered, too, that even this last modest suggestion was only a suggestion, 
and not a demand. To this Note, drawn up by Germany in union with Austria 
and Russia, the French and Italian Governmental saw so Uttle objection that they 
s0nt their culhesion by telegraph. The English Government, however, as everybody 
knows, refused their adhesion ; and Mr. Disraeli was enabled, accordingly to an- 
noimce in the House of Commons, with gleeful satisfaction, that the Not» would 
never be presented.' And this decision was maintained notwithstancUng the most 
earnest remonstrances of aU the other powers. The Italian Foreign Minister 
''regretted" the decision of the En^ish Ministry. The French Foreign Minister 
expressed "surprise and regret." Prince Gortschakoff also " deeply regretted " 
it. Coimt An(U%ssy was ready to delay the proposals in the hope uia^ Her 
Majesty's Government might still be induced to give their oo-operation; and 

1 In ddscribing the earlier stages of the Eastern Question, I have followed the g^danoe ol 
Hr. Sedley Taylor, in his excellent pamphlet on the conduct of the Miaistiy on Ute Ewt«m 
<2uestion. 

^ Hansard, 8 S. ocrrri. 206. SiMd. ocxxix. 162L 
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Prince Bismarck expressed his readiness to accept any reasonable amendmeni 
in the Memorandum the English Government might propose. But all thosi* 
appeals were in vain. Mr. Disraeli succeeded in breaking up the Europeau 
concert, and in retaining for the Turkish Grovemment the right to proceed in 
its own way of dealing with its subjects. Turkey and its subjects on their 
part were^ meantime, following out the advice of Mr. Disraeli, and were 
«ndeavourmg "to find that condition which suited both of them best." The 
Berlin Memorandum was communicated on May 13, and was rejected on Mav 19, 
by the English Government ; it was during this period that a portion of the 
Bulgarian massacres took place. The reader may start back in the thought that 
I am going to inflict upon him that oft-repeated tale of horror heaped upon horror. 
But I cannot wholly snirk the disagreeable question, whether it be palatable or 
not. I can only promise to be as brief as I can. The reports of those horrors 
began to make their appearance on June 23, in the Daily News. Mr. Disraeli was 
questioned as to these reports in the House of Commons, and his invariable reply 
was to throw doubt on their containing anything like an approach to the trutlL 
On July 10, 1876, he declared that the Grovemment was in constant communica- 
tion with the Consuls at Belgrade, Bagusa, Chettinge, and other places,^ and 
from none of these places had come the information which confirmed the state- 
ment of the DaUy SCews, It was immediately pointed out to him by Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, that none of the three places he had named were in Turkey at all, and 
that the nearest of them was 200 miles from the scene of the alleged massacres 
in Turkey. Had the Grovemment, Mr. Ashley pertinently ai^ed, received any 
information from their Consul at Adrianople or Philippopolis ? Mr. Disraelis 
answer was that the Government was in "constant communication" with the 
Consuls, not only in the places he had named, but also "with those at the places 
in the Turkish dominions to which the hon. member for Poole (Mr. EL Ashley) had 
Inferred ; but in none of these communications have any of these details been 
mentioned. "3 This was most important information. Philippopolis, one of the 
towns named by Mr. Evelyn AsMey, was almost at the door of the place where 
these massacres were said to have tsiken place. If, therefore, the Consul posted 
there had reported that there were no massacres, his evidence was almost a com- 
plete refutation of the whole story. What will be thought of Mr. Disraeli when 
the reader hears that there was no Consul at Philippopolis to hold communication 
with ttie Government— constant or otherwise ?' 

On July 17, Mr. Disraeli was again questioned as to the truth of the shocking 
reports that were still appearing in the Daily News. Again his answer was of a 
reassuring character, and ne went out of the way to say that the Circassians who 
were changed with these horrible doings were a maligned race. They had lived 
" peacefully for twenty years," "their conduct has been satisfactory, and there 
lias been no imputation on them of savage or turbulent behaviour. They have 
cultivated fanns and built villages, and during the whole period I think there has 
been no complaint of these men. " ^ Astonishing as was this picture of the gentle 
Circassian, it was more astonishing to find that Mr. Disraeli, m the very speech in 
-which he made this statement wim regard to them, quoted a despatch from Sir 
Henry !E3Hot in which that notoriously Turcophile diplomatist declared that there 
" is evidence that the employment of Circasnans and Bashi-Bazouks had Udtotht 
iUrodties which were to he expected." •* 

This is the place to speak of the evidence on the questions by the Daily News 
to which Mr. Disraeli gave the replies I have described. These replies were 
.given^ as has been seen, in July. It is now plainly proved from the public 

1 Hansard, 3 & ccxxx. 1181. ^ Ibid. 1186. 

3 This fact comes out in a despatch which Sir H. Elliot writes to Lord Derby. In this 
despatch Sir H. Elliot says : " Since I wrote my preceding despatch, the Greek Minister has 
•<»lied upon me, and spoke of a report he had received from his Ck>nsul at Philippopolia 
where there is no British Consul Agent."— Turkey, No. 8, 1878. 639. 

4 Hansard, 3 S. cczzz. 1488. B im. 1489. 
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papers that from May onwards the Grovemment had been in the receipt of 
despatches which warned them that the Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians were 
about to be employed in putting down the so-called Bulgarian ins\irrection, 
and that horrible atrocities were to be expected as a result of the employment 
of those irregulars, i 

The most remarkable of these despatches were two of Consul Reade of Bust- 
chuk, which were received by Lord Derbv on June 2 and 7 respectively. In the 
first of these despatches the Consul remarks that the ** arming of the Mussulmans 
and Circassians m the Vilayet^ and the letting loose of the latter on the Bui- 
garians simply reported to be m revolt," was a "grave matter." "The lawless 
character of these Circassians," said Consul Reade, "is notorious; — they are not 
to be trusted at any time ; to employ them, therefore, in the way I have stated 
at the present moment is, in my opinion, to drive many who have hitherto 
remained quiet, to revolt." ^ And in tho same despatch the Consul spoke of the 
Mussulmans generally being armed on penalty of punishment ; and in the second 
despatch this same donsul said, "What is condemned by every one .... is the 

arming and employment of Circassians Those men cannot be kept 

\mder any sort of control ; and whenever an opportunity offers, they do not 
hesitate to take advantage of it, and the consequence is that we are daily 
hearing of the grossest acts of violence on their part."^ And Sir Henry Elliot 
himself made use of these words in a despatch already alluded to, and re« 
ceived by Lord Derby on June 8, 1876 : "The Bulgarian insurrection appears 
unquestionably to be put down, although, I regret to say, with cruelty, and in 

1 1 quote the quotations in Mr. Sedley Taylor's pamphlet. 

"M. Eyriatz, Eski.Zagra. to Vice-Consul Dubuis (received by Lord Derby May 19) : " The 
Govemor-General of the vilayet has tel^craphed to the KaVmakam of Lazara to arm all the 
Mussulmans, and to make them patrol the towns throu^ifhout the night, to avert any 
attack to be feared on the part of the Bulgarians. ... I believe I am fulfUling a duty 
in . . . calling your attention to the imprudence of the measures taken by tho 
Government in anning all the Mussulmans, who, as they are well known in this neighbour- 
hood to be of the most savage disposition, will be guilty of every kind of excess." — Turkey, 
No. 8 (1876), No. 252, EQclosure 2 in No. 272. Vice-Consul Dupuis, Adrianople, to Sir 
H. E^ot (received by Lord Derby May 23) : "I likewise inform your Excellency uiat the 
local authorities, as well as the Turkish Beys here, are displaying great activity in tho 
enrolment of Bashi-Bazouks and other volunteers. ... I hear that in consequence 
of the disorders said to have been committed by the Bashi-Bazouks, the bazaars and shops 
in Philippopolis and Tatar-Bazardjik are closed, and the inhabitants are leaving m 
numbers. ... A friend of mine, who returned last ni^ht, tells me that the state of 
the country between Philinpopolis, Bellova, and Otleukeui is deplorable to behold ; that 
vJOlages are brnming in all directions of the compass ; that in consequence of ignorance 
and anathy on the part of the Turkish functionaries the greatest disorder and confusion 

Ercvails there. It is reported that while gunpowder is bemg openl3' sold to the Turkish 
ihabitants in this dty, it is refused to the Christians." — I hid., Enclosure 1 in No. 289. 
Same to same : " Hadji Achmet Aga, Rasim Bey, and other Turks of note here, are showing 
their patriotism by arming and maintaining at their own expense a corps of 200 Bashi- 
Bazouks each, for operations in the Balkans.— /&td., Enclosure 3 in No. 249. Vice-Consul 
Dupuis to Sir H. Elliot (received by Lord Dcrbjr June 2) : " The general topic of conversa- 
tion here the last few davs is that the Bulgarians of the village of Otleukeui refusing to 
surrender, and taking refuge in a church or monaster}', werel>ombarded by the troops 
under Hafiz Pasha, when upwards of 300 men, women, and children were slaugntered. . . 
The last item of intelligence I hear is that the troops have surrounded the village of 
Avradano, and that unless it surrenders it is feared the inhabitants will share the same 
fate as those of Otleukeui. Extraordinary activity* is being displayed here by the authorities 
and others in recruiting, arming, and forwarding to the disturbed districts Bashi-Bazouks 
and Circassians. ... I do not hear of any disorders having been committed by these 
troops in Adrianople ; but I am assured that, once outside the city, they gave themselves 
up to all kinds of violence, and to the firing on women and other defenceless people in the 
villages and roads in this vicinity."— J&m^., Enclosure 1 in No. 343. Same to same: 
** Beports continue to reach me of acts of insubordination, excesses, and disorders by the 
Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians, who, it is stated, rob, plunder, kill, and levy black-mail oa 
peaceable people.— JT^id., Enclosure 2 in No. 343. 

s Turkey, No. 8, 1876, Enclosure in No. 346. s i&jc2., Enclosure in No. 882. 
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some places with brutality. .... There is evidence that the employment 
of* Circassians and Bashi-Bazouks has led to the atrocities which were to be 
expected." ^ The d^patches of which I have given these two specimens 
were received between the months of May and June, and in the face of 
those facts Mr. Disraeli in Jul^ was denying the existence of the Bulgarian 
atrocities, and giving the Circassians the rei)utation of Arcadian innocence ! But 
this was not the strongest confirmation which the Ministry had received of the 
reports in the Daily News, On June 28, Lord Derby received from Consul Beade, 
whom I have already mentioned, a despatch in which he says that information 
had reached him that the Circassians ''^are committing atrocities, chiefly among 
the villages near the Balkans, which keep the whole of that quarter in a state of 
the g^reatest terror." He mentioned the rumour that the Circassians were *' kid- 
napping children of Bulgarians killed in the late affairs ; and then he went on to 
say, '' From what I can make out, I am really inclined to think that the object at 
this moment, in the late disturbed districts of Timova, is to diminish the number 
of Bulgarians as much as possible, for it is said that the Circassians seem to be 
doin^ all this with the connivance of its authorities. " In other words, in the 
opinion of Consul Reade, the object of the Porte was to autiiorise wholesale 
massacres so as to reduce the population of its unbelieving and rebellious 
subjects. In this same despatch Consul Eeade declared that a Mussulman had 
been heard by a Bulgarian boasting in a caf^ at Rustchuk that " even our school- 
boys killed tneir five or six Bulgarians." ''He praised the Circassians as having 
done great things, having for their motto, ' Let the Giaour die — ^strike him— let 
him perish ; ' and this Turk, in addition, was reported to have said that most of 
those who were kiUed were innocent and unarmed, that the number of the slain 
were probably nearer 25,000 or 26,000 than 5,000 or 6,000, and to have wound up 
his tale by tne statement that this was a great loss to the countiy, as most of 
them were tax-paying people." 

This despatch, I say, had been received by Lord Derby on June 28, and on 
July 31 Mr. Disraeli was asked what he thought of this communication; and 
what did he think of it? He dismissed it contemptuously as utterly imtrust- 
worthy rubbish. " I was not justified," said he, " for a moment to adopt that 
coffee-house babble brought by an anonymous Bulgarian to a Consul as at all 
furnishing a basis of beHef that the accounts subsequently received had any 
justification."^ Again, on August 11, he was taxed upon the state of affairs in 
Turkey, and again all these stories of atrocities were dismissed as gross exaggera- 
tions manufactured for party purposes ; and the integrity and independence of 
the Ottoman Empire were still held up as the leading principle upon which the 
foreign policy of the English Government should be foimded.^ 

These words are made the more memorable by a fact which was known to 
scarcely anybody by whom they were heard. Shortly after he had made this 
speech, Mr. Disraeli got up from his seat, went out, and never again returned to 
the House of Commons as one of its members. The next morning it was 
announced that he was about to be raised to the Peerage. The title ne chose 
struck a Isu'ge number of people with surprise, and many with a little disgust. It 
was known that the title was one for which the patent had actually been made out 
for Edmund Burke, and by which he would have been known to posterity if the 
hand of death had not interfered with him and the conferring of the honour. I 
say nothing as to what would be the result of a comparison of the careers of 
Burke and Lord Beaconsfield, but I think it does not require any reasoning to 
show that if Lord Beaconsfield were a man of ordinary instincts, he would have 
hesitated before he took the title which was associated in history with the 
illustrious name of another statesman. 

Meantime the stories of the Bulgarian atrocities were appearing in the news- 
papers. The Daily News was, as already indicated, chief, if not first,* among the 

1 Ibid., No. 443. 2 Hansard, ccxxxi. 203. 8 Ibid. 1145. 

4 A writer in the Spectator , I believe, claims to have first attempted to draw the att'ation 
of tbe nublic to the subject. 
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public journals in publishing accounts of the atrocities in Bulgaria. Informed by 
Hr. Pears, their correspondent in Constantinople, of what was going on, the pro- 
prietors of thatpaper despatched a special commissioner to investigate the Ktcts 
on the spot. The gentleman selectea was the late Mr. J. A. MacGiahan. Never 
was tiiere a happier choice for a journalistic task. I knew Mr. MacGahan well ; 
I believe I can claim the privilege of having been one of his most intimate friends. 
For such a task as investigating the Bulgman horrors he had all the requisites : 
courage to face the frowns of me Turkidi authorities, perseverance to overcome 
the mynad-shaped obstacles they might put in his way ; he was a man of good 
judgment and of unfailing accuracy as well as of imagination ; and his pen, while 
picturesque, never was tempted into the least sacrifice of fact to effect. 

Poor MacGahan ! let me turn aside for a moment to pay a brief tribute to the 
memory of one of the finest characters I ever knew, — a man of a bravery that no 
danger could shake, of a modesty that no trium|)h could disturb ; with a disposi- 
tion so beautiful that he left not one enemy behind, and many mends, to vmom 
his death must always leave life less bright. 

The Eastern question was finally solved by the arms of the heroic soldiers of 
Bussia. But to two men, neither of whom was a soldier, the great work of 
liberating the enslaved Christian^ of the East from the vilest tyranny that ever 
cursed the world, owes, perhaps, as much as to the legionaries of the C^sar. One 
of those men was Mr. Gladstone, the other was Mr. J. A. MacGahan. Journalism 
has had many and glorious triumphs ; but the proudest achievement which brightens 
its annals is the salvation of a country bv the pen of a special correspondent. It 
is some satisfaction to find that the people of Bulgaria are sensible of MacGahan's 
^eat services; his name is now the subject of their popular ballads, and will 
probably be enshrined for ever in their grateful memories. But, alas ! me instru- 
ment of all this mighty good died at thirty-three in a Constantinople hospital ! 

And what was the story Mr. MacGahan had to tell? He had to tell mat sixty 
or seventy villages had been burned; that something like 15,000 people had been 
slaughtered ; ^ that a large number of those dead were women and children ; ^ that 
the bodies of men were flimg to dogs ; that the women, and even the little children 
of both sexes, were subjected to the vilest outrages ; ^ and that all those outrages 
were committed without anvthin^ like real provocation on the part of the 
Bulgarians.^ In the course of his mquiries Mr. MacGahan visited several of the 
villages in Bulgaria : he visited Baddovo, Otluk-Kui or Panagurishti, Perustitza, 
Avrat-Alan, EHssura, and Batak. And now let me give a brief summary of what 
he learned at each of those places. At Baddovo he found that of 160 houses, not 
one had been left standing. As the inhabitants had all fled before the arrival of 
the Turks, only twenty-two men had been killed, while all the women and children 
had escaped. ^ And at Baddovo, accordingly, the people had only to put up with the 
trifling inconvenience of tiying to live without their houses, their furniture, or 
their means of existence. <^ At Avrat-Alan he found that the people of the town, 
having surrendered in time, were spared; while 200 or 300 who were flying through 
the fields were IdUed | and all the women in the place, with scarcely an exception, 
were violated by soldiers who were stiU reeking with the blood of a massacre close 
by, of which I shall have to speak immediately. ^ At Elissura, not one of 700 
houses was left standing. s The people were thus condemned to starvation; and 
besides this, though MacGrahan does not note the fact, 250 people were killed.* 
We have now ^ne through three villa^ : in two of those all the houses had been 
destroyed, and some hundreds of the inhabitants killed ; in the third,' the houses 
were not burned, but were plundered ; and while the men in the town were spared, 
about 250 in the fields were killed, and a31 the women were violated. Those are 
horrors sufficient te excite indignation enough, but they appear as mere trifling 

1 " The Turkish Atrocities in Bulgaria: Letters of the Special Commissioner of the DaUy 
HewSy J. A. MacGahan, Esq." 11. 

^ Ibid. 11. 4 26id. 13. ^nid,Vl. ^ Ibid. 12. 

^Ibid^VL »J1nd. 10, 7 Jbid,B6-6, » Baring's Report. 
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incidents in comparison with the diabolical outrages which took place in other 
▼illages. At Otluk-Kui a rising occurred on the 2nd ol May ; ten days afterwards, 
Hafiz Pasha, with regulars, B^hi-Bazouks, and two or three pieces of artillery, 
airiyed before the pktce. The insurrection immediately collapsed, one body of 
i^e insurgents— who were 250 in all — having fled, and the other taken a wrong 
direction. 1 There was, therefore, nothing for Hanz Pasha to do but to enter the 
town and take possession. Instead of domg that, he bombarded the place without 
asking it to surrender, — a fate which was the more terrible because the ordinary 
population had been increased by 5,000 or 6,000 refugees from neighbouring 
Tillages. 3 

Till midnight of the 12th the bombardment continued. ''Then the loud- 
mouthed dogs of war ceased their clamour ; they had done their work ; it was now 
the turn of tiie sabre. " > During the night and the following morning the soldiers 
entered the town; it was pillagea and then fired ; neither age nor sex was spared, 
and 3,000 people — ^men, women, and children— were killed.^ Scarcely a woman 
in the place appeared to have escaped outrage.'^ ''Mothers were outraged in the 
presence of their daughters ; young girls in the presence of their mothers, of their 
sisters and brothers. ^^ A girl of ten years was violated, another of twelve :' and 
of a dozen of girls from twelve to fifteen years old, two were outraged and killed, 
and &e remainder outraged. ^ A young girl of sixteen was outraged by three or 
four BasM-Bazouks in presence of her father, who was aged and bUnd, and then 
was killed by the same bullet as she was endeavouring to save the old man's life. ^ 

Perustitza consisted of 350 houses, and had 2,000 or 2,500 inhabitants. ^o Ac- 
cording to the account which the people themselves gave to Mr. MacGahan^ they 
appiied several times for title protection of regular troops to Am Pasha, without 
avaiL^i Achmet-Aga meantime offered them l£e protection of Bashi-Bazouks ; but 
having some natural distrust of such shepherds, the;^ refused the assistance, and 
in consequence of some circumstances that were in dispute, killed the two bearers 
of this messap^a^^ The villagers now prepared for defence, ma^ng one of their 
churches their citadel ^s On Tuesday morning. May 11. the Bashi-Bazouks 
appeared. ^^ Some of the people went out, gave up their arms, and were killed. 
Some fled to the fields, and, whenever overtaken by the Bashi-Bazouks, were 
killed. The remainder stuck to the church, i' On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the Bashi-Bazouks, employed themselves in piJla^;ing and burmng the 
surrounding villages, occasionally firing a shot at the church m which the villages^ 
had taken refuge. ^^ Meantime the people remained in the church, so closely packed 
that it was impossible to lie down, terrified by the occasional shots and oy the 
glare of the burning villages around. ^^ On the Thursday afternoon Aziz Pasha 
arrived with his regulars, and, according to MacGahan, beforo he had summoned 
tibe people to surrender, began the bombardment of the churoh.^8 The villagers 
were so panic-struck that they fled to another church, where they were less pro- 
tected than before.^* Aziz Pasha bombarded this as he had bombarded the other 
church.^ The people had, meantime, sent messengers to him asking for peace; 
some of those were killed beforo they reached Aziz Pasha,^ otihers were 
killed on their way back. On the Friday night, when this bombardment in the 
second church was taking place, at least two men killed their wives and children 
and then themselves.^ On Saturday, at last, the people went out, and were 
pared. *^ About 1,000 or 1,600 had been kiUed.^ But all these horrors, groat as 
they aro, sink into insignificance beside those of Batak. 

While Mr. MacGahan was at Pestera, a number of people crowded round the 
place whero he was staying, whom at first he supposed to belong to the town 
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itself ; they turned out, howevier, to be fugitives from Batak.^ They came to tell 
the strangers the stoiy of the tragedy enacted in their home. One remark which 
Mr. MacGahan makes at this point of his narrative is worthy of observation. He 
-was acquainted with the Russian language, having lived for some time at St. 
Petersburg, and having, by an act of daring rarely paralleled, succeeded in 
accompanying the Bussian army during the Ehivan expe^tion. He declares 
that the language of those Bulgarians was so like Russian, that he could imder- 
stand a great deal of it. He describes the people as smgularly like the Russians 
in features, expression, and tone of voice. He asks, with some appeaNince of 
reason, if we should be siuprised that imder these circumstances the Russians 
svmpathised with the Bulgarian subjects of Turkey's foul tyranny. 2 In 
that strange fit of madness which passed over this country imder the malign 
influencis of Lord Beaconsfield, one of the most curious phen6mena %ras the 
obstinate blindness with which people refused to accept facts which were as 
well ascertained as the daily rising of the sun. At first sight it would appear 
scarcely credible that any one could doubt that a people should have the 
keenest S3rmpathv with another people on their border, belonging to the same 
race, speaking almost the same tongue, professing the same creed, whose men 
were massaci^, whose women were outraged ana massacred, whose children 
were outraged and massacred by men of another race, a different religion, 
another tongue ! Yet there were people in England ready to deny that the 
Sclav Christians of Russia could have any real feeing for the Sclav Christians of 
Bulgaria whom Turkey so ruthlessly oppressed ! Nay, this bHndneds to patent 
fact went further. The very men who at one season were strongest in their 
belief, loudest in their denunciation of the atrocities I am now describing, in 
another season, from a change in their mood, and without any change whatever 
in the facte, were actually ready to as strongly disbelieve that there were ever 
any such atrocities at all, and to as vehemently denounce anybody who echoed 
their own denunciations of a short time previous^ ! 

To return to MacGahan's narrative. The fugitives whom he met at Pestera 
followed him and his companions in a procession to Batak.^ As they approached 
the doomed village, they began to find signs of the great disaster : they met 
mills that were silent, and they saw hill-sides covered with over-ripe com, 
rottmg for want of hands to reap it. But such signs of ravage were soon 
forgotten in the sight that next met their eyes. On a slope overlooking the town 
they observed a number of dogs, which ran away angry at their approach ; and 
on going near, found these animals had been feasting on a large heap of dead.^ 
That heap, MacGahan afterwards f oimd out, consist^ of 200 young girls, who 
had been kept prisoners for some days, outraged, and finally beheaded!' 
" From my saddle," he writes, " I counted about a hundred skulls, not including 
those that were hidden beneath the others in the ghastly heap, nor those that 
were scattered far and wide through the fields. "« From this spot they looked 
down on the town. " Not a roof," not a "whole wall" was left standing ; and 
there came up to their ears "a low plaintive wail, like the * keening* of th© 
Irish over theur dead." 7 They descended into the town ; they saw in the houses 
women wailing over their lost husbands, brothers, children, "beating tiieir heads 
and wringing their hands. " ^ " This was the explanation of the curious sound we 
had heard when up on the hilL As we advanced there were more and more ; 
some sitting on the heaps of stones that covered the floors of their houses ; others 
walking up and down before their doors, wringing their hands and repeating tiie 
same despairing waiL . . . As we proceeded, most of them fell into line 
behind us, and they finally formed a procession of four or five hundred people, 
mostly women and cnildren, who followed us about wherever we went with their 
mournful cries. Such a sound as their united voices sent up to heaven I hope 
never to hear again. " ^ 

I Ibid. IB. 9 Ibid. 20. ^ Ibid. 32-Z. 7 Ibid, 22. 8 J&id. 23-4. 

^ Ibid. 19 20, ^ Ibid. 22-^ ^ Ibid. 23, 91bid,2L 
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As they passed on, they saw the corpse of a young girl not more than fifteen. 
'" There was a large g^ish in the skull, to which a mass of rich brown hair nearly a 
yard long still clung, trailing in the dust"! Next they saw "the skeletons of 
two children lying side by side," "with frightful sabre cuts in their little skulls. "2 
As they approached the middle of the town, "bones, skeletons, and skulls became 
more numerous. " - "There was not a house beneath the ruins of which we did not 
perceive human remains, and the street besides was strewn with them."^ 
** Before many of the doorways women were walking up and down wailing their 
funeral chant." * One of them dragged MacGahan to see the corpse of a young 
girl. " I could only turn round," he says, "and waUc out sick at heart, leaving 
her alone with her skeleton. "^ A few steps further, he saw another woman 
/ rocking herself to and fro, and uttering moans heartrending bcrjrond anything 
1 could have imagined:" " Her head was buried in her hands, while her fingers . 
were unconsciously twisting^ and tearing her hair as she gazed into her Lap, where 
lay three little skulls with the hair still clinging to them. ^ They next came to the 
schoolhouse and the church. In the school lay "the bones and ashes of two 
hundred women burnt alive within those four walls." "Just beside the school- 
house is a broad shallow pit. Here were burned a hitndred bodies two weeks 
after the massacre. "^ They entered the churchyard. The whole of the little 
churchyard was heaped up with dead bodies to the depth of several feei^ " We 
were told that there were three thousand people lying here in tills littie church- 
yard alone, and we could well believe it "<> And of those three thousand, many, if not 
most, were women and children. ^^ 

Next they looked into the church. " What we saw there was too frightful for 
more than a hasty glance, "ii " An immense number of bodies had been partly 
burnt there and the charred and blackened remains, that seemed to fill it half- 
way up to the low dark arches and make them lower and darker still, were lying 
in a state of putrefaction too frightful to look upon. I had never imagined any- 
thing so horrible. We all turned away sick and faint, and stogs^ered out of the 
fearful pest house glad to get into the street again. "^^ Everywhere throughout 
the town they saw similar scenes. " Skeletons of men with the clothing and flesh 
siill hanging to and rotting together ; skulls of women, with the hair dragging in 
the dust, bones of children and of infants everywhere.' ^ Here they were shown 
a house where twenty people had been burned alive ; another, where twelve girls 
had been slaughtered, "as their bones amply testified. "^^ What showed most 
plainly the completeness of the massacre was the desolation of entire families. 
An old woman told MacGahan that she had three sons, who were all married, and 
had twelve children: of all those nineteen people, but this poor old woman 
remained,^' Out of another family of thirty-nine, only eight were left ; out of one 
of twenty-five, but seven; of twenty, but eight "^* And finally, MacGahan, 
estimating the entire loss of life, says that of "uie eight or nine thousand people 
who made up the population of the place, there are o^y twelve or fifteen hundred 
left! "17 

Such was the story told by Mr. MacGahan, and such was the story a consider- 
able part of which had been published at the very time Lord Beaconsfield was 

^ Ibid. 20. 8/&irf. 27. filbid, 7 7J<i.28. 9 Ibid. 29, 

9 Ibid. ^Ibid. 6 Jbtd. Slbid. 

10 " It was a fearful sight— a sight to haunt one through life. There were little curly heads 
there in that festering mass, crushed down by heavy stones ; little feet not as long as your 
finger on which the flesh was dried hard, by the ardent heat before it had time to dacompose: 
little baby hands stretched oat as if for help ; babes that had died wondering at this bright 
ffleam qf sabres and the red hands of the fierce-eyed men who wielded them ; children who 
had died shrinking with fright and terror; young girls who had died weeping and sobbing 
and bf^ggfng for mercy ; mothers who died trying to shield their little ones with their own 
weak bcclies, all lying there together, festering in one horrid maaa."—Ibid. 29. 

n/j£d. 29. ^Ibid. ^ Ibid. Si. 17 Ibid, 20, 
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declaring that the outraj^ in Bulgaria were ^ssly exaggerated. MacGahan'9- 
statements were immeduately coimrmed by Mr. Eugene Schuyler, the then 
American Secretary of Lection, and now American Consul at Birmingham ; and 
let me say parenuieticany that to this distinguished litUrateur the work of 
Christian redemption in the East owes infinite g^titude. But confirmation of 
Mr. MacGahan's story, even stronger than that of Mr. Schuyler's, was soon to- 
come: worried by persistent interrogation in the House of Commons, th» 
Ministry at last were compelled to send one of their employit to investigate th& 
circumstances. I do not wish to question in the least the impartiality of Mr. 
Walter Baring, but I think I am safe in saying that he had no sympathy with 
those who sought to emancipate the Bulgarians from Turkish rule, and that ho 
approached the investigation of those horrors with no predisposition to accept the 
current rumours. There was, I venture to think, a strong expectation that lus 
report would annihilate the statements of MacGahan in the tkbily Newt. And 
even when the report was presented. Sir Henry Elliot made the comment that it 
showed some of the statements made to be "vastly exaggerated. "^ Let us then 
compare the statements of Mr. Baring's report with those in MacGahan's letters. 
MacGahan declared that in Baddovo, out of 160 houses, not one was left standing, 
and that about twenty-two men were killed. Mr. Baring states that the place was 
totally burnt ; puts down the number of houses destroyed as 177, and tiie number 
of people killed as twentjr-five — ^that is to sav, he ^ves a laiger estimate than 
MacGahan of the houses destroyed and people killed m this village. ' MacGahan's 
statement with regard to KUssura is that not one out of 700 houses was left stand- 
ing ; but he s^ nothing of the number of persons killed. Mr. Baring's statement 
in regard to JOiasura is that, out of 800 houses, not one was left stending ; and 
besides thus increasing by a himdred MacGahan's estimate of the houses des&oyed, 
adds the information that 250 people were killed. In the case of Avrat-Alan, the 
statement of Mr. MacGrahan is that the Turks^ sated with tibeir feast of blood and 
lust at Otluk-Kui, had confined themselves to pillaging all the houses and outraging^ 
all the women. Mr. Baring's statement is, tlmt the place ''was completely 
pilla^fed," and that "130 people, including strangers, were killed." He says 
nothing either in denial or confirmation of the outrages on women, but he alludes 
to a shocking story about a boy. Mr. MacGahan tells us that in OUuk-Eui one* 
fourth of the houses were burned ; and he estimates the number of killed at about 
8,000; 400 bein^ inhabitants of the town, and the remainder strangers. Mr. 
Baring, estimatmg the entire number of houses at 2,000, says that between 400 
and 500 — or about one-fourth, as Mr. MacGahan puts it — were burned. With 
legard to the number of persons killed, Mr. Baring puts down the number of 
inhabitants killed as 763 — ^that is, nearly double the number ^ven by MacGahan ;. 
while the strangers killed he puts down as 1,000. Mr. Baring's total estimate, 
then, of persons killed is 1,763, while Mr. MacGahan's is 3,000. This is certainlv 
a considerable discrepancv, but Mr. MacGahan in this case gives his numbers with 
some doubt, remarking that Hafiz Pasha had. unlike Achmet Aga, the murderer 
of Batak, buried his dead, and so destroyed tne best evidence of his guilt.' The 
case of Otluk-Eui is accordingly one in which much was left to conjecture, and in 
which two persons anxious for the truth might honestly differ: in any case, 
Mr. Baring s lower estimate of 1,763 is sufficient to show that there was a horrible 
massacre. In Perustiza, there were, according to Mr. MacGahan, 350 houses, of 
which not one was left standing ; and he estimates the number of pNBrsons killed as 
from 1,000 to. 1,500. Mr. Baring also states that out of 350 houses not one was 
left standing, but his estimate of the killed does not go beyond 750, — "among 
whom," he says, ** there are many women and children. " He also tells practically 
tiie same stoiy of the siege of the two churches as Mr. MacGahan. FinaUy, as to 
the case of Batak, the agreement of Mr. Baring's accoimt with that of Mr. 

1 Despatch to Lord Derby dated September 5, 1^6. 

s The town which Mr. MacGahan calls Raddovo appears in Mr. Baring's report asBadilovo^ 

S Mrl Schuyler gives the same estimate as Mr. MacGahan. 
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MacGTahan is still more complete. MacGahan states that all the houses were 
burned ; so does Mr. Baring. Mr. Baring estimates the number of persons killed 
in the church and churchyard at but 1,0(X) or 1,200, but he gives quite as horrible 
a picture of the scene as Mr. MacGahan. He tells the same taJe of seeing the 
corpses unburied two months and a half after the massacre — of girls slashed by 
yatafi^hans, with their hair still on the ground. ^ And with regard to the church, 
he adds the additional detail to Mr. MacGahan's account, that the Bashi-Bazouks 
tore off the tiles of the church, and "threw burning pieces of wood, and rag» 
steeped in petroleum, among the mass of the imhappy human beings inside." 

Outside the town, Mr. MacGahan counted about a hundred skulls from his 
saddle ; Mr. Baring counted six^. Mr. MacGahan says the bodies there were 
beheaded ; so does Mr. Baring. Mr.- MacGahan says they were all women ; Mr. 
Baring says many were women. ^ Mr. MacGahan gives no details of persons 
tortured ; Mr. Baring gives the names of two persons who were roasted, and one 
whose ears, nose, hands, and feet were cut off. Finally, Mr. MacGahan estimates 
the niunber of killed at 6,500 ; Mr. Baring at 5,000. Such a difference in such 
immensity of atrocity is not material. As Mr. Baring remarks of his own estimate, 
** whether the slain are to be counted by hundreds or by thousands, does not 
lessen in the least degree the criminality of the slayers. The intention was to 
ext^Toinate all except those few girls (probably about eighty) whom they cari led 
off to satisfy their lusts. Those that escaped owed their safety to their own. 
good fortune, and not to the tender mercy of their neighbours." 

I have now traced the reports of Mr. JVmcGahan and Mr. Baring in reference to 
the principle villages which the former visited, and I claim to have shown that, 
to all practical purposes, the reports agree. In some cases^ Mr. MacGahan's 
estimate of the nouses destroyed and the persons killed is higher than that of 
Mr. Baring ; in other cases, Mr. Baring's estimate is higher than that of Mr. 
MacCrahan. But they are agreed in giving the same picture of villages entirely 
destroyed, and of men, women, ajia chUdren massacred ruthlessly. But Mr. 
Baring, having visited more places than Mr. MacGahan, gives even a darker, 
because a fuller picture. Mr. Baring gives fuller details of the massacre at 
^uiardjik by the heroic Chefket Pasha, to which Mr. MacGahan but cursorily 
alludes ; and he also describes the scenes of horror te the north of the Balkans, 
while all those mentioned by Mr. MacGahan took place te the south. Mr. Baring 
corroborates Mr. MacGahan not only in the main point of the number of persons 
killed, but in other important particulars also. He agrees with Mr. MacGahan 
that this destruction of their houses would expose the surviving villagers te death 
by famine, and he confirms the statement that from those plundered wretches the 
inhuman authorities of Constantinople were still levying taxes ! Mr. MacGahan 
says the leaders in the atrocities were decorated. Mr. Baring comments with 
scorn on the same fact. 

But one point more remains. What was the provocation given for this massacre t 
On tids point, the difference between Mr. MacGahan and Mr. Baring is great at 
first sight, and small on examination, Mr. Baring attributes the insurrection 
mainly to foreign emissaries ; but a fuse cannot hurt where there is no gun- 
powder j and if the misgovemment in Bulgaria were not frightful, no foreign 
emissaries could have induced the Bulgarians to encounter the horrible risks of 

1 " I visited Una valley of the shadow of death on the 81st July, more than two months and 
a half after the massacre ; but still the stench was so overpowering that one could hardly 
loroe one's way into the churdiyard. In the street at every step lajr human remains, rottinir 
and sweltering in the summer sun— here a skull of an old woman, with the grey hair attached 
to it — ^there the false tress of some unhappy girl, slashed in half by a yataghan ; the head 
wUch it had adorned had been probably cairied off to be devoured by some of the dogs, who 
lip to this have been the only scavengers." 

s " Just outside the village I counted more than sixty skulls in a little hollow^ and it was- 
evident from their appearance that nearly all of them had been severed from their bodies by 
axes and yatoghans. Trom the remains of female wearing apparel scattered about, it is plain 
that many ol the persons here massacred were women. 
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insurrection. He himself concedes the whole point, when he says that '' where- 
over there is Turkish rule, there, owing to its inherent faults, there will be 
' Christian discontent." And now as to the overt acts which the Christians com- 
mitted in carrying oyt their rebellion. At Raddovo, two Turks were killed ; at 
Klissura, thirteen ; at Perustitza, three ; and at Batak, three. At Avrat-Alan 
jUone was there anvthing like killing on a large scale, for there the Bulgarians' 
killed sixty-six Mohammedan gipsies. So far as to men : as to women I find no 
mention of any having been killed at Elissura ; none were killed at Baddovo ; 
none were killed at Perustitza ; two were killed at Otluk-Kui ; and one at Avrat- 
Alan. Of the two killed at Otluk-Eui, one, according to Mr. MacGahan, was 
killed by accident;^ the other, Mr. MacGahan states, used a sabre, and Mr. 
Baring confirms the report. And thus, the number of women killed, without 
provocation and purposely, in these five villages amounts to one ! And be it 
remarked that in the two villages which suffered most, not one Turkish woman 
was killed, accidentally or otherwise. Not one Turkish woman was killed in 
Perustitza ; not one Turkish woman was killed in Batak. Finally, as to the places 
where insurrection took the shape of armed defence, the insurrection broke 
miserably down almost at the first sight of attack. The villages where those 
poor shadows of a rising flitted ghastly on the scene for a few brief days, were 
chiefly Elissura, Otluk-Kui, Avrat-Alan, and ^ Perustitza. At Elissura, Mr. 
Baring does not believe ''the story of the Bashi-Bazouks having summoned the 
villagers to surr^ider." At Otliik-Eui, the resistance Hafiz Pasha met "was 
verydight." At Avrat-Alan, when Hafiz Pasha came, 'Hhe inhabitants made 
immediate submission." And as to Perustitza, he does not find that any 
summons was sent to surrender by Beschid Pasha, commander of the regulars ; 
and he declares that, while resistance was offered to the Bashi-Bazouks, that 
" offered to his " — Reschid's— "regulars would probably not have been severe." 
This, then, is Mr. Baring's accoimt of the provocation : in but one case was any con- 
Biderable body of Turks killed ; but two women were killed without provocation 
— one of those two, according to Mr. MacGahan, being shot by accident ; the 
insurg^its made scarcelv any resistance ; and they were not asked in ilie worst 
cases to surrender at all Let us sum up the case, as given by Mr. Baring, in 
just two instances out of the many. At Perustitza, three Turkish men were 
killed, but no Turkish woman ; ?50 Christians, among whom were "many women 
and children," were kiUed. At Batak, three Turkish men were killed, but no 
Turkish woman j and 5,000 Christian men, women, and children were killed. 
Finally, Mr. Banng only gives one case of a Turkish woman being outraged, and 
not one case of a Turkish child being ill-treated. 

Such was the story of Bulgaria. We all remember the effect which Mr. 
MacGahan's letters produced on the English people ; how a tempest of righteous 
indignation swept over the country, and the awakened and shocked conscience of 
the nation spoke with a clearness, a unanimity, a thunderous swell, that has been 
declared by competent judges unparalleled m our history. But one thing was 
now wanting to give its full force to this great national awakening from ignorant 
participation in a heinous crime : it wanted the guidance of a fit leader, — ^and the 
fit leader appeared. 

In September of 1876, Mr. Gladstone published his pamphlet on the "Bulgarian 
Horrors^" and from that moment forward he has stood forth as the protagonist of 
the Christian cause of the East. In advocating that cause, he has had to endure 
bitter adversity, he has had to pass through a whirlwind of vituperation; from 
scarcely any variety of charge that can be brought against him as a statesman or a 
man, has he beei; held free. He has been accused of the high crime of treason, and 
the low weakness of personal pealousy ; he has been descried at once as a most cal- 
culating conspirator, and a tnfier of hysterical impulsiveness. Cynics have sne^ed 
at him; scribes have attempted to write him down; mobs have hissed at b^"* . 
But he can bear within his bosom a consciousness that may make his heart swell 

1 IfocQahan, 41. 
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±^6 prouder because of those displays of unscrupulous, unfeeling, and brutal hate. 
Throughout all this great contest, he has carried with him the approval of all that 
is ablest intellectually and highest morally throughout the world. In 1876, he 
could look back on a career of magnificent beneficence : he had administered the 
finances of England as they had never been administered before ; he had freed the 
Irish Catholic from the yoke of religious ascendency, and the Irish tenant from 
legalised plunder ; he had rescued the English army from the foul contamination 
of purchased rank, and the voter from the tyranny of the landlord and the corrup- 
tion of the capitalist ; and for the first time, after her six centuries of Parliamen- 
tary rule, England received from his hands a real Education Act. But great as 
were these achievements, they sink into insignificance in the minds of many bef oro 
his work on the Eastern question. His single voice has saved England from a 
great national crime; has shaken a foul and apparently everlasting tyranny to 
Atoms; and hks elevated to the dignity of freemen the most utterly enslaved 
populations in the civilised world. That single achievement entitles him to a 
place among the highest, the noblest, and the greatest benefactors of the human 
lace. 

During all this period of public passion Lord Beaconsfield obstinately held his 
peace. At last it was announced tnat the world was about to hear what he had 
to say, and everybody looked forward with the most feverish expectations to the 
speech he was going to deliver. Aylesbury, as is known, was the place chosen for 
this most important pronouncement. It is easy to guess what kind of speech the 
public expected. The Bulgarian atrocities had by this time been proved beyond 
the smallest shadow of doubt ; and they were shown to have reached proportions 
in point of number, of unspeakable cruelty, ghastly horror, almost unparalleled 
in the history of mankind. Lord Beaconsfield, under those circumstances, had a 
duty to perform, which might have been humiliating in the eyes of the mean, but 
womd be glorious in those of the generous. He had mocked at the reports oi 
those atrocities as exaggerations, fajbles, coffee-house babble. And ne had 
declined to consider them as offering any ground for consideration in forming his 
policy. But unquestionable facts now stood before him in terrible contradiction 
to his light-hearted denijds ; and the whole country lay ready to his hand to follow 
him in a change from the old bad ways of alliadbe with the Turk. Would he be 
honest enough to admit that he had been wrong — grossly wrong ? Had he a heart 
Ibig enough to respond to the generous passion of the English people? The 
memory is still fresh of the way in which those expectations were answered. 
Lord Beaconsfield made no apology for his past errors as to fact ; and was still 
determined to stick by the Turk. Nay, more ; he managed in this same speech 
to make one most important addition to the already lofty structure of his mis- 
statements on the Eastern question. A very common complaint against him had 
been that, when he rejected the Berlin Memorandum, he had not met that pro- 
posal by a counter-plan of his own. His reply was that this was idtogether a 
misrepresentation. Ilis Government had made proposals of their own : those 
proposals had been the subject ''of daily and hourly communication between the 
•other Powers and England," and they were just on the point of leading to a 
ibeneficent peace when Servia declarea war. What wiU the reader say when he 
learns that there is almost overwhelming ground for believing that there is not 
one word of foundation for this immense superstructure of statement?^ 

1 " On having recourse," comments Mr. Sedley Taylor un this pass^e, " to the Blue Book 
where these asserted negotiations ought to be detailed in their due order, it is most sta^er- 
ing to discover not a vestige of them, or of anytiiing like them. The following question 
then arises : At what point between the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum by Lord 
Derby's despatch of May 19, and the declaration of war by the Prince of Servia on July 1, 
can all this ' laying down of principles,' all this ' daily and hourly communication with the 
other Powers,' have occurred ? This Question admits of being answered by an application 
of what mathematicians call the * metnod of exhaustion,' as follows : These negotiations did 
not b^n immediately after the rejection of the Berlin proposals ; for Lord Derby told the 
House of Lords (Hansard, July 81,) it would have been unreasonable to expect the Northern 
Powers at what was a moment ox some soreness to have at once accepted a proposal on a 
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" Well," said Lord Beaconsfield, '' we did propose some on oui »wn part. My" 
noble friend Lord Derby .... lost no time in laying down the principle 



upon which he thought that the relations between the Porte and its Christian 
subjects ought to be established." "These communications," he continued. 
'' were occurring constantly, I may say, between her Majesty's Groyemment and 
the five other Powers. .... If you ask me," he went on to say, "to sunt 
up in two sentences the result of what was, of course, daily and hourly communi* 
cation between the Powers or their representatives in England, I must tell you 
this, that in the late spring of this year, peace, and peace on principles which 
would have been approved by every wise and good man, might have been accom- 
plished. What happened? That happened which was not expected. Servia 
declared war upon Turkey." What are we to say to such a Minister? I have in 
the course of mis narrative given instance after instance, until I have probably 
wearied the reader, of statements of Lord Beaconsfield's which were in the grossest 
and most palpable contradiction with fact. I may be accused, and I fear justly 
accused, of being monotonous in my repetition of those charges against Lord 
Beaconsfield, but the monotony of my exposure is the result of the monotony of hi& 
imposture. It is the same story from beginning to end. I am not the biographer 
of a creature of my imagination, and to me is not given the privilege of fa^oning^ 
the actions and the character of the man whose life I am describing in obedience 
to what I might consider the laws of art or of probability. I cannot relieve m^ 

ficture with alternate light and shade. I have to stick obstinately to fact ; and if 
have had to repeat myself over and over again, it is because Lord Beaconsfield is 
the same from the time when as a stripling he sought election in 1832, down to- 
different basis, even if the Government * had had such a proposal to make.' A week later 
these negotiations had not been commenced ; for on May 27 Lord Derby told the Frendi 
Ambassador (Turkey No. 3, 1876, No. 305,) that in his opinion, * unless something could be 
done to detach Montenegro from the insurgents, or effectually prevent their receivlnfip 
assistance through and from Montenegro, no useful result In the way of pacification could 
be expected.' Up to June 2 these negotiations had not been started ; for on that day Lord 
Derby wrote to our Ambassador at Vienna {Ibid. No. 348) that Her Majesty's Qovemment 
were * unable to do more than espress their regret at not being able to act with tiie other 
Powers who had concurred in the Berlin proposals.' On June 12, these negotiations were- 
still not on foot ; for on that day Ldtd Derby told the Russian Envoy {Ibid. No. 427) that in. 
his view ' nothing remained except to allow the renewal of the struggle until success should 
have declared itself ... on one side or the other.' Up to June 19 the Great Powers knew 
nothing of these negotiations ; for on that day tiie Russian Ambassador in London (/&«£. 
No. 472) by direction of Prince Gortschakoff, csJled at the Foreign Office to ask Lord Derby 
if the London Cabinet had any plan for effecting a padfication, to communicate it to that 
of St. Petersburg. Up to June 22 these negotiations were still non-existent ; for on that 
day Lord Derby told the Austrian Ambassador (Ibid, No. 481) that Her Majesty's Govern* 
ment were ' rawly to take part in the work of pacification when they saw a chance of dohi|p 
80 with effect. That it they now abstained, it was only because wey saw nothing to be 
done. When circumstances led them to alter that opinion their inaction would cease.* On 
June 28 these negotiations were still uncommenoed ; for on that dayLord Derby stated to 
€k>unt Schouvaloff (Ibid. No. 502) that he ' thought it premature to say more than tiiat Her 
Ifojesty's Government would gladly concur in any practicable plan for the amelioration of 
the local government of the Turkish provinces.' Finally, up to June 29 no ' principles - 
had been ' laid down' by Lord Derby ; for in his despatch of that date to the Russian Am- 
bassador (Ibid. No. 506) all is still in Uie future. ' Her Majesty's Government will wiUingly 
join in recommending such reforms in the administration of the revolted provinces, as -on 
full examination they may believe to be practicable.' This brings us to wiuiin two days of 
that on which the war manifesto of the Prince of Servia was issued (July 1). We seem thua 
forced to the conclusion that this whole asserted chain of negotiations had no real existence, 
and was wholly conlared up by the imagination of our Prime Minister. It would be- 
tmgenerous to withold from Lord Derby the tribute of respectful sympathy due to a states- 
man who must negotiate with foreign diplomats under a liability to each irruptions, on the 
part of his chief, from the regions of romance. To Lord Beaconsfield, absorbed as he seems 
to have been in maintaining the integrity of Turkey, some less dangerous mode of handlinic 
that of Great Britain might with advantage have been recommended." — TJie Conduct q/" 
Her Majesty's Ministers on the Eastern l^aestiont by Sedley Taylor, M.A., 32-34. Lord 
Beaconsfield afterwards made the explanation that negotiations were going on, althougik 
not recorded in the Blue-Bw^ ! Very strange, if true i 
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-this Tory moment when he is seventy-four years of age, and the ruler of this great 
Empire. It is not my fault that he has carried into manhood and into old age the 
folhes, the faults, and the scandals of his youth. It mi^ht have been expected, 
«Ten from him, that the responsibilities of his great stahon would hare exercised 
some sobering influence upon his character, and some purifying effect upon his 
principles of conduct ; but, as in the instance just quoted, I find him again making 
the most unfounded statements, although the Premier of England, and although 
-every one of those statements affected the existence of millions of human beings 
in the present, and millions of human beings in the future. 

This then was the reply Lord Beaconsfield had to give to that tremendous storm 
'Of righteous public indignation. Not one word of real s^pathy had he for tiie 
victims of Turkish massacres^ Turkish lust, and Turkish atrocities of every 
imaginable character. The ones of these widows and children pierced not his 
<ear and moved not his heart ; and he worked on steadily in Ms firm purpose oi 
pursuing the Hebrew and Turkish policy in spite of whatever misery to Christian 
man and woman and child that pohcy might mvolve.^ This, too, was the speech 
by which he signalised his attainment of the title which was destined for tiie ever- 
memorable statesman, whose lofty soul and whose great heart have, as much as 
his splendid intellect, secured for nim everlasting fame. 

Let me make about this Aylesbunr speech one remark more. Everybody who 
is frank must acknowledge that Lord £Seaconsfield, when he first had to deal with 
this Eastern difficulty, was met by a traditional policy which had been approved 
of by nearly all his predecessors. Nobody can fairly denv that the maintenance 
of ^e independence and integritv of Turkey was one of the most finn traditions 
of English policy, and was one which the people of England had been taught by 
the majority of their rulers to consider as necessary to England's greatest interests. 
But tibte Bulgarian atrocities, coming with the thunderous awakening of an earth- 
quake, had swept away for the moment this whole policy founded on falsehood 
.and injustice, and it was quite open to Lord Beaconsfield, — ^if his heart were at 
all susceptible to the enlightening influence of the voice of humanity and justice, 
— ^to have changed his opinions, and to have accepted, as the ihoglish people did, 
the reversal -of his preconceived views. He haathe fullest opportumtyat that 
moment of making a new and glorious depcuture in the foreign policy of this 
oountiy in the East. But he rejected the grand occasion, From.mrst to last Ins 
policy was persistently, uniformly, without interruption, a policy of friendship to 
the Turk and the oppressor, and hate to the Christian and the oppressed. ' He 
took no advantage of the noble passions that were then existing in the public 
mind, to lead the people still further on the right path upon which they had 
«o enthusiastically entered. It must also be remembered, that Lord Beaconsfield 
liad an opportunity, in the disposition of his colleagues, as in the transformation 
of public opinion, for revolutionising his policy. It is now as well known as any 

1 Another cause for the indifference of Lord Beaconsfield and all his fellow-Jews to the 
sufTerings of the Turkish Christians is that, unfortunately, some of those previously eman- 
•apated employed their liberty in oppressing the Hebrew race with the f eroaty of the Middle 
Ages. TindicfUveness is not a pMsion wholly foreign to Lord Beaconsfield's nature ; and I 
have little doubt that, in his anti-Christian policy, he was not uninfluenced by a desire to 
avenge the wrongs his race had suffered in those Eastern regions. 

* Let my use of the word " Christian ** in discussing this question not be misunderstood* 
I have no desire whatever to discuss the question on a religious basis. U the majority of 
the Turkish subjects were Mussulmans whom a Christian confederation of Pashas at Con- 
stantinople were plundering, ravaging, and assassinating, my o^nion would be just as 
strongly in favour of the Mussunnan maioritv, and as stronny andnst the Christian 
ininority, as it is now in favour of the Christian majority and agamst the Mahometan 
minority. My use of the word " Christian" must tiierefore be taken simply as an employ- 
ment of one of the terms by which those subjects of Turkey are best known. The only 
^)Ccasion on whidi I use it, meaning it to bear its distinctly religious signification, is when I 
«m speaking of the policy of Lord Beaconsfield personally. It is ptat of my case against 
him tnat he viewed this whole Eastern controversy from the Jew's standpoint-^om the 
standpoint of the enemy and not the friend of Christianat 
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fact in the whole histonr of those n^^tiations, that Lord Derby, Lord Carnarvon/ 
and in the beginning Lord Salisbury, would have been only too willing to hav» 
given up fighting for the infamous cause of the Turk. It is, therefore, clear that 
Lord IBeaconsfield could have carried his own Cabinet witii him, as well as the- 
English people, in the new and more glorious objects of defending the oppressed. 
Therefore I say that on him individually, as distinct from his predecessors, rests tho < 
responsibility of keeping this country in the old bad ways of supporting Turkish 
tyranny. On him rests the responsibility of having turned emightened public 
opinion back into darkness, of having once more sunk the aroused public con* 
science into the mire of international inmiorality, of having sealed up those wells 
of truly human feelings which were then opened. It is to him, therefore^ and to- 
him only, we must ascribe one of the blackest pages of national immoraJity with 
which the annals of our history are darkened. 

The next occasion on which Lord Beaconsfield favoured the country with aa 
exposition of his policy was at the Guildhall Banquet on November 9, 1876. In 
this speech he repeated his - Aylesbury fable as to the negotiations on a basis 
proposed by England, and he denounced, in most vehement terms, the conduct of 
the. heroic principality of Servia in entering upon a terribly unequal fi^ht with the 
common oppressor of the Christian Slavs. He declared his firm mtention to 
stand by the old poUcy of maintaining the independence and integrity of Turkey, 
and he woimd up with a bellicose challenge to all the world on the part bf 
England. "We have nothing to gain by war. We are essentially a non-aggres* 
sive power. There are no cities and no provinces that we desire to appropriate. 
. . . . But if the struggle comes, it should also be recollected that there is 
no country so prepared for w..r as England — (loud and renewed applause) — 
because there is no country whose resources are so great. In a righteous cause — 
and I trust that England will never embark in a war except in a righteous cause, 
a cause that concerns her liberty, her independence, or her empire — England is 
not a country that will have to inquire whether she can enter into a second or a 
third campaign. In a righteous cause England will commence a £^ht that will 
not end until right is done. (Loud and prolonged applause.)" i 

I hurry on from this to the time when, after severe pressure, he consented to 
send Lord Salisbury to the Constantinople Conference. When that Conference 
failed, it became evident that nothing was to be obtained from Turkey by persua- 
sion, that she had determined to stiU go on oppressing in her old way, and that 
the only guarantee she Was ready to give was a guarantee that had become as 
utterly worthless as the oath of a convicted perjurer : the guarantee of her promises 
a hundred times renewed, and a hundred times violate Under those circum« 
stances, as united Europe did^ot intervene, Russia took up the cause of her 
oppressed brethren, an^ entered upon what the Spedatoi' correctly described as 
* * the most just and necessary war of our time. "2 x do not intend here to overload 
my pages with arguments in favour of this opinion, for the controversy is too 
recent. I must content myself with saying that if ever a proportion appeared to 
me true, it is the proposition of the Spectator that the Russian war was a most just 
and a most necessary war. England did not intervene, but we have the strongest 
evidence— the evidence of Lord Beaconsfield's own words— that if he had had his 
way, she would have intervened, and the arms of England would have been joined 
to those of Turkey in preserving the intolerable horrors of Turkish rule. Tho 
opposition of his colleagues, and the fortunately still healthy public opinion of 
the country, stood in the way of this tremendous national crime. The force of 
the Liberal party had compelled his Foreign Secretary to write a despatch iu. 
which those Bulgarian horrors, the existence of which he had dismissed as vain 
delusions, as "coffee-house babble," were admitted to be founded on fact; those 
Circassians whom Lord Beaconsfield had described as innocent and peaceful 
agriculturists, were declared to be fiends of cruelty ; and a demand was made that 
Chefket Pasha, their ringleader, should be hanged. But for these circumstances 
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we might have beheld the soldiers of England side by side w\th those of 
Turkey engaged in the unholy work of maintaining Turkish oppression. I need 
not dwell on the many incidents that took place during the progress of the war. 
Suffice it to say that in every point of her advance in her work of emancipation, 
Russia found herself thwarted by ibe English Prime Minister, and that her band 
any day might have been stayed, had Lord Beaconsfield only obtained the assis- 
tance of some other European Power in carrying out. his malign policy. 

At last the Russians had succeeded in beating down the opposition of their 
enemy, complete victory had been achieved, and they were approaching within 
sight of Constantinople. We all know what took place then ; how there were 
movements of English fleets and English soldiers, and for a moment we seemed 
to stand on the dizzy brink of war. 

Who that has ever lived through it can for^t that horrible time ? There was 
no cause for which we could go to war except an unholy one. There was no 
interest of ours really threatened. There was no poi^ible excuse which would 
bear the examination of a second why we should appeal to arms ; and yet every 
day was filled with warlike rumours, and every morning we rose with the expec- 
tation of finding this country committed to a contest with Russia. There is a . 
phenomenon in the climate of London at certain periods of the year, with which 
its inhabitants are too familiar. There are days when the sky is clouded, the 
atmosphere heavily laden, and the li^ht is drear and ghastly. Under the 
influence of such atmospheric surroundings, the mind is assailed by thoughts of 
some impending catastrophe — ^horrible, resistless, shapeless. Such was the 
moral condition of this country during the closing days of the war. We saw 
impending upon us a terrible doom. We knew not why it approached, or how it 
could be averted ; but there it moved steadily step by step upon us, while we 
stood awaiting its advance in dazed and impotent horror. 

This terrible time is marked by other scenes upon which we can look back 
with little less of shame or disgust. When the friends of sense, justice, and 
peace endeavoured to arrest the threatening catastrophe, Rowdyism was pro- 
claimed king. The bibulous patron of the music hall, the unflec^ed meoical 
student, the whole mass of ignorance, ruffianism, and folly, bore down any 
attempt of intelligence, or honesty, or humanity to make itself heard. 
Authority, meantime, looked on and applauded. When a wretched fellow in a 
music hall sang his more wretched rhymes, the highest authority in the realm 
was advised to send him a letter of congratulation on his. patriotic verses. When 
a mob assailed a body of peaceful citizens of London in expressing their opinions, 
the ringleader was a Lord Mayor, who has since received his pitSul reward ; and 
the Ministers were not ashamed to receive the representatives of rowdyism in 
private conclave. Nor was this the only form of strange combination which that 
portentous season brought forth. Tbe cynicism of ihe highest coalesced with 
the blood-thirstiness in the lowest classes ; the levity of the richest with the 
darkness of the most needy. Pall Mall became as brutal as Ratcliffe Highway ; 
and while our pitroleuses screeched after their manner for slaughter, the Isulies of 
fashion exercised their immemorial privilege of lowering their thumbs that the 
gashed might aJso die. It seemed as if the whole of the country had gone madlT^ 
Every bad national passion that can lie concealed in, the heart of a nation was 
roused to fury : the hate of right, the love of wrong, the lust for blood, became 
the nUing frenzy. On this foul tide the barque of Lord Beaconsfield's fortunes 
floated with all sails set, triumphantly, proudly, — most appropriately. Thoj 
lower a nation's mood, the higher rise such as he. 

The Hebrew Premier had indeed reduced the Gentiles to an abyssmal 
deph of degradation. But Lord Beaconsfield wanted to raise himself still 
higher, and therefore it became necessary that he should drag down the English 
people still lower. He had changed the country from being the pole-sta^ of 
the oppressed, to the friend, the ally, the chief support of a most guilty op- 
pressor. The nation of Wilberforce had become the nation of Beaconsfielct ; 
the emancipator of the negro had been changed to the fellow- t3rrant of the 
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Lord Beaconsfield's fiction. In ^* Tancred" we find it laid down that England was, 
in time, to seek to become an Eastern power, and that when she again helped 
Turkey, she was to have Cyprus and the protectorate of Asia as her reward. ^ It 
was much more important to Lord Beaconsfield that again the future historian 
i^ould be able to point to this dramatic coincidence of his career, than that the 
interests of this great empire should be most seriously imperilled. To this being 
" reckless of all things save his own prosperity," what is ]^gland, what is Europe, 
what is the whole world, provided incense be offered to the god of self whom alone 
he adores ? Here, again, was a trampling upon the parliamentary institutions of 
this country which not the wildest dreamer would have ever thought possible. 
Here, again, was an example of the manner in which our Ministry understood 
their position as the advocates of the law of Europe ! 

1 do not intend to stop on my, way to discuss at any length the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. Suffice it to say that to my mind even the advocates of the Ministry 
themselves have already discovered that the Anglo-Turkish Convention, so far 
as it might have conferred any benefit on this country, has already been tried 
and found wanting ; and that, so far as it may lay on us heavy responsibility, it 
still imhappily remains. The island of Cyprus — the acquisition of which was 
supposed to hd such a wondrous exploit — has proved to be but a poor gain, and 
the promised reforms in Asia Minor, which were to be the basis of our accepting 
«khe protectorate, have yet to come. 

The Treaty of Berlin I cannot stay to discuss. In my opinion, that Treaty is 
-practically dead already. As lon^, of course, as the present Ministry are in 
power, it will be their policy to mamtain that document ; but he must indeed be 
a stransfe being who can suppose that the barrier of the Balkans can keep apart 
the Bulgarian people — similar in race, in religion, in memories, — the one free, 
the other stiU enslaved ; and it appears tb me that the Ministerial triumph over 
humanity in the transformation of the San Stof ano Treaty into the Berlin Treaty, 
had not even the smallest compensation of a triumph over Eussia. As Mr. 
Gladstone has justly pointed out, the greatest barrier to a Russian advance on 
Constantinople are independent states. But we have taken the precaution to 
destroy one of these banders, and have left still an enslaved Sclav population on 
which Russia can intrigue against the continuance of the peace of Tiirkey. 

On Tuesday, July 16, Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury made their entrance 
into London. The crowd which was gratified by such poor trickery in diplomacy, 
and by the acquisition of a miserable and useless little island, and a still more 
useless protectorate, held high holiday, and the English Plenipotentiaries found 
before them a decorated platform, and multitudes enthusiastically cheering. 
"Imagine," writes the Daily Telegraph — fit chronicler of such a day! — "a crimson 
covered gallery built up against the western wall, and seeming to rise out of a 
bank of bloom, with here and there a palm or fern to serve as a foil to the splen- 
dour of colour. Fancj the lampposts made into things of beauty by spirals of 
flowers and leaves. Picture tall palms lifting their graceful forms from masses 



1 " Let the Queen of the English collect a great fleet, let her stow away all her treasure^ 
bullion, gold plate, and precious arms ; be accompanied by all her court and chief people, 
and transfer the seat of her empire from London to Delhi. There she will find an immense 
empire ready made, a first-rate army, and a large revenue. In the nieaptime I will arrange 
with Mehemet AIL He shall have Bagdad and Mesopotamia, and pour the Bedoneen 
cavalry into Persia. I will take care of Syria and Asia Minor. ITie only way to manage the 
Afghans is by Persia and by the Arabs. We will acknowledge the Empress of India as our 
suzerain, and secure for her the Levantine coast If she like, she shall have Alexandria as 
she now has Malta; it could be arranged. Your Queen is young; she has an avenir. 
Aberdeen and Sir Peel will never give her this advice ; their habits ar« formed. Thev are 
too old, too nts^. But, you see ! the greatest empire that ever existed ; besides whtch she 




compensation The English will not do the business of the Turks aaain for 

nothing."— i6i(f. 237-8 
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tf otber flowers and ferns. Think of the platfonn bordered with plants m beds, 
looldng as natural as though a supernatural gardener by ' so potent art * had made 
them grow there. Imagine orange trees shedding around the light reflected from 
their leaves of lustrous green, then more ferns and flowers crowning and glorifying 
the little wooden offices (!), erst as prosaic in appearance as in use (!)," and so on. 
"When . . . the bell," says our writer, describing another incident, '* announced 
the app|X)aoh of the train, the whole station, from the crimson gallery crowded 
with rank and fashion, to the farthest platform filled with Greenwich passengers, 
and to the highest hotel window with its row of heads, woke up to demonstratiye 
life. Then, too, the usual exclamations indicative of relieved suspense were 
heard on every, hand — nay, not the ususd exclamations. People did not say to 
one another, referring to tiie train, 'Here she comes' ! nor, speaking of its 
passengers, with a compn^ensivenfiss that took in even the stoker, ' Here they 
come ! ' llie remark waa, ' Here Ae comes ! ' and there could be no mistake about the 
pronoun. As tiie train glided alongside the crimson platform every eye searched 

for him Where was he t Eager eyes watched every opening door, till, at last, 

a half-score of equally eager hands were seen thrust forwanl to help the descent of 
a gentleman wearing a long grey travelling coat. * There he is ! ' . . . . Men 
staj:i»d'up, hat in hand, and pushed *their way among the gathering, shouting 
mass on the platform, anxious for a nearer view of the noble Earl, and hoping 
perhaps to grasp his. hand. Ladies even came forward, under escort, with a like 
object, and it seemed at one time as though the reception would embarrass by its 
exceeding warmth. .... As for the people on the platform, they surrounded 
and followed the vehicle, cheering as they wen^ and so passed through the arch- 
way. But their applause was only as a river, which, rushing between its banks, 
becomes lost in the ocean. The huge multitude outside gave voice together, and 
swallowed up the stream of cheers on which floated into their sight the hero of 
the Berlin Peace." 

It is needless to follow the enthusiastic account much further; suffice it to say 
that Lord Beaconsfield met with a similar greeting on his way to Downing Street. 
The ''cheering came down like thimder." Four ''voices from north, south, east, 
and west convolved in a national and Trafalgar Square chorus." The "compli- 
ment" was "one of tremendous import," and so on. 

This picture is certatoly of all the picture3 in human history one of the strangest, 
if not the saddest. Here were these multitudes of free English Christians cheer- 
ing the man who had given back more than a million of Christians to the most 
d^prading slavery, as if he had conferred an everlasting hcoiour upon the name of 
England, and had most at heart the interests of Christendom. To those benighted 
beings, the acquisition of Cyprus and the protectorate of Asia Minor were the 
great interests of the hour ; but to the future historian a little episode, of which 
these cheering multitude* knew nothing, will probably appear the most interesting. 

Again we quote our eloquent authority : " One incident. . . . must be 
recorded. Sir Moses Monte&>i», at the advanced age of ninety-five, had come 
out to meet the Premier. Introduced by Lord Henry Lennox, the Prime Minister 
grasped him warmly by the hand, and seemed delighted with the kindly veteran's 
welcome." 

Certainly an "incident" that "must be recorded;" for, of the many during 
tiiat strange day, it was the incident most significant. By that small scene the 
meaning of tiiis apotheosis of Lord Beaconsfield by a Christian people is written 
in letters of light. That day represented the triumph, not of England, not of an 
English policy, not of an Englishman. It was thB triumph of Judaea, a Jewish 
policy, a Jew. The Hebrew, who drove through those crowds to Downing Street, 
was dragging the whole of Christendom behind the Juggernaut car over the rights 
of the Turkish Christians, of which he was the charioteer. 

"I have brought you," he said at Downing Street, "peace with honour." I 
think I am anticipating the verdict of a very near posterity when I say that what 
Lord Beaconsfield that day brought Englana was war with shame. 

And here I leave him for the present. Such then as I have described him-^in 
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language of seToritj, I admit, but in the language of strict tmiib. — hi the man to 
whom England entrusts her destinies. It appears to me that I have proved that 
if ever there were a man imworthy of that lofty position, it is Lord Beaconsfield. 
It appears to me that I have proved beyond a possibility of doubt in any 
reasonable mind, that throughout his whole career his sole absorbing thought 
has been himself, and that to carry out his own advancement he has sacri- 
ficed every principle which men hold dear. I have proved, I think, that 
all through his life he has been fulfilling the candid utterances of his boy- 
hood, and has been playing with every feeling, with every public man, with 
every party, with every interest of England, with the recklessness of the foreigner 
to whom all these things were but as worthless cards in the great game of 
ambition he was playing. I do not judge this man from the standpoint of the 
Pharisee. I know that life is thorny and man is vain ; that the politician is subject 
to even stronger temptations than most other men, and that before these tempta- 
tions even the purest of mind and the most honest of purpose have frequently 
fallen. If, therefore, in the course of Lord Beaconsfield's life, I could point to 
nothing worse than occasional though great errors and misdeeds, I should be 
ready to pass a more favourable ver^ct upon him. Some of the most splendid 
figures in political history are besmirched aJl over. When I bow down before the 
mighty genius and the great services of Mirabeau, the pale ghost of Sophie Le 
Monnier rises up to denounce him. There comes hack to me the memory of the 
dirty gold received probably for dirty services in the garden of the Tuileries ; there 
come back his hundred other crimes; but I recall at the same time one thing in 
the man that — if it cannot destroy — at least chastens our indignation. The great 
French Tribune, amid the mire of his follies, his excesseis, and his crimes, had at 
least some genuineness in him. He was, with all his faults, capable of sincere 
conviction, and when animated by that conviction he was as pure, as sincere, and 
as high of purpose as even the man who had passed from the cradle to the grave 
without one great sin. But in Lord Beaconsfield I find no such redeeming feature. 
That whole character is complete in its selfishness, that whole career is uniform in 
I its dishonesty. Throughout his long life I do not find even on a single occasion 
/ a generous emotion, one self-sacrificing act, a moment of sincere conviction — 
except that of the almighty perfection of himself. I find him uniform in all his 
dealings with his fellow-man, and behind every word he utters I can only see the 
ever-vigilant custodian of his own interests. And it is this perfect uniformity in 
his chajracter and care^ that most estranges me. We know that too often in the 
course of a man's life his original nature is warped. Disappointment, suffering, 
unresisted temptations, harden many a heart that was once soft, lower many a 
nature that was once high. But even in their degradation these men carry the 
relics of their better past. As the completest wreck recalls most vividly the 
stately ship, the wildest nun the lofty mansion, the "very recklessness of such 
men's vice is the most eloquent testimony to the elevation of their early strivings. 
But Lord Beacoqsfield is the same from the beginning ; as he is in old age, as ne 
was in middle age, so he was in youth. His maturity without virtues is the 
natural sequel to Ms youth without generous illusions. There is throughout the 
same selfishness — calm, patient, unhasting, unresting. Such a man the myriads 
of this mighty Empire accept as chief niler ; for such a man millions of purs 
hearts beat with genuine emotion ; to such a man it is given to sway b^ his single 
will your fortunes and mine, and even those of the countless generations yet to 
come. Which shall a near posterity most wonder at — the audacity of the impostor, 
or the blindness of the dupe? — ^the immensity of the worship, or the pettiness of 
the idol? 

" Such is the world. Understand it, despise it, love it; cheerfully bold on thy 
way through it with thy eyes on higher loadstars, "i 

1 Garlyle : Miscellanies, v. 120. GogUaMro. 
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former of 1832, 10. A Liberal, though 
no Whig, ib., 26. 

Chandos, Marquis of (afterwards Duke 
of Buckingham), leader of the agri- 
culturists, 28; ^e hero of an Ayles- 
bury dinner, 29. Eulogised by Lo. d 
Beaiconsfield, 30. A fneud of Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. Retires from office 
in '41, 80; and leads opposition against 
Peel in '46, 113. 

Charles Albert condemned by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 152. 

CSiarles L celebrated by Lord J. Man- 
ners, 82-3. 

Charter, see National Petition. 

Chartists present National Petition, 69. 
JU>rd Beaconsfield's attitude towards, 
69-70. Oeate disturbances, 70; hold 
convention, ib. Again discussed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Motion on 
prisoners, ib. 

Cheetham, Mr., violently denounces 
Peel, 156. 

Chefket Pasha, the leader of the mas- 
sacre at Bazardjik, 249. Denounced 
by Lord Derby, 264. 

Chelmsford, Lord the late (Sir F. Thesi- 
ger), defeats Russell Ministry, 163. De- 
claration on Protection in '52, 166. 
Opposes emancipation of Jews, 203. 
Dismissed by Lord Beaconsfield, 225. 

Chettinge, English Consul in, 241. 
, war with, 195-8. 
hristianity, relations to Judaism ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield, 148-9. 

Christopher, Mr., opposes Peel's Com 
BiU in 1841, 80. Votes against Peel, 
139. On restoration of Protection, 
166. Chancellor of the Duchy of 
I^mcaster,ib. Again on Protection,173. 

(}hubbe, Rev. Mr., Vicarof Hughenden, 
236. 

CHiurch, Irish, reduction of, advocated 
by Lord B eaconsfield, 31, and con- 
demned by Lord Beaconsfield, 35; 
denounced by Lord Beaconsfield, 101; 
defended by Lord Beaconsfield, 225 
«< seq. Attacked by Mr. Gladstone, 
ib.; Resolutions, 226; Lord Stanley's 
Amendment, 227 ; Committee earned 
on Resolutions, 229; first Resohition 
carried, 230. Suspensory Bill caiiiod, 
232. 

Circassians as described by Lord Bea- 
consfield, 241; and by others, 241-3. 
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Circassia, 99. 

Clarendon, Earl of (the late) satirised by 
Lord Beaconsfleld, 195-6. 

Cleveland, character in "Vivian Grey," 
15-16. 

Cbbden, R., in 1837, 62. Doctrines 
practically adopted hj Peel in 1842, 
79. Painful scene with Peel, 104. 
Scene alluded to by Lord Beacons- 
field in 1845, 104-5; and in 1846, 118 ; 
Supports Maynooth Grant, 109. In 
ttie Anti-Oom-Law League, 111. On 
Peel's position in '46, 113. Speech 
on the allusion, 119. Opposes 
Coercion Bill, 120. Uses a phrase 
which originates a stormy scene, ib. 
Repudiates Lord Beaconsfield's inter- 
pretation of his words, 121. Attacked 
D/ Lord Beaconsfield. 150. Con- 
temptuously replies, io. Again at- 
tacked, ib. Denounces Lord Beacons- 
field for duplicity on question of 
Protection, 157. Again denounces 
Lord Beaconsfield for duplicity, 158. 
Denounces Derby Ministry, 165. On 
tactics of Lord Beaconsfield in 1852, 
169. On Lord Beaconsfield's treat- 
ment of Peel, 175. On ViUiers' mo- 
tion, 178. Criticises Lord Beacons- 
field's Budget, 184. Denounces Pal- 
merston, 193. Proposes vote of 
censure on China war, 196. 

Cockbum, Sir A., on policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield in '62, 168. 

Coercion Bill (Irish) introduced by Peel, 
119-20. Blocks Com Law Bill, ib. De- 
bate on introduction of, 120. Causes 
ra2wrockeme7U between Protectionist 
ana Irish members, ib. Passes first 
reading, 121. Second reading opposed 
by Bentinck, 126. Debate on second 
reading, 127. Rejected, 138. Intro- 
duced by Lord John Russell, 144. 

Colchester addressed by Lord J. 
Manners, 173. 

Commons, see House of Commons. 

Conference, description of, in "CJon- 
tarini Fleming,'* 10 ; at Vienna, 192 ; 
at Berlin, 257. 

Congress, see Conference. 

Coningsby," published, 88. Descrip- 
tion of Lord Monmouth, ib.: of Mr. 
Ri^by, ib. Contrasted with * * Vanity 
Fair," ib. Euloffises the powerful 
while satirising the feeble, ib. Flat- 
tering portrait of Ijord Lonsdale as 
Lord Eskdale, ib. The Estate again, 
ib. Similarity of ideas in " Vindica- 



te 



tion," ib. Satirises Tories of liver- 
pool's time, and denounces their 
doctrines, 89. Eulogises Peel, ib. 
Calls him a distinguished personage, 
ib. ; a great man, ib. ; and acquits him 
of intrigue, ib. Introduces Sidonia, 
who proclaims the divinity of j-outh, 
ib. ; universal genius of Jew8,ib. ; and 
vehemently denounces Parliamentary 
institutions, ib. Those ideas rea- 
lised, ib. Divine Right taught, ib. 
Introduction of the Beaumanoir 
family, ib. Abject flattery of the 
nobility, 90: even of those who are 
enemies of tne author, ib. Proposes 
the restoration of the maypole and of 
almsgiving, 90-1 . Jumblmg of sacred 
and frivolous themes, 91. TTie State 
to be saved by its youth, 91-2. Young 
England gospel summarised, 92. 
Criticised by Thackeray, 92-3. A 
ridiculous love story, 92. Fortnightly 
Review on contradiction of estimate on 
Lord J. Russell in, with other esti- 
mates in other works, 103-4. On rela- 
tions of Canning and Peel, 133. On 
relations of Jews and Mohammedans, 
237-8. Ideas carried out in Lord Bea- 
consfield's second Premiership, 256. 

Conservatives oppose Russell's Educa- 
tion Grant, 68. Support Protection 
in 1841 election, 77. 

Constantinople, Conference at*, 254. 

" Contarini Fleming" published, 8. Its 

Eurpose, 9. Describes under hero 
ord Beaconsfield's own position, ib. 
Its character, jb. Description of a 
boyish ambition, ib. ; a schoolboy 
fight, ib. ; a Court intpgue, ib. ; and a 
Conference, 9-10. A splendid passage, 
10. A strange propnecy, ib. Con- 
trast of hero's position and surround- 
ings, 11. Strange likeness to Lord 
Beaconsfield's own position in Eng- 
land, 11. Description of Eastern 
travels, ib. A love story, ib. Dreams 
realised in Lord Beaconsfield's Pre- 
miership, 255. 

Corfu, Bandiera Brothers in, 105. 

CJom-Law, Abolition of, proposed by 
Mr. Villiers, 70. Opposed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. Reduction on duty, 
a Whig proposal in 1841, 79. Modi- 
fications jjroposed by Peel, 79-80. Those 
modifications proved a step in direc- 
tion of free-trade by Peel's speeches, 
79 ; by those of his opponents, 80 ; 
and by his ** Memoirs," ib. ; yet 
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supported by Lord Beaconsfield, 81. 
Denounced by Russell, 111. Position 
of RuBseU and Peel towards, con- 
trasted, 111-13. Bill to repeal, intro- 
duced by Peel, 117 ; discussed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 117-18; opposed by 
Bentinck, 119; second reading carried, 
lb. ; and third in Commons, 125 ; and 
second in Lords, ib. 

Courtown, Lord, character in "Vivian 
Grey," 15. 

Cox, Mr., exposes at Taunton Lord 
Beaconsfield's early Radicalism, 52. 

Coxe on Peerage Bill, 47. ^ 

Cracow annexed by Austria, 142. 

Cranbome, Viscount See Marquis of 
Salisbury. 

Crimean war, conduct of English Op- 
position during, 187, et sea. 

Croker, J. W., satirised in "Coningsby," 
88. 

Curiosities of literature quoted, 133. 

Curteis, Mr., defends Loni Beaconsfield, 
101. 

Cyprus, occupation of, inconsistent with 
speech of Lord Beaconsfield in 1841, 
78. Annexation of, 258. 

Daily News on Lord Beaconsfield's first 
appointment as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 164; gives report of Bul- 
farian massacres, 241 ; corroborated 
y English Consuls, 242-3. Sends 
MacGahan to Bulgaria, 243-4. His 
letters, 244-50. Accounts contrasted 
with Mr. Bamug's, 248-50. Reports 
speech of Lord Oeaconsfield, 254. 

Daily Telegrapk on Lord Beaconsfield's 
entrv into Londonafter Berlin Treaty, 
258-9. 

Danto, Lord Beaconsfield compares him- 
self to, 33. 

Dartmouth, Earl of, letter of Lord 
Beaconsfield to, 226-7. 

Day, Mr., guest of Mr. W. Meredith, 2. 

Denison, Mr. B., abandons Protection, 
113. 

Denmark, Lord Beaconsfield on, 159. 

Deepdene, rendezvous of Young England 
party, 233. 

Derby, Earl of (the late), appearance in 
1837, 60. Deserts the Liberals, 62. 
Takes no notice of Lord Beaconsfield's 
maiden speech, 67. Styled by Lord 
Beaconsfield Rupert of Debate, 105. 
Resigns, 113. Asked to form Govern- 
ment, 162. Fails to obtain support of 
Peelites. ib. Not inclined to accept 



Lord^ Beaconsfield's services, ib. 
Applies for assistance to Mr. Glad* 
stone, ib. Abandons attempt to 
form Government, ib. Premier, 164. 
Selection of colleagues, 164-5. On Act 
of 1846, 165-6. Announces policy -of 
his Government, 167. Election ad- 
dresses of his colleagues, 166-7. On 
Lord Beaconsfield's first Budget, 171. 
Speech contrasted with Lord Beacons- 
field's, ib. Defeated. 186. Charac- 
ter of his Ministry, ib. Conduct as 
Ooposition leader during Crimean war, 
187, et sea. Opposes emancipation of 
Jews, 203. Asked to form Govern- 
ment, 191. Proposes coalition with 
Palmerston, ib. Gladstone, etc., ib. 
Offers to substitute Palmerston for 
Disraeli as leader, 192. Again 
Premier, 201; ' and again, 214. In- 
tentions on Reform as described by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 215. Announces 
his abandonment of £6 Reform Bill, 
216 ; and resignation of three minis- 
tors, ib. Resigns, 225. 

Derby, Earl of (the present), in 1837, 
62; on Protection, 173. "Revolu- 
tionary Epick" dedicated to, 212. 
Proposes amendment to Mr. Glad- 
stone's Irish Church resolutions, 227. 
Sir H. Elliot's despatch to, 241; and 
despatches of various Consuls on Bul- 
garian atrocities, 242-3. On negotia- 
tions after Berlin Memorandum, 251. 

Despard, Plot of, 105-6. 

D'Esterre killed by O'ConneU in a duel, 
41. 

Devon represented by Mr. Buck, 139. 

Dilke, Sir C, compared to reformer of 
1832, 18. A Liberal, though no 
Whig, ib., 25. 

"Diplomatic Transactions in Central 
Asia" plagiarised by Loi*d Beacons- 
field, 233-4. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Borconsfield, 
uncertainty as to date of birth, 1 ; and 
place, ib. Parentage, ib. ; and rela- 
tives, 1-3. Descent, 2-3. Initiated 
into covenant of Abraham, 3. Bap- 
tized, 3-4. Not sent to a fashionable 
school, 4. Early Dreams, ib. A 

guest of Lady Blessington, ib. On 
ount D'Orsay, 6. Character of the 
company he met, ib. Its infiuence 
upon hun, ib. A great dandy, 7. 
Publishes ** Vivian Gvey," ib. Man- 
ner and conversation in youth, 7-8. 
Publishes second pai*t of "Viviai> 
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<Jrey," 7; "PopaniDa," ib.; and 
** Young Duke," ib. Goes on foreign 
tour, 8. Its influence, ib. Publishes 
** Contarini Fleming," ib. Describes 
his own position under the name of 
the hero, 9. Character of the 
book, ib. Description of boyish 
ambition, ib. ; of a schoolboy fight, ib. ; 
of a Court intrigue, ib. ; and of a con- 
ference, 9-10. A tine passage, 10. A 
■strange prophecy, ib. Contrast of hero's 
position and surroundings, 10-11. 
Strange likeness to Lord Beaconsfield's 
own position in England, 11. Descrip- 
tion of Eastei*n travels, ib. A love 
Btory, ib. Meets Lord Melbourne, 
10. Publishes "Airoy," 11. Cha- 
racter of book, ib. " Vivian Grey " 
analysed, 11-17. The key to his cha- 
racter, 17. Publishes "Rise of Is- 
kander," ib. "Infernal Marriage;" 
ib. " Ixion in Heaven," ib. Deter- 
mines on a political career, ib. Con- 
tests High Wycombe, 18 ; as a Radi- 
cal, 18-19. Obtains letters from Joseph 
Hume, 19 ; O'Connell and Bulwer 
Lytton,19-20;andBurdett, 19. Hume's 
letter withdrawn, 20. Attacked by 
Bucks Gazette^ ib. Enters High Wy- 
combe, 21. His appearance, ib. 
Speech on the hustings, ib. Sup- 
ported by Radicals, 22 ; and by Tories, 
lb. Defeated, ib. Radicals his 
principal supporters, ib. Controversy 
with Colonel Grey, 23. Issues address 
to High Wycombe, ib. ; in favovu" of 
Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, ^ and 
reduced expenditure, 23-4. Speaks at 
High Wycombe, 24. Speech re- 
markably like later utterances, ib. 
Nominated, 25. His speech, ib. He 
stood as a Liberal, although he abused 
Whigs, 25-6. Again defeated, 26. 
Attends county nomination at Ayles- 
bxiry, ib. Ditference in his attitude 
at first and second Wycombe elections, 
ib. Issues Radical address to 
Marylebone, ib. Advocates a^in 
Triennial Parliaments and Ballot, ib. ; 
and a land-tax, ib. This a distinctly 
Radical cry, ib. ; and a question of 
the hour, ib. Publishes " What is 
He?" 27. Advocates coalition of 
Tories and Radicals, ib.; the Ballot 
and Triennial Parliaments, ib. His 
successive changes of front in town 
and country, ^-8. Seeks in agri- 
culturists tools, 28. Attends 



agricultural dinner at Aylesbury, ib. 
Neglected, 29. Declares a conspiracy 
exists against agriculturi.sts, ib. ; de« 
nounces manufacturers, ib. ; pays 
court to Lord Chandos, 30. Eulo- 
gium of yeomanry compared with 
"Vivian Grey," ib. ; principles at 
Marylebone and Aylesbury diametri- 
cally opposite, ib. Described by 
Greville as mighty impartial, 30-31, 
Publishes "The Crisis Examined," 

31. Strongly condemns Irish Tithes, 
ib. ; recommends reduction of Irish 
Church, ib ; and modification of Church- 
rates, ib. Strongly defends Peel 
from charge of tergiversation, 31-2; 
compares Reform Ministry to Ducrow, 

32. Rejected a third time for Wy- 
combe, ib. ; cheerful in defeat, ib. 
Publishes " Revolutionary Epick," 
ib. ; extraordinary preface, 33-4. Op- 
poses Labouchere at Taunton as a 
Conservative, 34. Astonishment at 
this announcement, ib. Described 
by Westminster Elector as member of 
a Liberal club, ib. Opposes reduction 
of Irish Chiu-ch, 35 ; and abolition of 
Irish Tithes, ib. ; notwithstanding his 
support of both in "Crisis Examined," 
ib. ; and though tithes had just 
caused terrible massacre, 35-6. Yet 
claims perfect consistency, 36. En- 
deavours to reconcile his present 
hostility to, with his past friendship 
for the Liberals, 36-7. His defence 
examined, 37. Denies charge of 
Westminster Elector, 38. The charge 
proved correct, 38-9. Attacks O'Con- 
nell, 39. Stated a short time previ- 
ously to have eulogised him, 40. Ro- 

Slied to by O'Connell, 40-1. Challenges 
I'Connell's son, 42. Challenge de- 
clined, ib. Writes abucive letter to 
O'Connell, 42-4. A man of unfailing 
self-conceit, 44. Publishes "Vindi- 
cation of the English Constitution," 
45. An egotistic anecdote, ib. 
The Commons an Estate, ib. ^ At- 
tacks O'Connell, Hume, and Maiyle- 
bone Radicals, 46. Indicts the Whig 
party, ib. Accuses them of limiting 
creation of Peers, ib. The charge 
unfounded, 46-7. Eulogises George 
IIL, 47; and Pitt, ib. Describas 
Tory as national party, ib. Portrays 
himself under Bolingbroke, 47-8. Hol- 
in^broke praised for deserting Tonr 
prmciples in office, iS. Is such. 
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conduct justifiable ? ib. Defends this 
principlein Peel as well as Bobngbroke, 
48-9. "Vindication" reviewed in 
Globcy 49. Replies, 50. Attacked 
by Globe, ib. Keplies in Tinui, ib. 
Gives version of bis relations with 
O'Connell and Hume, 60-51. The ver- 
jsion examined, 51-2. A g lin attacked 
by Glohey 52 ; which produces letter 
of Bulwer to prove his Radicalism, 
ib. Denies that Hume wrote to 
him directly, or that he ever saw 
Hume at his house, 52-3. Globe 
appeals to Scott and Hume, 53 ; both 
asseH that he called at Hume's house, 
and that he applied as a Liberal, 53-4. 
Hume asserts his letter was directed 
to him, 54. These letters conclusive 
of his early Liberalism, ib. Abu- 
sively replies to Hume, 55 ; yet 
practically confirms Hume's asser- 
tions, ib. ; while abusing Hume, men- 
tions former obligations, ib. This 
alteration of praise and abuse one of 
worst characteristics, ib. ; compelled 
to acknowledge that he received 
Hume's letter direct, ib. The moral 
of the Globe controversy, 55-6. Begins 
"Runnymede Letters," 56. Attacks 
Melbourne, ib.; and Brougham, ib. ; 
and Russell, ib. ; and Palmerston, 
ib. ; and Hobhouse, 56-7. Eulogises 
Peel, 57. Attacks the late Earl Grey, 
ib. Chajracter of those letters, 58-9. 
Contests Maidstone, 58. Character 
of his address, ib. Gives a new ver- 
sion of his relations with O'Connell, 
ib. The version examined, 58-9 ; 
and proved incorrect, ib. ; yet claims 
complete consistency, 59. Opposed 
by Colonel Thompson, ib. Their 
principles compared, ib. Elected, 
ib. Makes maiden speech, 60, 
Character of the House he addressed, 
60-62. Rises immediately after O'Con- 
nelL 64. Unfavourable reception, 
64-5. Appearance on the occasion, 
65. Speech not unlike future efforts, 
ib. Judged by the Press, 66-7. 
Unnoticed by Lord Stanley, 67. 
Cheered by reel, ib. Undeten*ed 
by failure, 68. Again addresses 
House, ib. Supports Talfourd's 
Copyrght Bill, ib. ; opposes Russell's 
Education Grant, ib. Pi-ofesses sym- 
pathy ^ with Chartists, 69. This 
profession examined, 69-70. Opposes 
increase of Police, 70. Attacked by 



Mr. Fox Maule, ib. Replies, ib. 
Again advocates alliance of Uhartisti? 
and aristocracy, ib. Asks explana- 
tions on Mmisterial changes, ib. 
Snubbed, ib. Eulogises Peel, ib. 
Opposes Viliiers on Com Laws, ib. 
and supports Duncombe on Chartists,, 
ib. Speaks on Sugar Duties^ 71. 
Highly eulogises Peel, ib. Attacks 
Russell, ib. Again eulogises Peel, 
ib. ; who is approaching office, ib- 
Marries Mrs. Lewis, ib. Contest, 
Shrewsbury, 72. Enters town, ib. ; 
declares Wycombe his birthplace, and 
the property of his father, ib. These 
statements examined, ib. Denies he 
had O'Connell's assistance at Wy- 
combe, ib. Is called a Winchelser 
scholar, ib. This statement examined, 
ib. Declares Peel the greatest 
statesman of his age, 74. Ch^enged 
to a duel, ib. Assisted hj his wife 
in canvassing, ib. First displays his 
crest, ib. Elected, ib. Pronounces 
vehement eulogium on Peel, ib. 
Describes himself as Peel's humble 
but fervent supporter, ib. Why this 
adulation? 74-5. Publishes "Henrietta 
Temple," and "Venetia," 75. Thoso 
works analysed, 75-6. Publishes 
"Alarcos," 76. A ridiculous failure, 
ib. ^ Political and literary success 
contrasted, 76-7. On Parliament as- 
sembling (1841) supports Peel's com- 
mercial measures, 77-8. Denies t'ree 
Trade is a monopoly of Whigs, ib. ; 
and maintains Peel can better carry 
Free Trade measures, ib. Denies 
election of *41 favourable to Pro- 
tection, 78. This statement con- 
trasted with later statement, ib. 
Rebukes Whig Cabinet for using the 
Queen's name, ib. Inconsistent 
therein with his own teaching, ib. 
Receives no promotion from Peel, 
ib. ; but conceals his disappointment/ 
ib. Proposes a fusion of diplomatic 
and consular service, 78-9. Severely 
ridiculed by Palmerston, 79. Coldly 
received by Peel, ib. Yet vigoix)Usly 
supports reel's new Corn Law, ib. 
That law evidently in the direction of 
Free Trade, 79-81 ; and opposed as such 
by ultra-Protectionists, 80. Denies 
Peel is ^ilty of inconsistency, 81 ; 
and again contends the Tory leaders 
have always favoured Free Ti-ado, 
ib. ; and that Peel is acting exactly 
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as Ills Tory predecessorg, ib. Re- 
asserts those opinions, ib. Forms 
Young England party, ib. • Con- 
traf?ted with G. Smythe, 85. Nature 
of their friendship, ib. Distrusted 
by fathers of Lord J. Manners and G. 
Smythe, ib. Delivers address at 
Manchester Athenaeum, ib. Un- 
likely from birth and training to 
believe Young England gospel, 86-7; 
yet preaches it zealously, 88. Pub- 
lishes "Coningsby," ib. Description 
of Lord Monmouth, ib. ; of Mr. Rigby, 
ib. Contrasted with Thackeray, ib. 
Eulogises the powerful while satirising 
the feeble, ib. Flattering portrait 
of Lord Lonsdale as Lord Eskdale, 
ib. The Estates again, ib. Simi- 
larity of ideas in "Vindication," ib. 
Satirises Tories of Liverpool's time, 
and denounces their doctrines, 88-9. 
Eulogises Peel, 89. Calls him a dis- 
tinguished personage," ib.; a "great 
man,*' ib. ; and acquits him of intrigue, 
ib. Introduces Sidonia, ib. ; who pro- 
claims the divinity of youth, ib. and 
universal genius of Jews, ib. ; and 
vehemently denounces Parliamentary 
institutions, ib. Those ideas real- 
ised, ib._- Divine right taught, ib. 
Introduction of the Beaumanoir family 
ibi' Abje'ct flattery of the nobility, 
90 ; even of those who were enemies, 
ib. Proposes restoration of the 
maypole, 90-1; and of almsgiving, 91. 
Jnmoling of sacred and frivolous 
themes, ib. The State to be saved 
by its youth, 91-2. Young England 
summarized, 92 ; criticised by Thack- 
eray, ib. A ridiculous love story, 
ib.^ Publishes "Sybil," ib. Its 
objept,. 93. The dramatis penonce, 
ib. The days of the Abbots recalled 
with regret, ib. Ritualism highly 
praised, 94. Descriptions of working 
classes mere daubs, ib. Element 
the representative of Younff England- 
ism, ib. The aristocrats the natural 
leaders of the people, ib. Self- 
laudation, 94-5. Condenms Afghan 
war, 95-9. Advances still coldly 
received by Peel, 99. First encounter 
with Peel, 100. Second, ib. Accuses Peel 
of an inconsistent Irish policy, 101-2. 
110. Sneers at Peel's want of coui*- 
tesy and explicitness, ib. Advocates 
integrity of Turkey, ib. Attacked by 
Lord Sandon, 101. Defended by 



Hume, ib.; Palmerston, ib. ; Smythe, 
ib. ; and Curteis, ib. Action in 
1844, ib. Declares Ireland afflic- 
ted by a starving population, an 
absentee aristocracy, and an alien 
Church, ib. Probably contem- 
plating change to Liberal benches, 
102. Defends Ferrand, 104 ; alludes 
to painful scene in '43 between 
Peel and Cobden, 105 ; satirises 
Lord ' Stanley, ib. Acknowledges 
open hostility to Peel, ib. Makes 
violent attack on Peel, ib. Accuses 
him of affecting emotion, ib. ; and of 
selecting as a colleague a confederate 
of Despard, 105-6. Sarcastically an- 
swered by PeeL 106; and proved 
grossly inaccur^e in his Despard 
charge, ib. Abjectly apologises, 
ib. Again attacks Peel, ib. 
Charges him with tyranny to his sup- 
porters, ib. ; and with stealing Whig 
principles, ib. Ridicules his love of 
quotation, 107 ; and insinuates that he 
was a treacherous friend of Canning's, 
ib. Sneeringly answered by Peel, 
ib. Again attacks Peel, ib. 
Charges him with betraying the agri- 
culturists, 108 ; and with intended 
abandonment of Protection, ib. 
Replied to by Peel, ib. ; and shown 
to have enthusiastically supported the 
acts he was condemning, ib. Joins 
the Conservative Fump against May- 
nooth Grant, 109. Satirises Peel's 
love of precedent, ib. Styles Peel a 
Parliamentary middleman, ib. Calls 
on the Catholics to oppose him,109-10; 
and the Whigs, 110. Action, in 
1845 estimated, ib. Position in 
1846, 113. Excellent materials to 
work on, ib. Denounces Peel's adop- 
tion of Free Trade, 114. Claims to 
have consistently supported Protec- 
tion, ib. This claim examined, 
ib. Illustrates happily Peel's posi- 
tion, 114-15. Charges him with want 
of originality, 115. Misrepresents an 
innocent phrase of Peel's, 116. De- 
nounces political inconsistency, ib. ; 
yet himself most inconsistent, 117. 
Opposes Peel's measure, ib. De- 
fines party obligations, ib. His 
definition contrasted vdth his own 
acts, 117-18; and with his own preach- 
ing in '35, 118; and in '67, ib. 
Peel's acts in accordance with faif 
teaching, ib. Again alludes %q old- 
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quarrel between Cobden and Peel, 
ib. Attacks Roebuck, ib. Con- 
duct contrasted witb that of Peel and 
Cobden, 118-19. Extravagantly eulo- 

fises a worthless speech of Bentinck, 
19. Misrepresents a phrase of 
Cobden's, 121 ; and an act of Peel's, 
ib. Answered by Peel and Cobden, 
etc., ib. Apologises, ib. His per- 
sistence in unfounded chaises, ib. 
Induces another debate on a phrase 
of Peel's, 122. Misquotes Mill, ib. 
Exposed by Roebuck, ib. ; and ac- 
cused of tergiversation, ib. His de- 
fence, ib. Calls O'Connell a great 
man, ib. His inconsistencies the 
natural outgrowth^ of his character, 
123; and career in perfect accord 
with teaching of " Vivian . Grey," 
ib. Again attacks Peel, 123-4. 
Stinging reply by Peel, 124. Ac- 
<jused of seeking office under Peel, 
ib. Makes a quibbling reply, 
124-5. Advises Bentinck to oppose 
second reading of the Coercion Bill, 
126. Though Bentinck had sup- 
ported introduction, ib. Suggests to 
J^entinck an attack on Peel, in refer- 
ence to Canning and the Catholic 
claims, 128. Renews Bentinck's 
attack on these points, 130-2. Pro- 
nounces an extravagant eulogium on 
Canning, 132-3. The eulogium vulgar, 
133 ; and proved utterly insincere, 
133-4. Answered by Peel, 134-8. 
Helps to expel Peel from power, 139. 
His success deserving of contempt, 
not admiration, 139-40. Opposes aboli- 
tion of protectien on sugar, 140. 
Great object to prevent reconciliation 
between Peel and Protectionists, ib. 
Takes seat on front Opposition bench, 
141. Supports Bentinck's Irish 
scheme, ib. Attacks Palmerston's 
Spanish policy, 141-2 ; and policy to- 
wards Russia, 142. Opposes all econo- 
mical reforms, ib. Poor wit, ib. 
Stands for Bucks, ib. Reasons, 142-3. 
Condemns immeaiate attempt to re- 
store Protection, 143. Dishonesty 
of his action, 143-4. Elected for 
Bucks, 144. On future hopes, ib. 
Position in new Parliament, ib. 
Encounters difficulty on Jewish dis- 
abilities, 145. Leader of an anti- 
Jewish party, ib. Conduct con- 
trasted with Bentinck's, 1 45-7. Speaks 
respectfully of the enemies of the 



Jews, 147. Blames Russell for deal- 
ing . with the question, ib. ; and 
retains seat on front Opposition bench, 
147-8. Views as to the relations of 
Judaism and Christianity, 148-9 ; 
maintains they are practically the 
same, ib. TEis view examined, ib. 
Claims Crucifixion as an honour to 
the Jews, ib. Continuous opposi- 
tion to economical reform, 149. Poor 
quality of speeches, 149-50. Comedy of 
nis appearance as financier, 150. At- 
tacks Cobden and Bright, ib. Con- 
temptuously answered, ib. Again 
attacks Cobden and Bright, ib. 
Approves Palmerston's Prussian 
policy, ib. Scofifs at German na- 
tionality, ib. Condemns Palmer- 
ston's Spanish policy, ib. Reviews 
session, 150-1. Reasons for doing so 
examined, ib. Character of Speech, 
ib. Was he trying to cut Ben- 
tinck out? ib. Freed from Ben- 
tinck's rivalry, 151. Negotiations 
forleadei'ship,151-2. Proposes amend- 
ment to address, 152. Discussed by 
the Moi'ning (Jhronichy ib. Again 
condemns Palmerston's encourage- 
ment of Liberal movement on Con- 
tinent, ib. No sympathy with Hun- 
gary or Italy, ib. Claims retrench- 
ment as a Tory principle, 152-3. 
Echoes gloomy 'prophecies as to re- 
sults of Free Trade, 153. Rewarded 
in spite of stupendous blunders, ib. 
Next move in Protection, ib. Pro- 
poses motion on local taxation ib. 
Absurd attack on the manufacturers, 
154. Proposes motion on state of 
the nation, ib. Recognised as 
leader, ib. Suggests reciprocity as 
substitute for Protection, 154-5. This 
a partial abandonment of Protection, 
156. Opposed by Peel, ib. Frequent 
in his attacks on Peel, ib. De- 
feated, 156. On Protectionist amend- 
ment, ib. Refuses to raise general 
question of Protection and Free 
Trade, ib. Denies land depended 
on any artificial law, 157. Einect of 
the speech on the subsequent debate^ 
ib. Denounced by Cobden and 
others for his policy of duplicity, ib. 
Proposes reduction of county taxa- 
tion, ib. Defends himself for not 
bringing forward Protection directly, 
157-0, and announces he will not 
appeal on the subject to that 
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. Parliament, 158. Opposed by Peel and 
-Graham, l>ut supported by Gladstone, 
ib. Effect on the oiYlsion, ib. 
Supports Mr. Grantley Berkeley's mo- 
tion for a five-^Uing duty, ib. ; and 
ugain declares he wiU not raise ques- 
tion of Protection bdfore that Parlia- 
ment, ib. Again denounced by 
Cobden for duplicity, ib. Declines 
to move vote of censure on Pahner- 
ston's foreign ^licy, ib. Speech on 
Roebuck's motion, 159. In the same 
lobby with Peel, ib. Death of Peel, 
159-60. Effect on political fortunes, 
160. Opposes extension of franchise 
in Ireland, ib. ; and in England^ ib. 
Accused of tergiversation by Su: B. 
Hall, 160-1. H^ reply, 161. Again 
olaims High Wycomoe as his place of 
birth, ib. Continues his prevarica- 
ting policy on Protection, ib. Suc- 
cess of motion on agricultural distress, 
ib. Russell tenders resignation, 

162. Served by this crisis, ib. 
Not appHed to primarily by Lord 
Derby, ib. On Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 

163. Conduct contrasted with that 
of Graham and Gladstone, ib. 
Attacks Bussell Ministry on the 
Act, ib. On Russell's Reform Bill, 
16SA. Accused by Sir G. Grey 
of duplicity on Reform, 164. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, ib. Reception 
of the appointment. 164-5. "^igue 
declarations, 167. Ooject, ib. Speech 
in Parliament, ib. Sharply criti- 
cised, 168. Interrogated by Rus- 
sell, ib. Unsatisfactory answer,* 
ib. Condemned by Mr. Osborne, 
169^; by Sir B. Hall, ib. ; by Cobden, 
lb. ; and bv Mr. Bright, ib. !uitroduces 
Mlitia Bill, ib. : and carries, ib. In- 
troduces Budget, ib. Free Trade 
ol Aracter of Budget, 169-70. Conduct 
cf >ntrasted with expressions of opinion 
iji "Life of Bentinck," 170. Dis- 
cussed, 170-71. Declares time for 
reviving Protection past, 171. Again 
attack^ by Lord J. RusseU, ib. 
Denies he ever sought Restoration of 
Protection, 172. This statement ex- 
■Amined, ib. Abandons fixed duty, 
ib. Contradictory principles of 
supporters, 173. Again repudiates 
intention of restoring Protection, ib. 
The ambiguous roy^ speech, 173-4. 
.Announces adoption of Free Trade, 
174. Suggests revision of taxation, 
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175; npt rebuked even by Peel's 
friends, ib. Pronounces oration on 
Wellington, ib. Discovered to have 
stolen a great part from Thiers, 175-7. 
On Villiers' motion, 177-8. Declares he 
had never attempted to restore Pro- 
tection, 178. This statement exam- 
ined, ib. Declares he was not 
elected as a Protectionist, ib. ; this 
statement examined, ib. Appeals to 
generosity of others, ib. Examined 
m this new character, ib. Proposes 
an amendment almost the same as 
that of Villiers, ib. Rescued by 
Palmerston, 180; and thus gives coup 
de grdce to Protection, ib. Attacked 
by Lord Granby, ib. ; hy Mr. Osborne, 
ib.; and by Sidney Herbert, 180-1, 
who delivers scathiuj^ invective on 
treatment of PeeL ib. Remains 
unmoved, 181-2. His reflections, ib. 
Votes against Pl-otection, 182. Op- 
posed by those he had celebrated m 
"life of Bentinck," ib. Contrast 
of his position and theirs, ib. Pro- 

Eoses Budget, ib. Speech discussed 
y Macaulay, ib. Abandonment of 
former doctrines, 183. Proposes re- 
duction of Malt Tax, ib. ; chaiige of 
Income tax, ib. ; and doubling of 
House tax, ib. Makes incorrigible 
blunders, 184. Budget full of errors, 
ib. ; and sharply criticised, ib. 
Tries to avert fate, ib.; foiled, ib. 
Resorts to invective, ib. Scathing 
analysis by Gladstone, 185. Defeate<^ 
185-6. Resigns, 186. Estimate of 
Ministerial conduct, ib. Rumoiir of 
resignation, ib. R«ply, ib. Speech 
on French alliance, ib. Opposes 
Gladstone's financial reforms, ib. 
Conduct of Opposition during Crimean 
war. 186-7. Supports Layard's attack 
on Ministry, 187-8. Again attacks the 
Ministry, 188. Opposes Gladstone's 
doubling Income Tax, ib. ; and de- 
nounces war as coalition war, ib. ; 
but proposes no vote of censure, ib. 
Denounces Ministry for conduct on 
Reform, ib. On declaration of war,189; 
again attacks Ministry, ib. ; and con- 
tinues opposition to Gladstone's fin- 
ancial proposals, ib. Defends right 
of Opposition to criticise Minis^. 
ib. Opposes Gladstone's proposal 
to raise £2,000,000, ib. ; and attacks 
Ministry generally, ib. Unexpect- 
edly makes another attack^ 189-90. 
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Answered by Bussell, 190. Renews 
attack, ib. Denounced by one of 
his own supporters, ib. Conduot in 
session of lo57 estimated, ib. Op- 
poses abolition of religious oatiis, 191 ; 
and, as a result, emancipation of the 
Jews, ib. On re-assembling of Par- 
liament criticises action of Ministry 
in detail, ib. . Denounced by Russell 
for unpatriotic conduct, ib. Rakes 
up attacks on Louis Napoleon, ib. 
and highly eulogises Lftyard, ib. 
Supports Roebuck^ motion, ib. ; and 
assails Russell, ib. Ready to accept 
Palmerston's lead in Commons, 19z; 
but negotiations fail, ib. Attacks 
Palmereton Administration, ib. De- 
nounces Palmerston's love of secrecy, 
193. Proposes vote of censure on 
Palmerston, ib. ; defeated by large 
maiority, ib. Joins in other attacks 
on Ministry, 193-4. Rebuked by Prince 
Consort, 194. Supports Roebuck's 
vote of censure, ib. Action durii^ 
the Crimean war estimated, 195. 
Condenms Palmerston's friendship to 
Italy, ib. ; and supports Austrian rule, 
ib. Supports Cooden's motion on 
China war, 195-6. Attacks P^merston 
as aggressiye in foreign, and unpro- 
gressive in domestic policy, 195-8. 
Conduct during Indian Mutiny, 198-9. 
Attacks Lord OEuming, 199; and Pidm- 
erston, ib. Again returns to the 
attack, ib. ; defeated, ib. Again 
accuses Palmerston of aggressive 
foreign policy^, 200; and reverts to 
Indian questiox^ ib. Opposes vote 
of thanks to Lord Canning, ib. 
Censured by his own supporters, ib. 
Opposes Palmerston's Indian Bill, 
ib. Supports Palmerston's Con- 
spiracy ^Bill, ib. ; but afterwards op- 
poses, 200-1. Again Minister, 201. 
Takes up Palmerston's Indian Bill, ib; 
which is threatened with defeat, ib.; 
rescued by Russell, ib. A cool pvo- 
posal, ib. On Gladstone's amend- 
ment, 202. The Slough speech, 202-8. 
Appealed to by Mr. Newdegate against 
admission of Jews, 203. Introduces 
Reform Bill, ib. On Rights of 
House of Commons, 204. Defeated, 
ib. Rencontre wiui Graham, 204-5. 
Resigns, 205. Attitude during Palm- 
erston Ministry, 205. Strongly de- 
fends non-intervention, 205-6. De- 
nounces the conclusion of secret 



treaties, 206. Condemns French 
treaty as violation of privileges of 
Commons, 206-7. Opposes Reform 
BiU, 207 { principaUv because it would 
increase influence of working classes, 
207-8. Praises the members of the Gov- 
ernment for neglecting Reform, 208. 
Denounces Premier for secret diplo- 
macy in Italian policy, ib. Adheres 
to neutralily in American war, ib. 
Denounces bloated armaments, ib. ; 
excessive taxation, ib. Supports 
Mr. Bright on armaments, 208-9; on 
relations with Canada, 210. Again 
defends neutrality in American war, 
ib. Complains of Palmerston's de- 
gradation of. Parliament, ib. ; and 
war policy, ib. Denounces Stansfeld, 
ib. Result of the attack, ib. 
Accused by Bright of advocating 
assassination in '' Revolutionary 
Epick," 211. Indignantly denies the 
statement, ib. Publishes new edi- 
tion of "Revolutionary Epick," ib. 
Garbles passage on assassination, ib. 
Dedicates new edition to present Lord 
Derby, 212. Assertions m dedication 
examined, ib. "On the side of the 
angels," ib. Opposes aboHtion of ' 
offensive oaths, ib. In favour of 
"lateral" not radical reform, ib. 
Againelected for Bucks, ib. Strongly 
odvoc&tea non-intervention and pacific 
forei^ policy, 212-13. Conduct in op- 
position to Palmerston estimated, ib. 
Opposes the Russell -Gladstone Re- 
form Bill, 213; principallv because of 
increasing power to the working 
classes, 214. Again Minister, ib. 
Declares Reform no longer a party 
question, ib. Estimate of such a 
declaration, ib. Dedares Conserv- 
atives never opposed Reform, 215. 
This declaration examined, ib. Pro- 
poses proceeding by resolution, ib;. 
but substitutes a bill instead, 216. 
Announces abandonment of £6 Rating^ 
Bill, ib; and resignation of three 
ministers, ib. E^lanation of this 
move, 216-17. This explanation ex- 
amined, 217. Introduces Household 
Suffrage Bill, 217-ia This an act of 
groQS tergiversation, 218. Statement 
on personal rating, 218-19. Pro- 

Soses disfranchisement of compound 
ouseholder, 219; and a rating fran- 
chise in counties, 220. Position as a 
minister, ib. Accepts nearly all 
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amendments of Opposition, 221-2. 
Denounced by Lord Salisbury, 222-3. 
Character of his reply^ 223. Enter- 
tained at Edinburgo, ib. Boasts of 
haling educated his party, 224. Pub- 
lishes garbled report oi Edinburgh 
speech, ib. Prime Minister, 2^. 
Dismisses Lord Chelmsford, ib. An- 
nounces policy, ib. Opposes aboliton 
of Irish Church, 225-6. Speech con- 
trasted with Irish speech of 1844, ib. 
His defence, ib. This defence 
examined, ib. Endeavours to raise 
No-Popery cry, 226-7. The Dartmouth 
letter, ib. Endeavours to evade (ques- 
tion of Lish Church 227 ; but foiled, 
ib. Denounced for equivocation by 
Lord Salisbury, ib. ; and by Mr. 
Lowe, ib. Keplies, 228. Extra- 
ordinary attack on Ritualists and 
Catholics, ib. Declares attack on 
Irish Church an attack on Crown, ib. 
Effect of this use of Queen's name, 
229. Again attempts No-Popery 
cry, ib. Defeated on Gladstone resol- 
utions, ib. The Maunday Thursday 
letter, ib. Not a true Christian, 
ib.; though thus playing the Chris- 
tian champion, ib. Such conduct 
estimated, ib. Again defeated on 
Irish Church, 280. Explains inten- 
tions, ib. Announces dissolution, 
ib.; and throw^ responsibility on 
Queen, ib^ Attacked for mtro- 
ducing Queen's name, by Mr. Ayrton, 
231 ;• by Mr. Gladstone ib. ; and by 
Mr. Bright, ib. Beplies, ib. De- 
feated on Reform Bills, 232. Address 
to constituents, ib. Defeated at 
general election, ib. Resigns^ ib. Ac- 
tion during Gladstone Ministry, ib. 
Speech at Manchester, ib. Influ- 
enced by Hope's **Anasta8ius," 232-3. 
Publishes " Ix)thair," 232. Gfuilty of 
many plagiarisms, 233-4. Again 
Premier, 233. Supports Public Wor- 
ship Act, 234 ; although formerly 
Bitualistic, 234-5. Attacks Lord 
Salisbury, 234. The Pigott case, 235-6. 
Policy on the Eastern Question, 237, 
Plredisposition on such a controversy, 
287-8, Treated Eastern Question 
from Jewish standpoint, ib.; expres- 
sions in works as to affinity of Jews 
and Mohammedans, ib.; and their 
band of hate a^^ainst Christians, ib. ; 
therefore a fnend to Turkey, ib. 
Magnificent prospect offered m de- 



fending Turkey, ib. This policy in 
accordance with interests, 238-9. His 
Jewish contempt for Christian people, 
239. Taujorht by Pahnerston that 
Russophobia is the winning ^ame, ib. 
Declares for non-intervention and 
ttattu quo inTvLrkeYf 240; reluctantly 
consents to Andrassy Note, ib. Re- 
jects Berlin Memorandum, ib.; and 
persists in breaking up European con- 
cert inspite of all remonstrances,240-l. 
Questioned as to reports of Bulgarian 
massacres, 241. Completely denies 
their accuracy, ib. Gross mistake as 
to Philippopolis, ib. Gives high char- 
acter of the Circassians, ib.; although 
he had ample opportunity of ascer- 
taining the truth of Bulgarian atroci- 
ties, 241-3. On Consul Reade's des- 
patch, 243. Last speech in the 
House of Commons, ib. Raised to 
peerage, ib. The Aylesbury speech 
251. Makes another incorrect 
statement on Eastern Question, 252. 
Uniformity of his inaccuracy, 252-8. 
Alone responsible for Turcophile 
policy, 253-4. The Guildhall speech, 
254. Policy during Russo-Turkish 
war, 254-5. Triumphant, 255. Sets 
Parliament at defiance, 256. Again 
breaks up European concert on San 
Stefano Treaty, 257. Attends Berlin 
Congress, ib. Concludes Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, 258. Enters 
London in triumph after Berlin Treaty, 
258-9. The Montefiore episode, 259. 
Meaning of this triumpnant entry, 
ib. His whole character estimated,. 
259-60. 

D'Israeli, B., grandfather of Lord 
Beaconsfield, 2. 

D'Israeli. Isaac, father of Lord Beacons* 
field, 1. Struck with blindness, ib. 
Indifferent in religion, 3. Breaks off 
connection with Judaism, ib. In 
"Vivian Grey," 12. Takes Braden- 
ham House, 17. 

D'Israeli, James, brother to Lord Bea- 
consfield, 1. Commissioner of Inland 
Revenue, 2. Death, ib. 

Disraeli, Maria, Viscountess Bea- 
consfield, widow of Mr. W. Lewis, 
71; marries Lord Beaconsfield, i)3.; 
assists him in canvass of Shrewsbury, 
74. 

D'Israeli, Ralph, brother of Lord Bea- 
consfield,l . Deputy Clerk of Parlia- 
mente) 2. 
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DlsraAli, Sarah, sister of Lord Beaoons- 
field,l ; traoes of her influence in 
"Alrey," ib. Death, ib. ; buried in 
WiUesaen Cemetery, Paddington, 2. 
Assists her father in his blindsoiesa, 1-2. 
Betrothed to Mr. Meredith, 2. Be- 
tires to Twickenham, ib. Her tomb, 
ib. 

Disraeli, B., of Dublin, reputed uncle 
of Lord Beaconsfleld, 8. 

"Dissertations on Parties" (Bolinff- 
broke) contains Whig principles, 4o. 

Divine Right rejected by Bolingbroke, 
according to Lord Beaconsfield, 48. 
Advocated bv Lord J. Manxiers, o2-8 ; 
and by Lord Beaconsfield in "Con- 
ingsby," 89. 

Dod, date of Lord Beaoonsfield's birth 
in, 1. 

Dcrtet County Chromdej speech of Lord 
Beaconsfield's in, 35-6. 

Drummond Mr., assassinated, 104. 

Drummond, Mr. Heniy, attacks Lord 
Beaconsfield for embarassing Aber- 
deen Ministry, 189; and for censur- 
ing Lord Canning, 200. 

Dublin Evening Post contains report on 
Rathcormack massacre, 36. 

Dublin represented by D. O'ConneU, 
65. 

Dvhlin Review on " Lothair," 233. 

Ducrow, Reform M4nistry compared to, 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 32. 

Duncombe, T., appearance in 1837, 61. 
Proposes better troalanent of Chiurtist 
prisoners, 70. One of Lord Beacons^ 
field's early teachers, 87. Obtains 
correspondence of F. O'Connor for 
Lord ^aconsfield, 93. On violation 
of private correspondence, 105. 

Duncombes, The, vote against Peel, 139. 

Dundas, Harry, 200. 

Duilkellin, Lord, carries amendment on 
Russell-Gladstone Reform Bill, 214. 
Use of the amencUnent made by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 218-9. 

Dupuis. yice-ConsuL on arming of 
Bashi-Bazouks, 242. 

Durham, Earl of, a Radical among 
Whigs, 30-31 ; yet a friend of Lord Bea- 
oonsfield's at the same time as Lord 
Ohandos an ultra-Tory, ib. Death, 

6a 

Edinbttbgh represented by Macaulay. 

70. Lord Beaconsfield entertainea 

9t, 22a 
EdinJmrgh Daily Review reports Lord 



Beaoonsfield's Edinburgh speech, 224* 
Report contrasted with official repoet, 
22^5. 

Edinburgh Evei^ing CowrmiU reports Lord 
Beaoonsfield's speech, 224. Report 
contrasted with official report, 1^4-6. 

Edinburgh Review on Lord Iteaconsfield's 
place of education, 4. Plagiarised 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 233. 

Edwards, Miss A. B., authoress of 
'' Half a MilUon of Money," 28a In- 
fluence on *' Lothair," ib. 

llgerton. Lord Francis, abandons Pro- 
tection, 113. 

Egremont, character in " Sybil," 93-4. 

£&rpt, an impalement in, described Inr 
Lord Beaconsfield) 7-8. A Pacha of, 
described by Lord Beaconsfield, 45. 

Ellenborough, Earl of. President of 
Board of Control, 202w ^ The Canning 
proclamation, ib. Resigns, ib. 

ElUce, Rt Hon. E,, attacked by Loi^ 
Beaconsfield, 32. 

Elliott, Sir H., states there is no Eng- 
lish consul at Philippopolis, 241. De- 
nounces employment of Circassians 
and Bashi-Ba^ouks, ib. On Baring's 
Bulgarian report, 248. 

Was, Mrs., said to have had Lord 
beaconsfield baptized, 3-4. 

Elmore, Dr. John, setonded Lord 
Beaconsfield as member of liberal 
Club, 38. 

"England's Trust" published, 82. 
Analysed, 82-4. 

Erastianism condemned in ''Sybil," 93. 

Eskdale, Lord, stands for Lord Lons- 
dale in ''Coningsby," 8& 

Everingham, Lady, character in "Con- 
in^by," 91. 

Evenngham, Lord, character in " Con- 
ingsby," 90-9L 

Examiner f The, on Peel in '41, 80. On 
. Lord Beaconsfield's first appointment 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 164. 
Quoted, 167 ; 176. 

"Fakredbbn," a character in "Tan- 
cred," 23a 

Family Herald, Lord Beaconsfield's 
novels compared to, 75. 

Farmer, Captain, husband of Lady 
Blessmgton, 4. 

Ferrand, Mr., character, 103. Abusiye- 
ness, ib. Patronized by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 104. Why, ib. Attacks 
Sir J. Graham, ib. Defended by 
Lord Beaconsfield, ib., and lia 
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Fmsburj represented by Mr. Dun- 
combe, lOo. 

Fonblanque, A., meets Lord Beacons- 
field at Lady Blessington's, 8. A 
Liberal, thoudb no Whig, 25. 

Fonblanque, EL d., de, on fri^idship of 
Lord BcAconsfield -with Lord J. 
Manners and the Hon. 6. Smythe, 
86. 

Fortnwhily Review on friendship of Lord 
J. Manners and Lord Beaoonsfield, 
90. On difference in Lord Beacons- 
find's estimates of men, 103«4. On 
Lord Beaconsfield's first appointment 
as Chancellor of the l^chequer^ 165. 

Forsyth, Mr., guest of Mr. Meredith, 2. 

Fox, C. J. , api^aled to by Lord Beacons- 
field against Peel, 110. 

Fox, W. J., in the Anti-Com-Law 
League, 111. 

France, treaty with, condemned by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 206-7. Joins in 
Berlin Memorandum, 240. Foreign 
Ifinister regrets Kngliah rejection of 
Berlin Memorandum, ib. 

Francis, G. H.. on orators of the age. 
61. On Lord Beaconsfield, 99. 

Frederick the Great, Russell compared 
to, by Lord Beaconsfield, 104. 

Free Trade an issue in '41 election, 77 ; 
not a monopph^ of the Whigs, accord- 
ing to Lord Beaconsfield, ib.; could 
according to the same authority be 
carried by Peel, 78. This statement 
contrasted with later statement of 
Lord Beaconsfield, 77-8. The result 
of '41 election not hostile to, ib. Prin- 
ciples practically professed by Peel in 
'41, 79-81 ; and partially adopted, ib. 
According to Lord Beaconsfield, a 
Tory principle, 81. Adopted Iw Whigs 
as a cry, 111. Peel and BusselVs 
position towards contrasted, 111-13. 
Adopted by Peel. 113. 

Froude, Mr., student at Oxford, 87. 
Influenced by Tractarianism, ib. 

OsinsRAL Preface (" Lothair'*) on Count 
D'Orsay, 6. On "Contarini Flem- 
ing," 8. On Sybil, 93. 

QentlemarCs Magazim on Lord Beacons- 
field's baptism, 4-5. Contains death 
of Mr. Pigott, 236. 

Geoi^e III. eulogised in " Vindication," 
47. 

Gerard, character in "Sybil." 93. 

Germany, joins in Andrassy s Note, 240. 
Issues Berlin Memorandum, ib 



Gibson, Milner. Mr., proposes rote of 
censure on ralmerston, 192. Post- 
pones motion, ib. 

Gilbert, W. S., works of, compared 
with Young England noyels, 92. 

Girardin, Mens, de, duel with Carrel, 34. 

Gladstone. Right Hon. W. EL, in 1837. 
62. Vulgarly attacked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 66. Supports Lord 
Beaconsfield's motion for reduction of 
county taxation, 158. Effect of his 
action, ib. Offered office by Lord 
Derby, 162. Votes against Ecclesias- 
tical Titles BiU, 163. On Lord 
Beaconsfield's e:n>lanations, 168 ; and 
first Bucket, 170. Answers Lord 
Beaconsfield's invectiye, 185 ; and 
analyses his Budget, ib. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 186. Financial 
reforms opposed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
ib. Proposes doubling of income 
tea, 188. Replies to Lord Bea- 
consfield, ib. Proposes to raise 
£2,000,000, 189. Again offered office 
hj Derby, 191. Refuses, 192. Re- 
signs, ib. Favourable to peace, ib 
Asks Gibson to withdraw motion, ib. 
Supports Cobden's motion on China 
war, 196. Leader of the House of 
Conunons, 213. Introduces Reform 
Bill, ib. Introduces Redistribution 
BiU, 214. Carried, ib. Resigns, 
ib. Objects to simultaneous dis- 
cussion on Lord Beaconsfield's resolu- 
tion and biU, 216 ; on abandonment of 
£6 Rating Bill, 217; on the Dual vote, 
218 ; on personal rating, 220; on com- 
pound householder^ ib. Demands 
whol^Ale changes m Lord Beacons- 
field's Reform Bill, ib. Anomalous 
position as Opposition leader, ib. 
All his suggestions accepted, 222-3. 
Position described by Lora Salisbury, 
ib. Announces intention to attack 
Irish Church, 225. Announces Irish 
Church resolutions, 226. Carries 
conmiittee, 229 ; and first resolution, 
230. Condemns Lord Beaconsfield's 
use of Queen^s name, 231. Carries 
SuspensaryBill, 232. Prime Minister, 
ib. Dissolves Parliament, 233. One 
of the Liberators of the East, 244. 
Publishes pamphlet on Bulgarian 
horrors, 250 ; and becomes foremost 
champion of Eastern Christians, 251. 
Article in Nineteenth Century, 256. 
On BerUn Treaty, 25& 

G'^ofeycontroversy with Lord Beaconsfield 
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49-58. On Mrs. Disraeli's share 
in Shrewsbury election, 74. On 
Lord Beaconsneld's plagiarism, from 
Thiers, 175-6. Publishes Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff Memorandum, 257. 

Ck)ethe, said by Lord Beaconsfield to 
have admired " Contarini Fleming," 8. 

(xortschakoff (Prince), on English rejec- 
tion of Berlin Memorandum, 240. 

Graham, Sir James, in 1837, 62. At- 
tacked by Mr. Ferrand, 104. Home 
Secretary, 105. Opens Mazzini's 
letters, ib. Extremely unpopular, 
ib. Opposes Lord Beaconsfield s mo- 
tion for reduction of coun^ taxation, 
158. Offered an alliance with Bussell, 
162 ; refuses, ib. Votes against 
Ecclesiastical Titles BiU, 163. On 
Lord Beaconsfield's explanations, 168. 
Criticises Lord Beaconsfield's Budget, 
184. Assailed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
ib. Defended by Gladstone, 185. First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 186. Replies 
to Mr. Layard's attacc on Ministry, 
187. Attacks on Napoleon, 191. 
Bedgns, 192. Sharp rencontre with 
LordBeaconsfield, 204-5. 

Granby, Marquis of, flattered by Lord 
Beaconsfield! 123. Opposes third 
reading of Com Law Bill, ib. Joint 
leader with Lord Beaconsfield, 152. 
Bemains faithful to Protection, 180; 
although deserted by Lord Beacons- 
field, lb. Quoted by S. Herbert as 
Fn>teotionist, 181. 

Grant, Janies, on Senate of 1838, 61. 
Describes Lord Beaconsfield's maiden 
speech, 66. 

Granville, Earl (Lord Leveson), appear- 
ance in 1837, 60. Asked to form 
Ministry, 192. Fails, ib. On power 
of Ministers to make war, 239. 

Grattan, Henry, appearance in 1837, 61. 

Grattan, James, appearance in 1837, 61. 

Greco, relations witk Mazzini, 210. 

Greece, Palmerston's policy towards, 
condemned by Lord Beaconsfield, 198. 

Gregg, W. R., on "Sybil," 94. Comp- 
troller of Stationery Department, 235. 

Greville's Memoirs on Luttrell's descrip- 
tion of Moore and Rogers, 3; on Lord 
Beaconsfield, 30-31 ; on Mr. Dim- 
combe, 61. 

Grey, Colonel, opposes Lord Beaconsfield, 
20. A poor speaker, 20-2L Makes 
. his entrance into Wycombe, ib. 
Elected, 22. Attacks Lord Beacons- 
field, 22-3. Again contests Wycombe, 



25. Elected, 26. Again elected, 27. 
Circumstances of the election, 58-9. 
The version examined, ib. Announces 
to Lord Beaconsfield his appointment 
as Premier, 225. 
Grey, Earl, on sliding scale, 80. On 
Lord Derby's treatment of Protection, 
166. 




an interest in his election, 27. Un- 
favourably contrasted by "Runny- 
mede" with Peel, 57. 

Grey, Sir G., accuses Lord Beaconsfield 
of duplici^ on Reform, 164. 

Grosvenor, Earl of, proposes amend- 
ment on Russell-GHadstone Reform 
BiU, 213-14. Defeated, 214. 

Grote, Mr^ in 1837, 6L 

Gumey, Right Hon. R, introduces 
Public Worship BiU, 231 

Hacrnby represented by Mr. J. Holms, 
235. 

Hafiz Pasha slaughters 300 people at 
Otluk-Kui, 242. Leads the massacre 
of Otluk-Eui, 245. 

" Half a MiUion of Money," influence of 
on"Lothair,"233. 

Halifax, condition of, between 1838 and 
1842, 139. 

Halifax^ Viscounty tee Wood, Sir C. 

HaU, Sir Benjamm, accuses Lord Bea- 
consfield of tergiversation, 160-61 ; the 
reply, 161. On tactics of Lord Bea^ 
consfield in 1852, 169. 

Hampden, John, association with Bucks, 
14^. 

Hampton, Lord (Sir John Pakington), 
withdraws motion on colonial sugar, 
168. On Lord Beaconsfield's first 
Budget, 170. Opposes increase of 
Malt Tax, 189. 

Hansard quoted, 26, 68-9, 70-1-7-8-9, 
80-1, 96-7-8-9, 100-1-2-5-6-7-8-9, 110, 
114-15-16-18-19,120-1-2-4-5-6-7-8-9, 
130-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8, 142-5-7, 150-1-2- 
8-4-5-6-7-8.9, 160-1-2-3-4.5-6-7-8-9, 
170-1-2-3-4-5-7-8-9, 180-1-2-3-4-5, 190- 
6-6, 200-2-5-6-7-8-9-11-14-15-16-17-18- 
19, 220-2-3-6-7-8, 230-1-2-4-5-6, 240-1- 
S; 25L 

Hants contested by Sir T. Baring, 18. 

Hartington. the Margms of, compared 
to Whig of 1832, 18. Proposes ad- 
verse vote to Derby-DisraeU Ministry, 
204. 
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Hairey, D. W., member of Westmin- 
ster Keform Club, 89. 

Hayward, Mr. A., Q.C., on Lord Bea- 
consfield's place of education, 4 

Heathcote, Sir William, flattered by 
Lord B^oonsfield, 117. 

Heine on choice of a grandfather, 8. 
Said by Lord Beaooi^eld to baye 
admired '* Contarini Fleming," 8. 

Henl€y, the Rt. Hon. Mr., votes against 
Peel, 139. Referred to in Momirig 
Chronicle^ 152. Censures Lord Bea- 
consfield for attacking Lord Canning, 
200. Resigns, 203. 

** Henrietta Temple " published, 75 ; 
analysed, ib. 

Herala, llie, does not notice Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speech, 66. 

Herat, 197-8. 

Herbert Marmion, character in "Ye- 
netia," 76-6. 

Herbert, Right Hon. S., condemns 
whining by agriculturists, 108. At- 
tacked by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
Delivers invective on Lord Beacons- 
field's desertion of Protection, 180-1 ; 
and treatment of Peel, 181. Resigns, 
192. 

Herries, Mr., joint-leader with Lord 
Beaconsfield, 152. Opposes abolition 
of Navigation Laws, 153. 

Hertford, Lord, Lord Monmouth in 
* * Coningsby, " 88. Marquis of Steyne 
in "Vanity Fair," ib. Treatment 
contrasted, ib. 

Herzegovina, insurrection in, 
of Eastern Question, 240. The An- 
drassy Note^ ib. 

High Church party accused by Lord 
Beaconsfield of conspiracy with Catho- 
lics, 228-9. 

** Historic Fancies " published, 86 ; 
analysed, ib. 

Histoiy of England, see Lord Stanhope; 
tee also W. N. Molesworth. 

Hobhouse, Mr. T. B., opposed by Mr. 
Roebuck, 19. . 

Hobhouse, Sir J. C, Minister for War, 
19 ; attacked by Lord Beaconsfield, 
32 ; attacked by " Runnymede," 56. 

Hodgkinson, Mr., proposes abolition of 
compound housenolder, 221. 

Hogg, Mr., chai^d with corruption by 
Mr. Ferrand, 104. 

Holms, Mr. John, M.P., on Pigott 
case, 235-6. 

Homer, Lord Beaconsfield compares 
himself te, 33. 



Hook, Theodore, guest of Lady Bles- 
singten, 6. 

Hope, Mr. Henry, friendship with Lord 
Beaconsfield, 283. 

Hope, Mr. T., influence on Lord Bea- 
consfield, 233. 

Homer, Mr., ideas traded on by Peel 
according te Lord Beaconsfield, 124. 

Household suffrage proposed by Hume, 
69. Opposed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
ib. Imposed by Derby - Disraeli 
Ministry, 217-8. 

House of Commons, as described by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 45-6 ; first addressed 
by Lonl Beaconsfield, 60; appear- 
ance in 1837, 60-2. Bearded by Char- 
tists, 70. Rights defended by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 204. 

House of Lords as described hj Lord 
Beaconsfield, 45-6. Censures ralmer- 
ston's foreign policy, 158. 

Howick, Lord, see Grey, Earl 

Hudson, Mr., mentioned in Lord Bea- 
consfield's maiden speech, 65. 

Hughenden, the living of, 235-6. 

Hugo, Victor, discussed at Lady Bles- 
sington's, 7. 

Hume, J., writes a letter in favour of 
Lord Beaconsfield, 19. Withdraws 
letter, 20. A Liberal though no Whig, 
25. His treatment by Whigs de- 
nounced by Lord Beaconsfield, ib.; 
and compared to treatment of Burke, 
ib. Supports tax on land, 26. 
Attacked in "Vindication," 46. 
Lord Beaconsfield's version of his 
relations with, 50-51. Represented as 
having supported him as Tory, 50. 
Inaccuracy of tiiis assertion, 51-2. 
Denial by Lord Beaconsfield of having 
received a letter direct from him, 52. 
Appealed to by Olohef 53. Replies 
ass^in^ that Lord Beaconsfield had 
asked him for assistance as a Liberal, 
53-4 ; and that he had written to 
that gentleman direct, 54. Pub- 
lishes the letter of acknowledgment, 
ib. Abusively answered by Lord 
Beaconsfieldj 55; who again denies 
having received letter, ib. ; but is 
afterwards compelled te admit he had, 
ib. Lord Beaconsfield's new version 
of theWycombealliance,58-9. Appear- 
ance in 1838 61. Interrupts Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speech, 64. 
Pi'oposeB household suffrage, 69. 
Defends Lord Beaconsfield, 101. Sup- 
ports Maynooth Grant, 109. Defends 
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Feel, 138. Cetunires annexation of 
Cracow, 142. On Lord Beaconsfield's 
first Budget, 170. On Lord Beaoons- 
field's conduct to Peel, 171. Referred 
to by Sir B. Hall, 205-6. 

Hungary, not sympathised with, by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 152. 

Huskisson, Mr., blamed by Mrs. Canning 
for joining Wellington Ministry, 128. 

India: Lord Beaconsfield on defences 
of, 95-9. Defences, as described by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 96-9. Mutiny, 198-9. 
Pahnerston's Bill, 200-1. Lord Bea- 
consfield's first Bill, 201 ; the Resolu- 
tions, ib. Lord Beaconsfield's second 
Bill, 202. Troops ordered from, to 
Malta, 256. 

** Infernal Marriage" published. 17. 

Ireland, great difficulty to the Ministiy, 
101 ; state in 1844, ib. ^ filled with 
troops, ib. Motion for inquiry into 
state of, ib. Described by Lord 
Beaconsfield as haviog a ^ starving 
Ix>pulation, an absentee aristocracy, 
and an alien Church, ib. Church of, 
denounced by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
The Famine, 111. State of in 1845. 
1191 Distress in, 141. Threatened 
with insurrection, 152. Franchise in, 
160. 

Irish Church, see Church, Irish. 

Indng's ^'AmiaLs of the Times" quoted, 
70, 166-7-8, 172-3, 194, 196, 204-5, 212, 
225-6-7, 229. 

Isabella, Queen, marriage of, 141. 

Italr: Plot of Bandiera Brothers, 105. 
Non-intervention in, recommended 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 206; andstriving 
after unity condemned, 208. Joins 
in Berlin Memorandum, 240. Foreign 
Minister regrets rejection of Memor- 
andum, ib. 

**Ldon in Heaven" published, 17. 

Jerusalem, visited by Lord Beacons- 
field, 8. Influence on him, 9. 

Jeafferson, J. C, describes Lord Beacons- 
field, 7. On his place of education, 
73. On his plagiarisms, 233. 

Jews described in " Coningsby " 
universal geniuses, 89. Removal of 
disabilities proposed by Lord J. 
Russell, 145. Attitude of Protection- 
ists towards, ib. Bentinck's and Lord 
Beaconsfiela's attitude towards con- 
trasted, 145-7. Eulogised by Lord 
Beaconsfield f orthe Cnicifizion, 148-9. 



Unammity in favour of Turkey, 296-7. 
The result of alliance in past, and 
common hate of Christians, 238L 
Persecution in East origin of policy 
on Eastern question, 2Sf, Contempt 
for Christian people, 2^. 

Jollifire, Sir W., votes against Peel, 139. 

Judaism, relation to Quistianity, ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield, 148-9. 

Kbble, Rev. Mr., influenced by Trac- 
tarianism, 87. Unlike Lord Beacons- 
field's early teachers, ib. 

Edly, Sir F. , on restoration of Pkx>teetion, 
173. 

Kennedy, Dr. ,head master of Shrewsbury 
School, 73. Supports Lord Beacons- 
field's candidakire, ib. Describes 
Lord Beaconsfield as a "Winchelser'^ 
scholar^ib. This statement examined^ 
ib. Ezbravagantly complimented 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 74. 

Eerrison, Sir E., votes against Peel, 
139. 

King, Mr. Locke, proposes extension of 
franchise in England in 1850, 160; 
and again in 1851, 161. Motion 
carried, ib. Effect on the Ministry, 
162. 

Elissura, condition of, during Bukiaiian 
atrocities as described by MacC^ahan, 
244 ; and by Baring, 248. The rising, 
250. 

Knatchbull, Sir E., contrasted by Lord 
Beaconsfield with Lord Chandos, 30. 
On Peel, 133-37. 

Knaresborough represented by Mr. Per- 
rand, 103. 

EnighUey, Sir C, votes against Peel, 
189. 

Enightle^, Sir R, resolution on rating 
franchise ia counties, 220. 

Eyriatz, M., on affairs of Bulgaria, 242. 

Labouchere, Right Hon. H., opposed 
by Lord Beaconsfield. 34-39. 

Lambeth, compound householders in 
220. 

Land, Tax on, supported hy Lord 
Beaconsfield in 1833, 26. This as- 
suredly a Radical proposal, ib. ; and 
question of the hour at that period, 
io. Literests of, extravagantly de- 
fended by Lord Beaconsfield, 29. 
Contrast between his tone on, at 
Marylebone and at Aylesbury, 30. 

Laud eulogised by Lord J. Manners 
83. 
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Layard, Sir A. H., attacks Aberdeen 
Ministry, 187. Declares Turkey pro- 
fipressive, ib. Highly eulogised by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 191. Proposes 
Tote of censure on Palmerston, 192. 

Lazara, 242. 

Leader, Mr., appearance in 1837, 60-1. ■ 

Leeds, condition in 1843, 139. 

Leinster, Duke of, on threatened famine 
in Ireland, 111. 

Le Monnier, Sophie, relations to Mira- 
beau, 260. 

Lennox, Lord Henry, share in the 
Montefiore incident, 259. 

Lennox, Lord W., Lord Beaconsfield as 
an opponent to, 30. 

Lennoxes, The, vote against Peel, 138. 

''Letters on the History of England," 
contains Whig principles, 48. 

Leyeson, Lord (Lord Granville). Set 
Earl Granville. 

Lewis, Mr. Wyndham, contests Maid- 
stone, 58-9. Widow marries Lord 
Beaconsfield, 71. 

Lewis, Mrs. Wyndham. iSee Viscountess 
Beasonsfield. 

Liberals, not Whigs, 95. Voted against 
Protection, 182. 

Liddells, The. vote against Peel, 189. 

Life of Bentinck quoted, 113-14-15-16- 
17-19-121-3-5-6-7-133-4-8-9, 141-4-5-6- 
8-9, 151, 170. 

Lincolnshire represented by Mr. Christo- 
pher, 139. 

Lindo, D. A., admitted Lord Beacons- 
field to the covenant of Abraham, 3. 

Liskeard represented by C. Buller, 65. 

LiyerpooL Lord, ridiculed in ''Con- 
ingsby, 89. A Free Trader according 
to Lord Beaconsfield, 103. Succeeded 
by Canning, 106-7. Peel's relations 
with, 131, 135, 136. 

Lombardy, not sympathised with by 
Lord Beaconsfield, z03. 

London, Chartists' Cenvention in, 79. 
Addressed by Lord John Russell, 111. 
E^resented by Baron BotchschUd, 

a40. 

Ixmdon Journal, The, compared with 
Lord Beaconsfield's novels, 90. 

Long, Mr. W., votes against Peel, 139. 

Longtown, Peel's effigy burned in, 80. 

Lorraine, Mrs. Felix, character in 
"Vivian Grey," 15-17. 

"Lothair" pubUshed, 232; analysed, ib. 
(General Preface to, see General Pre- 
face. 

Xiowe, Right Hon. "R,, compared with 



C. Buller, 62; in 1837, ib. Objects 
to simultaneous discussion of Lord 
Beaconsfield's resolutions and bill,216; 
Ridicules Lord Beaconsfield's pose a» 
Protestant champion,227. Answered, 
228. 

Lowthers, The, vote against Peel, 138, 

Luttrell : Description of Rogers and 
Moore, 3. 

Lyle, Mr. , character in * * Coningsby, " 91. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, meets Lord Beacons- 
field at Lady Blesslngton's, 6. Calls 
on GreviUe in Lord Beaconsfield's 
interest, 30-1. "Vindication" dedi- 
cated to, 44. One of Lord Beacons- 
field's early teachers, 87. 

Lynn, Lord Beaconsfield as a candidate 
for, 30-1. Represented by Bentinck, 
129. Addressed by Lord Derby, 173. 

Lyttelten, Lord, fellow-studentof George 
Smythe, 84. 

Lytton, Lord (the late), a RadicaL 19. 
Writes a letter in favour of Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. Declares Lord 
Beaconsfield applied for his assistance 
as a Radical, 52. Appearance in 
1837, 60. Opposes Malt Tax, 189. 

Macaulat, Lord, in '37, 62. Secre- 
tary for war, 70. On Mavnooth 
Grant, 109. On Lord Derby s sup- 

gjrters in 1862, 173. On Lord 
eaconsfield's Budget speech, 182. 

Macaulay, Right Hon. T. R See Lord 
Macaulay. 

M'Culloch, J. R., on fixed duty, 167. 

MacGahan, the late J. A., sent by Daily 
News to Bulgturia, 244 ; character, 
ib. ; account of Bulgarian atrocities^ 
244-8. Contrasted with Baring,248-50. 

Madden, R. R, describes Lord Beacons- 
field at Lady Blessington's, 8. 

Madrid : Bulwer, Sir EL, expelled from, 
160. 

Maguire, J. F. (the late), proposes 
Committee on Condition of Ireland, 
225. 

Mahon, Lord. See Stanhope, Earl 

Maidstone, contested by Lord Beacons- 
field, 58-9. 

Maidstone Constitutional Society, ad- 
dressed 1x7 Lord Beaconsfield, 58. 

Maidstone Gazette contains Col. Thomp- 
son's address, 59. 

Maidstone Jonimxd reports Lord 
Beaconsfield's Speech, 5o-9. 

Maidstone, Lord, satirised by Macaulay^ 
173. 
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Malmesbury, Earl of. Tote of censure 
on, 171. On Free Trade, 172. 

Malta, Indian troops ordered to, 256. 

Manchester, speecn of Lord Beacons- 
field at, 232-3. 

Manchester Athenaeum addressed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 85. 

Manchester, The, School, condemned by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 150. 

Manhood Suffrage demanded in National 
Petition, 69. 

Manini, 148. 

lianners. Lord John, returned to Parlia- 
ment, 81-2. An Apostle of Young 
Englandism, 82. Publishes poems, ib. 
Those poems analyzed, 82-8. Fellow- 
student of G^rge Smythe, 84. Re- 
buked by his falser for his friendship 
"tvith Lord Beaconsfield, 85. Faith 
in Young Knglandiam intelligible, 
87. Relations with Lord Beacons- 
fidd discussed by Fcrinighdy MevieWf 
90. On restoration of Protection, 
178. 

Manners, The, vote against Peel, 138. 

Manning, Cardinal, student of Oxford, 
87. Influenced by Tractarianism, 
ib. Unlike Lord Beaconsfield's early 
teachers, ib. 

Manstein, a disguise for " Vivian Grey," 
9. 

Marney, charact-er in "Sybil," 93. 

Maiylebone addressed by Lord Beacons- 
field as a Radical, 26. Lord Bea- 
consfield at, contrasted with Lord 
Beaconsfield at Aylesbury, 30. The 
Kennel orators of, 46. 

Mather, Mr., case discussed in Parlia- 
ment, 171. 

Maule, Mr. Fox (Lord Panmure), attficks 
Lord Beaconsfield, 70. Answered, 
ib. 

Maynooth, Peel's grant to, 109-10. 

Mayo, Earl of, defeats Russell Ministry^ 
163. Announces Lord Beaconsfield's 
Irish policy, 225. Disavowed, ib. 

Mazzini in England, 105. Letters 
opened, ib. Relations with Stansf eld, 
210-11. 

Melbourne, Viscoimt, meets Lord Bea- 
consfield in ^routh, 10. Premier, 28. 
Again Premier, 34. Attacked by 
**Kunnymede," 66. Position in 
1837,62; and m 1842, 70. Defeated 
at general election.. 77 Confidence 
of Queen brought forward in favour 
of, 78. Preference of Queen for his 
Cabinet, ib. Succeeded by Peel, ib. 



" Memoirs of Peel" quoted, 80. 

Meredith, Mr., betrothed to Miss 
Disraeli, 2. Death, ib. 

Meredith, Mr. W., uncle of Miss 
D'Israeli's betrothed, 2. 

Midhurst, Mr. Walpole at, 446. 

Miles, P. , flattered by Lord Beaconsfield, 
117. Votes against Peel, 139. 

Miles, W., proposes motion on agri- 
culture, 107. Votes against Peel, 
139. Remains faithful to Protection, 
182, though deserted by Lord Bea- 
consfield, lb. 

Mill, James, vehemently opposes the 
Whi^, thoi^h a Liberal, 25. 

Mill, John S., vehemently opposes 
Whigs, though a Liberal, 25. Quoted 
by Lord Beaconsfield as favourable to 
I^tection, 122. The misrepresenta- 
tion exposed by Roebuck, ib. 

Millbank, character in " Coningsby," 
91-2. 

Milman, Dean, in " Vivian Grey," 12. 

Milton, Lord Beaconsfield compares 
himself to. 33. 

Mirabeau, aescribed by Mr. Smytiie, 
85. Contrasted with Lord Beacons- 
field, 260. 

Mirror of Parliament quoted, 131-2-4-6-7. 

Mohammedans, relation to Jews, 237-8. 
Afiinity of both described by Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. 

Molesworth, Sir W., appearance in 1837, 
60-61. 

Molesworth, W. N., quoted, 159-60; 
202-3-4. 

Moltke, Count, a character in "Contarini 
Fleming," 9. 

Monmouth, Lord, stands for Lord Hert- 
ford in " Coningsby," 88. Con- 
trasted with Lord Steyne, ib. 

Montefiore, Sir M. , greets Lord Beacons- 
field on return from Berlin, 259. 

Monten€^ro requested by Lord Beacons- 
field's Government to assist in putting^ 
down Bosnian insurrection, 240. 

Moore, T., described by Luttrell, 3. 
Guest of Lad^ Blessiugton, 6. 

Morning Chromcle&ttacks Lord Beacons- 
field, 34. Addressed by Westmu^ster 
elector, 34-38. Its comments, 85. 
Letter in, of Lord Beaconsfield, 
42. Verses in, on Lord Beacons- 
field. 43. Reports Lord Beacons- 
field s maiden speech, 64 ; and ridi- 
cules, 67. Purchased by friends of 
Peel, 86. Joined by Geoi^ge Smythe^ 
ib. Quotes "Coningsby,*' 9^ 
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Quoted, 137. On Protectionist 
leadership, 152. On Lord Bea<K>n8- 
field's appointment for the first time 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 164. 
Quoted, 175-6. 

Morning JowmaZf quoted, 187. 

Morning Pott on Lord Beaconsfield's 
maiden speech, 66. Compared with 
Ix)rd Beaconsfield's novels, 90. 
Quotes "Conin^by," 92. Quoted, 
137. On Loid Beaconsfield's first 
appointment as Chancellor of the 
^chequer, 164-5. 

Momxng Star, quoted, 211. 

Homy, M. de, guest of Lady Blessing- 
ton, 6. One of Lord Beaconsfields 
early teachers, 87. 

Morpeth, Lord (Earl of Carlisle), ap- 
pearance in 1837, 60. Defends 
Peel, 13a 

Mounteney, character in ''Viyian 
Grey," 15. 

Mowbiay, character in ''Sybil," 98. 

Kaas, Lord. See Earl of Mayo. 

Napier, Sir C, appealed to by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 115. 

Naples, King of, defended by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 152; 159. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, in Bevolutionary 
Epick, 35. Alluded to by Morning 
Chronide, 152. 

Napoleon, Louis (Emperor of the French), 
^uest of Lady Blessington, 6. 
Alliance with, recommended by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 186. Attacked by 
Graham and Wood, 191. 

National Petition presented, 69. De- 
mands, ib. In *%bil," 94-5. 

Navigation Laws, Lord Beaconsfield on, 
149. Abolition opposed by Tories, 153. 

Newark represented by Mr. Gladstone, 
62. 

Newcastie, Duke of, Minister for War, 
191. Blamed for Crimean disasters, 
ib. Supersession proposed by Bus- 
sell, ib. Sacrificed for mistakes in 
Crimea, 194. 

Newdegate, Mr., votes against Peel, 
139. Referred to in Morning 
Chronicle, 152. Remains faithful to 
Protection, 182 ; although deserted by 
Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Quotes Lord 
Beaconsfield against Emancipation of 
Jews, 203. 

Newman, Dr., influenced bv Tractarian- 
ism, 87. Unlike Lord Beaconsfield's 
early teachers, ib. 



Nineteenth Century, contains article by 
Rae, 39 ; and by Gladstone, 256. 

Northcote, Sir S.^ on Pigott case, 236. 

Northern Star, edited by P. 0'Connor,93. 

North, Lord, Ministry of, introduced in 
"Venetia," 76. 

North Wilts represented by Sir P. 
Burdett, 63.' 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., brings Lord 
Beaconsfield and Lord Melbourne 
together, 10. 

Norton, Lord (Sir C. Adderley). 
Withdraws motion on sugar dxitv, 168. 
On relations with Canada, 209. On Re- 
form Bill of '67, 222. 

Nottingham represented by Mr. Os- 
borne, 228. 

"Novels and Novelists," See J. C. 
Jeafferson. 

O'Brien, Mr. Smith, introduces motion 
on Spottiswoode Subscription, 68. 
Opposes Coercion Bill, 120 ; seeks 
cosuition with Protectionists, ib. 

O'Connell, D., writes a letter in favour 
of Lord Beaconsfield, 19-20. Vehement 
opponent of Whigs, 25. Member 
of Westminster Reform Club, 39. 
Attacked by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
Replies, 40-1. His duel withD'Esterre, 
ib. Addressed in an insulting 
letter by Lord Beaconsfield, 42-3-:4. 
Attacked in "Vindication," 46. His 
relations with Lord Beaconsfield dis- 
cussed in Globe controversy, 49-50-1. 
Lord Beaconsfield gives a new version 
of those relations, 51. Inaccuracy 
of this version, ib. Another version 
of their relations, 58-9 ; inaccuracy of 

■ this version also, ib. Yet another 
version, 72 ; inaccuracy of this 
version also, ib. Appearance in 
1837, 61. Attacked by Sir F. Bur- 
dett,63. Replies, 63-4. Attacked by 
Lord Beaconsfield^ 64-5. Agitation 
for Repeal of Union, 101. Opposes 
Peel's Coercion BiU, 120. Relations 
with Lord Beaconsfield alluded to by 
Roebuck, 122; and by Hall, 161. 
Called by Lora Beaconsfield a great 
man, 122. This estimate contrasted 
with others, ib. 

O'Connell, M., fights Lord Alvanley, 
41. Challei^ed by Lord Beacons- 
field, 42. Declines challenge, ib. 

0'0>nnor, F., member of Westminster 
Reform Club, 39. Correspondence 
submitted to Lord Beaconsfield, 93. 
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Orators of the a^. See IVancis, G. H. 

Orsay, Count D', compa&ion of Lad^ 
Blessmgton, 4. Character, 5. 
In oonversation with Lord 
Beacoasfield, 6. ' 'Henrietta Temple" 
dedicated to, 75. One of Lord 
Beacoi^field's early teacheni, 87. 

Orsini, attempts life of Napoleon, 200. 

Osborne, Mr. Bemal, son of Mr. oemal, 
61. On tactics of Lord Beacons- 
field in 1852, 169. Attacks Lord 
Beaconsfield's desertion of Protection, 
180. On the Irish jpolicv of Lora 
Beaconsfield, 227. On the Stanley 
Amendment, ib. 

Oswald, Mr., attacks the denouncers of 
Peel, 168. 

Otluk-Eui, or Panagurishti, the mas- 
sacre at, as described by Dupuis, 
242; by MacGahan, 244-5; and by 
Banng, 248 ; the rising, 250. 

Oude, annexanon of, 199. 

Outram, Sir J., objects to Lord Catm- 
ing's proclamation, 202. 

Owlf The, (quoted in Irving, 225. 

Oxford Umversity attended by Pusey, 
87; Keble, ib. Proude, ib. : Wil- 
liams, ib. ; and Manning, ib. In- 
fluenced by Tractarian moyement, ib. 

Pall Mail Gazette, The, on Alarcos, 
76. 

Palmesston, Lord, attacked by 
" Runnymede," 56-7. Appearance 
in 1837, 60. Opposes fusion of con- 
sular and diplomatic service, 79. 
Satirizes Lord Beaconsfield, ib. An- 
swered, ib. Accused of Russophobia 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 97-9. Asks 
for Servian papers, 100. Defends 
Lord Beaconsneld, 101. Blamed 
b)r Mrs. Canning for joining 
Wellington, 128. Protests against 
Spanish marriages, 141 ; and annxe- 
ation of Cracow, 142. Attacked 
by Protectionist leaders, 141'-2b De- 
fended by Peel, Sandon, Mahon, and 
Hume, 142. Prussian policy ap- 
proved by Lord Beaconsfield, 150. 
ForeignpoUcy censured, 158: defends 
himself, ib. Dismissed irom the 
Russell Government, 163. Explains, 
ib. Proposes amendment to Rus- 
sell's Militia Bill, 164. Proposes 
amendment to ViUiers' resolution, 
180. Effect of the motion, ib. 
Home Secretary, 186. Proposed as 
successor to Newcastle, 191. Offered 



leadership of Commons by Veachy^ 
191-2. Refuses, 191. Premier, 192. 
Attacked by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
Accepts Roebuck's Committee, ib. 
Proposed vote of censure on, 192-3. On. 
Vienna Congress, 193. AnoUier vote 
of censure, 194. Victorious, ib. 
Again assailed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
ib. Denounced by Bright and OoIk 
den, ib. Defended by Frinoe Albcot, 
194. Attacked 1^ Roebuck, ib. ;. 
and Lord Beaconsneld, ib.; but de* 
fended by prominent Ccmservatives, 
ib. Italian policy attacked by Lord. 
Beaconsfield, 195. Involved witi^ 
China and Persia, ib. Denounced 
by Lord Beaconsfield for Russophobia,. 
195-6. Defeated on Cobden's motion, 
196. Appeals to the country, ib. 
Accused by Lord Beaconsfield of 
i^fgressive foreign policy, 197-8. Ob- 
tuns laige majori^, 198. Attacked 
by Lord Beaconsneld diuing Indian 
Mutiny,198-9; but supported strongly 
by House of Commons, 199. Again 
accused by Lord Beaconsfield of 
aggressiveforeignpolicy,200. Proposes 
Conspiracv Bill, ib.; defeated and 
resigns, 201. Indian ^11 taken up by 
Iiora Beaconsfield, ib. App^ed 
to, hj Mr. Walrole, 203. Again 
Premier, 204. Position from '60 
to '65, 204-5. Hia foreign po- 
licy again attacked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 205-6. Accusea bvLord 
Beaconsfield of degrading the House 
of Commons,206-8. Conduct of Lord 
Beaconsfield to, estimated, 213. 
Death, ib. licence on Lord 
Beaconsfield's policy towards Russia. 
239. 

Panagurishti, see Otluk-Kui 

Parliament dissolved, 23, 71, 142, 172. 
Summoned, 63, 144, 173, 187, 19L 
203, 204, 232, 233. 

Parliamentary government denounced 
in " Coningsby," 89. 

Pears, Mr., correspondent oi Daily 
News at Constantinople, 244. 

Peel, Sir L., on Robert Peel, 80. 

Pee?, Sir R. (the late), called to power, 
&8. Strongly supported by Lora 
Beaconsfield, 31. Dismissed, 34. 
Defended in "Vindication" for de» 
sorting Tory principles, 49. Eulogised 
by "Runnvmede,"' 57. Appear* 
ance in 1837, 60. Clieers Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speech, 67» 
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BJolo^paed by Lord Beaoonsfield, 70. 
Position in 1841, 71. Again eulo- 
^Bod by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
Propoaea rote of oensnre on Mel- 
bouj^ne Minlistfy, ib. Approaching 
office, ib. J and therefore again eulo- 
gised by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. De- 
scribed by Lord Beaoonsfield as the 
greatest statesman of his age, 74. 
Agun eulogised by Lord Beacons- 
field, ib. ; who describes himself as 
A fervent but humUe supporter, ib. 
Why tlus adulation? 75. Premier. 
78. Confers no of&oe on Lord 
Beaoonsfield. ib. Condemns Lord 
Beaconsfields motion on diplo- 
matic service, 79. Introduces 
a new Com Law, ib. This proved a 
step in direction of Free Irade, by 
his own speeches, ib. ; by those of 
his opponent, 80; and by his Me- 
moirs, ib. ; yet strongly supported 
by Lord Beaoonsfield, 81. Acquitted 
by Lord Beaoonsfield of inoonsistency, 
ib. Coldly receives Lord Beaconsfiela s 
advances, ib. Described in ** Con- 
ingsby " as a ** distinguished person- 
agSj" 89 ; as a '' great man in a great 
position," ib. Acquitted of intngue, 
lb. Conduct in Afghan War, 95. 
Still receives Lord Beaoonsfield 
ooldly, 99. First attacked by Lord 
Beaoonsfield, 100. Again attacked 
by Lord Beaoonsfield, ib. Adopts 
-an unwise Irish policy, 101. Again 
eulogised by Lora Beaoonsfield, 103. 
A paioful scene with Cobden, 104. 
Allusion to the scene bv Lord Bea- 
•oonsfleld, 105. Accused by LordBea- 
.consfield of hypocrisy, ib. ; and of 
selecting as a colleague a confederate 
of Despard, 106. Completely dis- 
proves this char^, ib. Accused by 
Lord Beaoonsfield of tymony to his 
supporters, ib, ; of stealing Whig 
>nnciples, ib.; and of treachery to 
r, 107. Beplies, ib. Charged 
by Lord Beaoonsfield with deserting 
the agriculturists, 108. Quotes Lord 
Beaconsfield's former eulogies, ib. ; 
and dismisses him with contempt, ib. 
Proposes Maynooth Grant, 109. Again 
attabked by Lord Beaoonsfield, ib. 
Conduct in '45 estimated, 110. Post- 
iionin '46,110-13. Determines to aban- 
don Pl\>tection, 113. Organisation of 
the Opposition, ib. Speech of Ex- 
planation, ib. Charged by Lord 



Beaconsfieldwith treachery,114*15;and 
with want of true statesmanship, 115. 
An innocent phrase misrepresented 
by Lord Beaoonsfield, 116. Intro- 
duces Free Trade Bill, 117. The 
Protectionist opposition, ib. Again 
chaised by Lord Beaoonsfield with 
treadiery, ib. ; and again reminded 
ofhis collision with CoMen, 118. Apo- 
logises to Cobden, 118-19. Iniaxxluces 
C^BToion Bill, 119-20. Again misrepre- 
sented by Lord Beaoonsfield, 121 ; 
and again attacked, 124. Makes a 
stinging reply, ib. Conspiracy 
against him, 125-6. Accused by 
&ntinok of treachery to Canning, 
and of falsehood, 127-8. Repudiates 
charges, 129-30. Charges renewed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 132-4; although 
acquitted by Lord Beaconsfield of 
same charges previouslr, 133. Com- 
pletely refutescharges,134-8. Explana- 
tion declared satisfactory by all 
parties, 138. Resigns, ib. Duel 
with Lord Beaconsfiela estimated, 
139-40. EOeot of fall on parties, 140. 
Supports abolition of protection on 
sugar, ib. Approves of Palmerston's 
Russian policy, 142. Opposes Lord 
Beaconsfield's motion on State of the 
Nation, 155. Frequently attacked 
by Lonl Beaoonsfield since '46, ib. 
Denounced by Mr. Cheetham, 156. 
Opposes Lord Beaconsfield's motion 
for reducing oounty taxation, 158. 
Last appearance in the House of 
Commons, 158-9; character of the 
appearance, ib. On Palmerston's 
foreign policy, ib. Divides with 
Lord Beaconsneld, 159. Death, ib. 
EffectonLord Beaconsfield's fortunes, 
160. Memory defended by Oswald, 
168 ; and by Wakley, 171. Betrayed 
by Sir F. KeUy, 173. Splendid tri- 
bute to by Sidney Herbert, 180-1. 
Revenge on Lord Beaconsfield, 181-2. 

Peel, (General, denounces Lord Bea- 
oonsfield for embarrassing the Go- 
yemment, 190. Proposes motion in 
favour of Palmerston, 194. Resigns, 
216. On Reform Bill of '67, 217. 

Peelites oppose Bentinck's Irish scheme, 
#141. In new Parliaihent, 144. Offered 
alliance by Lord John Russell, 162; 
revise, ib. Offered alliance by 
Protectionists, ib. ; refuse, ib. 
(h>pose Lord Beaconsfield's Budget, 
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Peerage Bill, account of, in '^ Vindica- 
tion," 46-7. Described as defeated by 
Tories, ib. Beally defeated by 
Whi^s, ib. 

" PencilUngs by the Way," description 
of Lord Beaconsfield, in, 7-8. 

Penzance, Lord, fdlow-studentof George 
Smythe, 84. 

Perry, Mr., opposes Lord Beaconsfield 
at Maidstone, 59. 

Perry, Sir EL, supports Lord Beacons- 
field's action on Indian Mutiny, 199. 

Persia, war with, 195, 197-8. 

Perustitza, the massacre at, during 
Bulgarian atrocities, as described by 
MacGahan,244-5; and by Baring, 248; 
the rising, 250. 

Pesters^ condition of, during Bulgarian 
atrocities, as described by MacGahan, 
246-6. 

Philippopolis, Lord Beaconsfield's gross 
mistetke as to, 241. State of during 
Bulgarian atrocities, 242. 

Picciotto, Mr., on date of Lord Bea- 
consfield's birth^ 1. On relations of 
the Disra^ family with Judaism, 3. 

Pictorial Times on " Coningsby " 92-3. 

Pigott, Mr. T. D., appointed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 235-6. 

Pigott, Rev. Mr., relations with Lord 
Beaconsfield, 236. 

Pitt, William, eulogised in ''Vindica- 
tion," 47. Described by Lord Bea- 
consfield as Free Trader, 81, 103, 108. 

Plumptre, M.., in 1837, 62. 

"Pohtical adyentures of Lord Beacons- 
field." See F<ninightlylteinew. 

" Popanilla " published, 7. Its charac- 
ter, ib. 

Prentice, Mr., quoted, 79. 

Protection an issue in 1841 election, 
77. Not a Conservative cry, accord- 
ing to Lord Beaconsfield, 77-8. This 
statement contrasted with later state- 
ment, ib. Partially abandoned by 
Peel in '41, 79-81; with ^proval of 
Lord Beaconsfield, 81 ; though after- 
wards condenmed by same person, 
ib. Peel and Bussell's position to- 
wards, contrasted, 110-13. Abandoned 
by Peel, 113. Lord Beaconsfield 
claims constancy to, 114. This claiai 
examined, ib. Party organised^ 117, 
Lord Beaconsfield's advocacy of, mcon- 
sistent with teaching in 1842, 117-18. 
Attempt to immediately restore, 
condemned by Lord Beaconsfield, 143. 
His next move on, 153. Beciprocily 



proposed by him as substitute, 155* 
Finally beuayed by Lord Beacons* 

• field, 180. 

Protectionists bum Peel in effigy in 
1841, 80. Abandoned by Peel, 113. 
Formed into a party, 117. Split witib 
Peel maintained by Lord Beaconsfield, 
140-1. Support WMg Ministry, 14L 
Pass over to Op^sition benches, ib. ; 
but continue mendhr to Whigs, ib* 
Split on Bentinck's msh scheme, ib. 
In New Parliament, 144. Attitude 
on Jewish Disabilities, 145-7. Cionse- 
quent difficulties with leaders, ib. 
Raise violent agitation for reversal 
Free Trade, 156. Propose amendment 
to Address, ib. Nature of the amend- 
ment, ib. Finally betrayed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 180. 

Prussia consents to annexation of Cra- 
cow, 142. Policy to Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, 150. ' 

Public Worship Bill introduced by Mr. 
Gumey, 234. Strongly supported by- 
Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Effects, 235. 

Punjaub, rebellion in, 152. 

Pusey a student at Oxford, 87. In- 
fluenced by Tractarianism,ib. Unlike 
Lord Beaconsfield's early teachers, ib. 

Qtteen, name of, used in 1841 election, 
78. Such use advocated in "Vin- 
dication" by Lord Beaconsfield, ib.; 
yet condemned in Whigs, ib. Issues 
declaration of war with Russia, 188-9. 
Seleets Lord Beaconsfield as I^mier, 
225. Represented by Lord Beacons- 
field as nostile to attack on Irish 
Church, 228-9 ; and as responsible for 
his continuance in power, 230-1. This 
representation discussed in Commons, 
230-2. 

Raddovo, or Badilovo, condition of, 
during Bulgarian atrocities as de- 
scribea by Mr. MacGsuian, 244; and 
by Mr. Baring, 248. The rising, 250. 

Radicals correspond to Reformers of 
*32, 18. Run candidates in opposition 
to Whigs, 18-19. Supported Lord Bea- 
consfield. 19. CoaUtion of, with 
Tories advocated by Lord Beaconsfield^ 
22, 27. Abandoned by Lord Beacons- 
field, 34. Attitude in 1837, 62. In 
new Parliament, 144. 

Rae, Mr. W. F., describes formation of 
Reform Club. 39. 

Bagusa, Finglisn Consul in, 241. 
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Badm Bey, one of the heroes of Bul- 
garian atrocities. 242. 

Rates, Church, modification of, proposed 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 31. 

Rathcormack, tithe massacre at, 35-6. 

Beade, Consul, on arming of Circassians, 
242-8. 

Reciprocity proposed as substitute for 
Protection, lo5. 

Redistribution Ml introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone, 214 ; carried, ib. 

Reform Bill That of 1832 differently 
regarded by Reformers and Whigs, 
18. Passed, 21. Effect on parties, 62. 
Introducedinl852, 163; in 1859, 203-4 ; 
and in 1860, 202. Neglected in 1861, 
208. Again introduced in 1865, 213. 
Eztensiye agitation in favour of, 214. 
Never opposed by Conservatives, ac- 
cording to Lord Beaconsfield, 215. 
Resolutions on proposed by Lord 
Beaconsfield, ib. ; but a £6 bill sub- 
stituted, 216. This also dropped, 
ib. ; and household suffrage substi- 
tuted, 216-17. 

Reformers of '32 correspond to our 
Radicals, 18. Bun candidates in 
opposition to Whigs, 18-19. Supported 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 19. 

Reid, Mr., in the Stationary 0£Bce, 
285. 

"Revolutionary Epiok" published, 32. 
ItB extraordinary Prerace, 33. Its 
character, 33-4. Said by Bright to 
advocate assassination, 211. New 
edition i)ublished, ib. Passages 

Surbled, ib. Dedication to Lord 
erby, 212. 

Rice, Spring appearance in 1837, 60. 

Richmond, ihike of (the late), opposes 
the Com Law of 1841, 80 ; which 
Lord Beaconsfield approved, 81; 
afterwards used by Lord Beaconsfield 
against Peel, ib. Leads opposition 
in '46, 113. Intentions on K^orm as 
described by Lord Beaconsfield, 215. 

Richmond, Duke of (the present), on 
Queen's part in Irish Church agitation, 
221. 

Jtichmond and TwidxTiham Timetf letter 
in, from EL G. Bohn, 2. 

Rigby, Mr., stands for J. W. Croker in 
"doningsby," 8a 

Ripperda, object of Lord Beaconsfield's 
early admiration, 11. 

" Rise of Iskander " published, 17. 

RitiialismadvocatedbyLord J. Manners, 
82; lyy G. Smytiie, 84; and by 



Lord Beaconsfield^ 93-4. Afterwards 
denounced by Lord Beaconsfield, 
234-5. 

Ritualists accused by Lord Beaconsfield 
of conspiracy with* Catholics, 228. 
Denounced bv Lord Beaconsfield, 
234-5 ; though formerly strongly 
supported, ib. 

Roebuck, Mr. J. A., contests Bath as a 
Radical, 18-19. A Liberal in 1832, 
thoughavehementopponentof Whigs, 
25. Appearance in 1837, 62. At- 
tacked by Lord Beaconsfield, 118. 
Attacks Lord Beaconsfield, 122. De- 
fends Peel, 138. Congratulates Lord 
Beaconsfield onattainingto leadership, 

154. Attacks Lord Beaconsfield for 
his constant denunciations of Peel, 

155. Moves vote of confidence in 
the Russell Ministry, 158. Proposes 
Sebastopol committee, 191. Motion 
carried, ib. Committee accepted, 
192 ; proposes vote of censuro on 
conduct of war, 194. 

Rogers, S., said to have had Lord Bea- 
consfield baptized, 3. Described by 
Luttrell, ib. Guest of Lady Blessing \ 
ton, 6. A teacher of Lord Beacons- 
field's youth, 87. 

Bolfe, fax. J. . proposes Lord Beacons- 
field's health, 29. 

Ronayne, Mr., letter on O'Connell and 
Lord Beaconsfield, 40. 

Rothschild, Baron, elected for London, 
145. 

Bunneymede Letters, 56-7. 

Russell, Lord John, attacked WRunny-r 
mode, 56. Appearance in 1837, 60; 
and position, 62. Proposes Education 
Grant. 68. Position in 1841, 70. 
Introduces motion on state of Ireland, 
101. Eulogiaed by Lord Beacons- 
field, 102. Why? 102-3. F<ninig1Uly 
Review on Lord Beaconsfield's contra- 
dictory estimates of, 103-4. Supporta 
Maynooth Grant, 109. Denounces 
Com Law. 111. Position on question 
contrasted with Peel's, 111-13. Less 
popular with some Liberals than Peel, 
113. Fails to form Ministry, ib. 
Speech of explanation, ib. Opposes 
Peel's introduction of Coercion Bill, 

120. But supports first roading, 

121. Defends Peel, 138. Proposes 
abolition of protection on sugar. 140. 
Opposes Bentinck's Irish scneme,. 
141. Introduces Irish Coeroion Bill, 
144-5. Proposes removal of Jewish 
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disabilities. 146. Blamed bv Lord 
BeacoDsfield for doing so, 1^. Re- 
cognises leadership of Loni Beacons- 
iield, 154 Attacks Lord Beaconsfield 
for duplicity, 157. On censure of 
Palmerston's foreign polky, 158. 
Effect of death of Peel on, 160. 
On extension of the Irish franchise, 
160. Introduces Ecclesiastical Tithes 
Bill, 161. Defeated, ib. Tenders 
resignation. 162. Effect on the 
Ministry, io. Opposed by Aberdeen 
and Graham, ib. Resumes oflBce, ib. 
Dismisses Psilmerston, 163. Explains, 
ib. Introduces Reform Bill, ib. In- 
troduces Militia Bill, 164. Defeated, 
ib. Resigns, ib. On policy of Lord 
Derby's GoYemment, 167-8. On dis- 
solution of Parliament, 168. Again 
attacks Derby-Disraeli Ministry, 171. 
Denounces embarrassment of Goyem- 
ment by opposition, 189-90. Intro- 
duces Bill for abolition of Oaths, 190-1. 
Proposes supersession of Newccurtle, 
191. Resigns, ib. Asked to form new 
Goyemment, 192. Failed, ib. English 
representatiye at Vienna, ib. Re- 
turns to London, ib. On Vienna 
Congress, 193. Resigns, ib. Sup- 
X>orts Cobden's yote of censure on 
China war, 196. Proposes yote of 
confidence in Palmerstbn,. 199 Re- 
scues Lord Beaoonsfield's Indian Bill, 
201 ; and opposes his Preform Bill, 
203. Introduces Ref ormBill of 1860, 
207. Premier, 2ia Introduces Re- 
form Bill, ib. Resigns, 214. 
Russia, defended from charge of ageres- 
siyeness by Lord Beaconsfield, 97-9. 
Subject of questions by Lord Bea- 
consfield, 100. Consents to an- 
nexation of Cracow, 142. England's 
declaration of war against, 188-9. 
Hatred towards the winning game in 
England. 239. Joins in Andrassy 
.Note,240; andin Berlin Memorazid\im, 
ib. Declares war against Turkey, 254; 
thwarted b^Lord Beaconsfield, 255; 
yictorious, ib. 
Rutland, Duke of, condemns friendship 
- of his son (Lord J. Manners) and 
Smythe with Lord Beaconsfield, 85. 
Yet flattered under name Beaumanoir 
in « Coningsby," 89-90. 

Salisbuby, Marquis of, in 1837, 62. 
Supports motion in fayour of Pahner- 
ston, 194-5. Resigns, 216. OnHouso- 



*hold Suffrage BDl, 217. On Mr. 
Gladstone's demands, 220-1. Protests 
against enfranchisement of compoimd 
householder, 221. Pronounces yehe- 
ment inyectiye against Lord Beaoons- 
field,222-3. Denounces Lord Beacons- 
field for equiyocation on Irish Church, 
227. Attacked by Lord Beaconsfield 
on Public Worship Act, 234. Sent to 
Constantinople Conference, 264. On 
Memorandum with Schouyaloff, 257. 
Entry into London after Berlin Trealy, 
25a 

Salopian JourfuU reports Dr. Kennedy, 
7o; and challenge of Lord Beacons- 
field by Mr. Tardley, 74. Admires 
Lord Beaoonsfield's crest, ib. 

San Stefano, Treaty of, 266-7. 

Sandon, Lord, attecks Lord Beacons- 
field, 101. Approyes I^lmerston's 
Russian policy, 142. 

Saracens' relations with the Jews 
237. 

Sardinia, not sympathized with l^Lord 
Beaconsfield, lo2. 

Sarsfield discussed at Lady Blessing- 
ton's, 8. 

Schleswig-Holstein, 160. 

Schouyaloff, Count, share in n^otia- 
tions after Berlin Memorandum, 257. 

Schuyler, Mr. E., on Bulgarian atrooi- 
ties, 248 ; one of the Liberators of the 
East, ib. ; on the Batak massacre, ib. 

Scinde, 97. 

ScoUmanf The, reports Edinburgh speech 
of Lord Beaconsfield, 224-5 ; this con- 
trasted with official report, ib. 

Scott, Mr. Walter, on dispute between 
Lord Beaconsfield and wode, 53. 

Scott, Sir Walter, in "Vivian Grey," 12 

Sedley, Taylor, on Eafitem Question, 
240, et seq. On negotiations after 
Berlin Memorandum, 251-2. 

Semitic, The, principle, 149. 

Seryia supplies casus belli between Loid 
Beaconsfield and Peel^ 100. Requested 
by Beacon&field Ministry to assist in 
putting down Bosnian insurrectiosi, 
240. Denounced by Lord Beacons- 
field, 251-2, 254. 

Sidmouth. Lord, ridiculed in ''Con- 
ingsby,^' 89. 

Sidonia, a character in "Coningsby, 
89, 289. 

Shesman, Mr., quoted, 18. 

Sheffield, condition of in 1843, 139. 

Shelley, P. B., as portrayed in 
"Venetia," 75-6. 
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Shiel, Col, 197. 

Shiel, R. L., appearance in 1837, 61. 

Shrewsbury contested by Lord Beacons- 
field, 72-5. Addressed by Lord Bea- 
consfield, 102-8. 

Shrewsbury Chronide describes Mrs. 
Disraeli's share in Shrewsbury elec- 
tion, 74. 

Shrewsbury News reports speeches of Dr. 
Eenne^. 73, and of Lord Beacons- 
field, 74. lUdicules the latter's 
crest, 26. 

Shropshire ConservcUive reports Lord 
Beaconsfield's address, 72. Charges 
Peel with deserting F^tection, 103. 
Answered by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 

Sicily, not sympathized with by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 159. 

" Sketchesin London," see Grant, James. 

Slough, speech of Lord Beaconsfield at, 
202-3. 

Small Tenements Act, effect, 219; and 
application, 219-20. 

Smith, Hon. R., member for High Wy- 
combe, 18. Receives letter from J. 
Hume, 20. . Again elected, 25 ; and 
again, 32. 

Smith, Horace, guest of Lady Blessing- 
ton, 6. 

Smith, Sydney, compared with C. 
Buller, 62. 

Smith, Vernon, Mr., replies to Lord 
Beaconsfield's attack on Canning, 
199. Again replies, ib. 

Smythe, G. S. (afterwards Lord Strang- 
ford). Birth, 83. Elected to Par- 
liament, 84. An apostle of Young 
Englandism^ ib. Reasons for 
joining Young England party, 
lb. Separates from Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord John Manners, ib.. 
Want of enei^ in Parliament, ib. 
Refuses office, 85. Nature of friend- 
ship with Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 
Warned against this friendship, ib. 
Joins Morning Chronicle, 86. Suc- 
ceeds tQ his title, ib. Dies, ib. 
Estimate of his life, ib. Analysis of 
his works, ib. Hopes and aims in 
joining the Tory party, ib. Faith 
m Young Englandism intelligible, 
87. Defends Lord Beaconsfield, 
101. On Lord Beaconsfield's plagiar- 
ism from Thiers, 176-7. 

Somerset, Captain, remains faithful to 
Protection, 182 ; although deserted by 
Iiord Beaconsfield, ib. 

Somersets, The, rote against Peel, 138. 



Somerville, Sir W., opposes introduction 
of Coercion Bill, 120; and second 
reading, 127. 

Sound, The, 159. 

Southern Reporter contains account of 
Rathcormack massacrei 35-6. 

Southey, in "Vivian Grey," 12. 

SpectatOTf The, on quarrel between 
Lord Beaconsfield and O'ConnoU, 
42-3. Quoted, 44. OnLordBeaconsfield's 
first appointment as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 165. Quoted, 166-7. On 
Bulgarian atrocities, 243. On Rxis- 
sian declaration of war, 254. 

Spooner, Mr., aUuded to by Morning 
Chronicle, 152. 

Spottiswoode Subscription, character of, 
63. Subscribed to by Sir. F. Bur- 
dett, ib. Brought before the House 
of Commons, ib. Defended by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 64-5. 

St. Andrew's Holbom, Lord Beacons- 
field baptized at, 4-5. 

St. Cyr, Marshall de, eulogium of Thiers 
on, 175-7. 

St. Lys. character in " Sybil," 92. 

Stafford, Mr., flattered by Lord Bea- 
consfield, 117. Alluded to by Mom* 
ing ChronicUf 152. 

Stafford, Lord, eulogised by Lord J. 
Manners, 83. 

Stamford represented by Lord Salisbury, 
228. 

Standard, The, does not notice Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speech, 66. 

Stanhope, Earl, the late, on Peerage 
Bill; "Memoirs of Peel" quoted, 
30. Supports Palmerston's Russian 
policy, 142. 

Stanley, Lord, see late Lord Derby. 

Stansfeld, Rt. Hon. J.j involvea in a 
dispute about Mazzini, 211. De- 
nounced by Lord Beaconsfield, ib. 

Stapylton Toad, character in "Vivian 
Grey," 15. 

"Steyne, Marquis of," contrasted with 
Lord Monmouth, 88. 

Stockholm, Lord Strangf ord (6th) minis- 
ter at, 83. Birthplace of George 
Smythe, ib. 

Stockport rejects Obden, 62. Repre- 
sented by Cobden, 124. 

Strangford, Lady, on George Smythe, 
84-0 ; and Youi]^ England, ib. 

Strangford, Lord (6th), father of George 
Smythe, 83. Minister at Stockholm, 
ib. Death, 86. 

Strangford, Lord (7th>. See Smythe,G. S. 
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Sugar Duties disctissed in Parliament, 
71, 140. 

Sugden, Sir R (Lord St. Leonards), 
appearance in 1837, 61. 

Sunderland, Lord, introduces Peerage 

. Sill, 46. Defeated by Whigs, 46-7. 

Suspensory Bill, see Jiiah Church. 

"Sybil"- published, 92. Object, 93. 
Dramatis j>€rs(maSf lb. Recalls with 
regret days of the Abbots, ib. 
Highly praises Ritualism, 94. De- 
scriptions of the working classes mere 
daubs, ib. Represents Young Eng- 
land in "Egremont," ib. Describes 
aristocrats as natural leaders of the 
people, ib. Self-laudation of au- 
thor, 95. 

Talfourd Serjt, introduces Copyright 
JBill, 68. 

Tamworth represented by Peel, 71. 

"Tancred" published, 148. On rela- 
tions of Jews and Mohammedans, 
238. On superiority of Jews to 
Christians, 239. Dreams realised in 
Lord Beaconsfield's Premiership, 258. 

Tartar Bazardjik, see Bazardjik. 

Tartary, 97. 

Taunton, contested by Mr. Labouchere 
and Lord Beaconsfield, 34-40. 

Taunton Courier, describes Lord Bea- 
consfield as a Conservative, 34. Its 
accuracy doubted, ib. But after- 
wards proved, 38-9. 

" Taxes on knowledge " condemned by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 23-4-6. 

Taylor, Mr. P. A., defends Stansf eld's 
relations with Mazzini, 210. 

Taylor, T., guest of Mr. W. Meredith, 2. 

Teheran, 197. 

Thackeray, W. M., contrasted with 
Lord Beaconsfield, 88. Criticises 
"Coningsby,"92-3. 

"The Crisis Examined" published, 31. 

• Advocates immediatfe abolition of Irish 
Tithes, ib. ; reduction of the Irish 
Church, ib.; modification of Church 
Rates, ib. ; strongly defends Peel 
from charge of tergiversation, 31-2. 
and compares Ministry to Ducrow, 32. 

"The British Senate," see Grant, James. 

Thiers, M., essay stolen by Lord Bea^ 
consfield, 175-6. 

Thimbleby, Rev. J., baptised Lord Bea- 
consfield. 5. 

Thomson, Alderman, votes against Peel, 
139. Remains faithful to Protec- 
tion, 182 ; although deserted by Lord 
Beaconsfieldf ib. 



Thompson Colonel (afterwards General), 
member of Westminster Reform Club, 
39. Opposes Lord Beaconsfield at 
Maidstone, 59. Their principles 
compared, ib. Defeated, ib. 

Times, The, contains letter of Lord Bea- 
consfield, 23 ; and election address, 
23-4. Report of the the Rathcormack 
massacre, 35-6. Contains letters of 
Lord Beaconsfield^ 50 ; 53 ; 55. 
Publishes " Runnymede Letters," 
66-7. Quoted, 63. Praises Lord 
Beaconsfield's maiden speech, 67. 
Quotes "Coningsby," 92. Quoted 
132-3-4-6-7. On Protectionist 
leadership, 152. On Lord Beacons- 
field's first appointment as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 164. On his plagi- 
arism from Thiers, 176-7. Denies re- 
port of his resignation, 186. On 
Piggot case, 236. 

Tirnova, condition* during Bulgarian 
atrocities, 243. 

'Hthes, Irish, strongly denounced by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 31. Strongly 
defended by Lord Beaconsfield, 35 ; 
though they had just caused a bloody 
con^ct, 35-6. The Rathcormack mas- 
sacre, ib. 

Toraline, Mr., contests Shrewsburv 
along with Lord Beaconsfield, 72-4. 
Elected, 74. 

Tories support Lord Beaconsfield, 22. 
Coalition of, with Radicals advocated 
by LordBeaconsfield, 25, 27. Credited 
in "Vindication" with defeating the 
Peerage Bill, 46-7. The credit unde- 
served, ib. Induced to desert prin- 
ciples by Bolingbroke, 48. Attitude 
in 1837, 63. The real Free Traders, 
according to Lord Beaconsfield, 77. 
This statement contrasted with later 
statements, 77-8. Those of Liver- 
pool's time satirized in " Coningsby," 
88-9. Described by Lord Beaconsfield 
as apostles of retrenchment, 153. 
Never opposed to Reform, according 
to Lord Beaconsfield, 215. This 
statement examined, ib. 

Torrens, Mr. W. M'C, describes Lord 
Beaconsfield at Mrs. Norton's, 10. 
ies lodger franchise, 221. . 

ToWler Hamlets represented by Mr. 
A^n, 230-1. 

Tractarianism begat Young Englandism, 
87. ^ Influences Oxford's leading 
men, ib. 

<' Treatise on TaxAtiob " ue M'Culloeh. 
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Trevelyan, Mr., Life of Macaulay, see 
Lord Macaulay. 

Triennial Parliaments supported by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 23. i^ain sup- 
ported by him, 26 ; and again, 2i7. 
Dropped, 31. Advocated by Colonel 
Thompsoi^ 69 ; who was opposed by 
Lord JBea<ft>nsfield, ib. Again opposed 
by Lord Beaconsfield, 69. 

Trollope, Sir J., votes against Peel, 109. 
Referred to in Morning Chronicle^ 152. 

True Sun attacks Lord ]Beaconsfiela, 43. 

Turkey, Lord Beaconsfield's constancy 
to, 100. Stronghr defended by Sir 
A. Layard, 187. Unanimityof Jewsin 
favour of, 236-7. The result of alliance 
in past, and common hate of Chris- 
tians, ^7-8. Accepts intervention of 
Consuls in Bosnian insurrection, 240. 
The stcUtM quo advocated by Xiord 
Beaconsfield, ib. The Andrassy 
Note, ib. Berlin Memorandum, ib. 
Follows Lord Beaconsfield's advice, 
241. The Bulgarian massacres, 242-50. 
Independence again defended by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 251. Rejects proposals 
of Constantinople Conference, 254. 
War with Russia, ib. 

Tyne Mercury on Peel in *41, 80. 

Tyrrell, Sir J., votes against Peel, 139. 
Referred to by Morning Chronicle, 152. 
On Lord Beaconsfield^ first Budget, 
170. 

Ultramontanism advocated by Lord 

J. Manners, 83; by G. Smythe, 84 
Union, Repeal of, O'uonnelVs agitation 

for, 101. 
Urquhart, Mr. D., said to be the original 

of Sidonia, 89. Plagiarised by Lord 

Beaconsfield, 233-4. 
Utrecht, Treaty of, 141. 

" Vanitt Fair," contrasted with "Con- 
ingsby," 88. 

Vanstittart, Mr., ridiculed in "Con- 
ingsby," 89. 

" Venetia" published, 75 ; analysed, 75-6. 

Victor Emmanuel condemned by the 
Conservative partv, 203. 

Vienna, Treaty of, 142. Congress at, 192. 

ViUiers, Right Hon. C. P., in 1837, 61. 
Proposes motion on Com Laws, 70. 
Proposes reply to Address, 157. Asks 
deolJBiration of policy from Derby 
Ministry, 168. Gives notice of mo- 
tion in favour of Free Trade, 174. 
Proposes resolutions, 177. On Lord 



Beaconsfield's amendment, 178. 
Palmerston's Amendment, 180. 

"Vindication of the English Constitu- 
tion" published, 45. Egotistic anec- 
dote, lb. The Commons an Estate, ib. 
Attacks the author's former friends, 
46. Indicts WhigpMiiy, ib. Charges 
it with limiting Peerage, ib. -The' 
charge unfounded, 46-7. Eulogists 
Geo. IIL , 47; and Pitt, ib. ; and Burke, 
ib. Lord Beaconsfield portrays him- 
self imderBolingbroke, 47-8. Describes 
Tories as the national party, 48. Eulo- 
gises Bolin^broke for deserting Tory 
principles m ofiice, ib. This prin- 
ciple examined, ib. Reviewed in 
Globe, 49-50. Its doctrines compared 
with Lord Beaconsfield's speeches, 
ib. Similarity of ideas in "Con- 
ingsby," 88. Doctrines contrasted 
with ju)rd Beaconsfield's speeches in 
1846, 118. 

Vii^l, Lord Beaconsfield compares him- 
self to, 33. 

" Vivian Grey," first part published, 7. 
Extremely successful, ib. Second 
part published, ib. Analjteed, 11-17. 
The hero ^oes to school, 12. Studies 
politics, lb. Reflections on the 
means of success, 12-13. Meets and 
flatters the Marquess of Carabas,13-14. 
His reflections on life, 14. His t^- 
tics at a dinner, 15. Meeting of 
the Carabas p£u*ty, ib. Speech, ib. 
Interview with a retired Statesman, 
ib. Vivian Grey and Mrs. Felix 
Lorraine, 16-17. Supplies the key to 
Lord Beaconsfield's -character and 
career, 18. Similarity of passage in, 
with speech of Lord Beaconsfield, 30. 
Dreams realised in liord Beaconsfield's 
second Premiership, 257. 

Wakley, Mr. T. , on Lord Beaconsfield's 
first Budget, 171. 

Wales disturbed by Chartists, 70. 

Walpole, The Rt. Hon. H. S. , censures 
Lord Beaconsfield for attacking Lord 
Canning, 200. Resigns office, 203. 
Advocates proceeding with Resolu- 
tion and Reform Bill simultaneously, 
216. 

Walpole, Sir R., chief means of defeat- 
ing Peerage Bill, 46-7. 

Ward, Mr., in 1837, 6L 

Warwickshire represented by Mr New- 
degate, 139. 

Welbeck, scene of Bentinck's death, 151. 
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Wellington, Duke of, called to power, 
28. Reason for accepting Free 
Trade, 118. Joined by Canning's 
friends in Ministiy, 128. Dies, 175. 
Lord Beaconsfield pronounces pan- 
egyric on, 176-7; which was plagiarised 
from French Review, ib. 

'Westminster Elector" accuses Lord 
Beaconsfield of beinga member of a 
' Liberal Club, 34. His charge de- 
nied by Lord Beaconsfield, 37-8. 
Proyes his charge by producing Lord 
Beaconsfield's letters, 38-9. 

Westminster Review severely criticises 
"the Young Duke," 8. Edited by 
CoL Thompson, 59. On "Sybil," 94. 

Westminster Reform Club, Lord 
Beaconsfield charged with being a 
member of, 34. He denies the 
charge, 37-8. ITie chaise proved by 
a Westminster Elector, 38-9 ; and by 
Mr. Fraser Rae, 39. Foundation of, ib. 
* What is He ?" published, 27. Advo- 
cates coalition of Tories and Radicals, 
ib. 

Whigs disliked by Reformers, 18. Op- 
posed by Reformer candidates, 18-lk 
Abuse" of, conmion among genuine 
Liberals, 25. Attacked by Lord 
Beaconsfield, 23-4-5-7; 36-7. Indicted 
in "Vindication," 46. Accused of 
limiting the creation of Peers, 46-7. 
The charge unfounded, ib. De- 
scribed as an oligarchy, 47. Attacked 
in Olobe, 50-51 : and by Runimnede, 
67. Position in 1837, 62. Not true 
free-traders according to LordBeacons- 
field, 77. Confidence of Queen brought 
forward in favour of, 78. Appealed 
to by Lord Beaconsfield against Peel, 

110. Determined to carry Free Trade, 

111. In new Parliament, 144. 
Whiteside, Mr., approves of Lord 

Beaconsfield's Indian motion, 199. 

Whitehall Gardens, residence of Sir R. 
Peel, 139. 

Widdicombe, Mrs., 92^ 

Wilberforce, Mr., 255. 

William IV., death of, 58. 

Williams, Rev. Mr., influenced by Trac- 
tananism, 87. 

Willis, N. P., describes Lord Beacons- 
field, 7-8. 

Willoughby, Sir H., opposes Gladstone'^ 
doubling of income tax, 18& 



Wilson, Mr., proposes increase of malt 
tax, 189. 

Wiltshire represented by Mr. Long, 139. 

Winchelser Scholar. Lord Beaconsfield 
described as a, #3. The statement 
examined, ib. 

Winchester, Lord Beaconsfield at a 
private school in, 4; 751 

Wood, Alderman, member of the West- 
minster Reform Club, 39. 

Wood, Sir Charles (now Lord Halifax), 
on Lord Beaconsfield's first Budget, 
170. Criticises Lord Beacons- 
field's second Budget, 184. Assailed 
bv Lord Beaconsfield, ib. Attacks on 
Napoleon, 191. 

Wycombe, High, character of, 18. 
Contested by Lord Beaconsfield and 
CoL Grey, 18-22. Returns CoL Grey, 
22. A^n contested, 23-6. Again re- 
turns CoL Grey, 26. Addressed by 
Lord Beaconsfield, 31. Again re- 
turns CoL Grey, 32. Speech of 
Lord Beaconsfield at, ib. Claimed 
hj Lord Beaconsfield as his birth- 
place, 72; as his fatiier's property, 
lb. ; and as willing to return him 
and his nominee, ib. These state- 
ments examined, ib. Again claimed 
by Lord Beaconsfield as his place of 
birth, 161. 

Wyndham, quoted by Lord Beacons- 
field, 24. 

Yabdlst, Mr. W., challenges Lord 
Beaconsfield, 74. 

Yorks, The, vote against Peel, 139. 

"Young Duke" published, 8. Its 
chare^ter, ib. Prophecy on Lord 
Beaconsfield's future, 68. On Cann- 
ing, 138-4. 

" Young England," first appearance in 
Lord Beaconsfield's speeches, 6S. 
Party formed, 81-2. Advocated 
by Lord J. Manners, 81-3 ; and 
by George Smjrthe, 83-5. Absurdity 
of its doctrines, 86. Begotten by 
Tractarianism, 86-87. Adoption of 
those doctrines intelligible in G. 
Smythe and Lord J. Manners, ib. ; 
but not in Lord Beaconsfield, ib. ; 

2et preached most vigorously by him. 
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" The most popular of DodB^—Funny Folks. 

" Ultra Badical, but very clever." — Sporting Times 

"The contents generally are exceedingly amusing." — The 
Observer. 

"An amusin^c little compilation. Ko political bias is dis- 
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the pointed epigram or the stinging verse."— The £xamincr. 

" As Landor said of Byron's poetry, ^ It is as bitter as gall, 
and as original as sin.' "—London Letter. 

" This is the sprightliest as well as the most racily personal 
of all the comic p^uctions of the election."— TAe Sportsman. 

" The Popular Dod, edited by Tommy, ought to be a tremend- 
ous success, if 'Tommy' doesn't speedily find his way into the 
House of Correction." — The Referee 

" The sledge-hammer style of "wit"— Society. 

"Does not hold up a flattering mirror to members, nor are 
'Tommy's* portraits good natured, but there can be no question 
of their vigovir and smartness."— P«nnj/ lUustrated Paper. 

" If any one wants a good laugh over a sii^ularly impudent 
production, he will do well to invest sixpence in the 'Popular 
Dod edited by Tommy.'*'— Life. 

" More distinctly abusive than frnvay. "—Lloyds Newspaper. 

* ' A smartiy written little book. "—Moonshine. 

" Tommy is as entertainingly impudent in ' the damned- 
good-natured-friend '-ly way as ever."— London Letter. 

"If impudence is any recommendation to an author^ the 
editions of Tommy will soon reach to teens." — West London. 
Observer. 

" * Dod ' is most popular."— Letter from popular M.P. 

" Tommy's sketches of Parliament men in prose and verse aire 
simply inimitable. The jeu d' esprit on the junior member for 
Brummagem strikes us as being especially' fit." — Fact. 

"No better sixpenny worth can be obtained."— TA^ ReU" 
dezvous. 

" The third part of the Popular Dod is out. It continues to 
be impudent and amusing." — Life. 

" A popular publication."— TA« Morning Advertiser, 
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Parliamentary honours." — The Obgeroer. 

"The acidulated young gentleman who shaiply limns M.P.s 
in The Popular Dod has perpetrated a Third Part, which will 
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" A satirical list of the members of the House of Commons 
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He does not even rise to the height of ill-nature, although he 
intends so to do."— Vanity Fair. 

" Still amusing, and containing bold caricatures in words, is 
the third port of this work. * Tommy ' has little reverence for 
legislators, and in prose or verse jests at their weaknesses, and 
laughB witiiout unkindness at their strong points. There is, 
however, a glowing ode to Mr Bright, which is full of earnest- 
ness, but disfigured by such a phrase as ' their ill-got strong- 
holds,' which, as applied to the squirearchy of England, is 
devoid alike of humour and truth."— TAe JUxamitier. 
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given of Mr Biggar." — Liverpool Courier 

" A happy caricature of Mr Biggar, whose singular figure and 
unlovely features afford a good mark for the artist, "—if anci^ter 
JSvening Jfews. 

"Is said to be the production of some members and ex' 
members of the House of CommonB."—Shegield Daily Tele- 
graph. 

"Written with a genuine sense of political humour."— 
Hampshire Independent. 

" The satire is sharp and glittering, and a vein of true humour 
pervades the whole."— The Liverpool Porcupine. 
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" We thought we should welcome Part II. and we do."— 
Leed» Mercury. 

" There is more wit than Punch displays at present, and 
humour enough to cap a Yorks^reman*'*— BnjgrMou^e and 
Rantrack Gazette. 

" Tommy is a daring ^oung man, and wields the tomahawk 
and scalping knife of ridicule witii vigour and effect. — The 
Sheffield FoH. 



ti 



A bright little brochfure. Tommy's rugged veracity, {dain- 
speaking and good-nature, coupled with an entire absence of 
vulgarity or rudeness, must cause the sketches to be widely 
reaA"~Noltingham Escprese. 

" An amusing little publication."— ^or^ampton HeraM. 

"The writer is evidently well acquainted with all the 
peculiarities of our legislatures."— iSoutA Bavhk Advertiser. 

" An entertaining repertory of Parliamentary carioatureen- 
witty, penetrating, and polished." — Sussex Daily News. 

" It is certainly amusing, sometimes severe, aU through 
very.clever."— ^aii/iDKC Courier. 

" See how * The Popular Dod,' edited by Tommy of that ilk, 
speaks of the heir to the Devonshire estates ! "—Craven Herald. 

" There is not a dull line in the whole series."— jEu22 and 
Lineolnshire Times. 

"Written with much spirit, and abounding in wit and 
sprightliness. A sixpenny worth that would do any one good 
to read, and will create a laush wherever it goes. The carica- 
tures are among the best we nave seen."— Bingley Telephone. 

" This is the most outspoken, personal, not to say vulgar, 
publication we have ever met with. Yet it is decidedly raqy 
and clever."— Wakefield and West Riding Herald, 

The Seven Sisters* Journal simply quotes the description of 
Mr M'Cullough Torrens^ the Berwick papers the lines on the 
Lord Advocate. 

" Its object is to seize on the weak points of members of the 
House of Commons, and to caricature them most unmercifully. 
This it does in a sarcastic, vigorous, not to say venomous, 
manner."— C2\^ton Chronicle. 

" Tommy evidently knows a great deal about ' the collective 
wisdom' whose peculiarities he so mercilessly exposes."— 
Bolt&n Advertiser. 



a 



" CShaff of a certain sort the sketches are, and few perhaps of 
« Scotch kind, but English readers will nest appreciate the 
rough and ready way of dealing with respectable people, and 
those who should by their position be so."— O^ord Times. 
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"The faithfulness of the portraits, and their audacious and 
iJmost unpahdleled impudence, cannot fail to make everyone 
laugh who reads them."— Richmond Chranicle. 

" One of the most witty productions of the d&y."— Bucks 
Advertiser and Aylesbury News. 

"It is to be hoped some notices will be omitted wiien this 
comic Dod is republished in one volume."— 5A«^eW Daily 
Telegraph, 

" Hie 'Popular Dod' has reached its fourth edition, and no 
wonder."— Aotherham and Masbro* Advertiser. 

" M.P/8 characters are most sarcastically but in the main 
most truthfully dra!wn."—£il8ton Herald. 

"As original and clever as it is outspoken."- Dewsbury 
Chronicle, 



SCOTCH NOTJCES. 

" Tommy cannot be said to have any politics^ rather a free 
lance, fighting right and left regardless on which side of the 
House the selected victim site."— Pauley Merald. 

"A serio-comic Debrette for the House of Commons, the 
salient points of each member being described in pithy prose 
or random rhyme."— -P^/es^tre Advertiser. 

"The writer shows his thorough acquaintance with the 
manners and customs, the faults, failings, and little idiosyn- 
cracies of each member hit oft."— Paisley Daily Express. 

"Many of * Tommy's' sayings are as clever as they are 
unique." — .'erUishire ConstitutumaZ. 

" This original and amusing book'et of serio-comic * tips ' 
is a political treat." — Buteman. 

"The biographical sketches in "The Popular Dod" hit off 
very Buocessfully the characteristics of the honourable gentle- 
men w^ho are introduced to tiie reader."— i^Tor^m JSnsign. 

"Altogether a singularly may sixpenny worth."— 06an 
Telegraph. 

" The work is * a happy thought ' reduced to practice with 
an ability that will command success." — Leith Herald, 
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" The jportraita of Colonel Mure and Lord Elcho are inimit- 
able."— i^aZArir* Berald. 

** It Is cleverly written, and sketches the peculiarities of the 
members of the House of Commons in summary but gra{>hic 
uoiimer.*'— Helensburgh and Gareloch Times. 

"The brief sketches of members of Parliament, printed in 
this Popular Dod, are a good deal livdier and more entertaining 
than they are just. The aim of the publi^ers seems to be to 
produce a Parliamentary Vcmity Fair in miniature."— J^din- 
hurgh J)aUy Review. 

** A mirror in which members of Parliament can see them- 
selves as olJiers see them,"-r-Miennox Herald. 

" A quaintly comicJJiough after all only too truthful, produc- 
tion.** — Dumbarton Herald. 

< ' Tommy * nothing extenuates, nor sets down aught in malioe,' 
and bis lively descriptions enable us to realise the personalities 
of a few of oiur noted representatives."— Ar({ro««aa» wnd Salt- 
coats Herald. 

** Tlie idio^yncrades of our Parlianientaiy representatives are 
very felicitously hit off, but as a rule the sketcnes are more trod 
than complimentary." — Alloa Advertiser. 

" A clever little book." — John o' Oroat Journal. 

" Marred by some passages for which the epithet scurrilous 
is not a whit too severe." — Aberdeen Free Press. 

" The sketches are clever and amusing, but a little less bitter- 
ness would not have detracted from their interest." — Dwnfenn- 
line Journal. 

"A very jolly, readable, caustic— yet, withal, not ill-natured 
booklet is Part III. of The Popular Hod."— Paisley Herald. 

" A lively little work, which handles somewhat roughly our 
august Parliamentary representatives."— «7«(2^r^A Gazette. 

" We hope it will do the victims good. This much is certain> 
that it will furnish the public with a rich fund of amusement* 
and also with some fresh information about the political cele* 
brities of the day. The portraits are wonderfully clear."— 
Oreenodc Telegraph. . . . 
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IRISH NOTICES. 

**The second part of that entertaining Parliamentary pabli- 
oation, " The Popular Dod," was issued yesterday, and cir- 
culated in the House of Ciommons to>day. The oarioature in 
Part I. was of Mr Biggar. In this number Sii O. Balfour 
figures on the first page. In the thirty pageb which compose 
the hrodmref several members come in for scathing notice 
under the too bitter pen of the editor. There is not space to 
notice one-half the prose' and podbical photc^praphs in * Dod/ 
but the Irish ones will have interest for your readers. 
Passing over the notice of Mr Shaw, which is malevolent to a 
degree, we come to a terse sketch of Lord Montagu. < Dr 
Cameron,' * Donald Currie,* and *Mr John M'Laren,* are 
bitter, and clearly written by 'A Brother Soot.' The 
notice to Mr Torrens is also to be deprecated, while severe 
measure has been meted out to Mr A. M. Sullivan. Every 
reader of '* Dod," however, wiU rejoice to read the kindly 
notice which it contains of the genial Sergeant-at-Arms, the 
ever-amiable Captain Qossett. — London Correspondent of 
Dvblin Express. 

"A lively collection 
northern Whig. 

** Tommy's delineations, to those who can trace the under 
current of truthfulness running through, cannot but seem 
correctly drawn."— Z)erry Journal. 



of legislative portraits." ~ Be^dut 



AMERICAN NOTICES. 

** There has just been published oy Messrs Bennett Brochers, 
Dumbarton, a clever little brochure entitled * The Popular Dod.' 
It gives burlesque sketches of many well-known members of 
the House of Commons. Throughout its pages there runs a 
vein of rich, racy humour, mingled with sarcasm, which, 
though often cruel, is always true."— The Scottish Ainerican 
'Journal. 

" Vigorous pen portraits. . . . Members of Parliament 
have their portraits sarcasticall;ir, vigorously, and in the main 
truthfuUy drawn."— TAe American Scotsman. 
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lure tbe men wno are doing The Popft'ftr JDod, a 
description of the members of the present ParUament, whudt 
is equally wonderful in its bitter irony or sly humour t Part 
in., the first I have come across, is the smartest ifeu ePetprit I 
have read for many a day. Why does not ' Tommy ' wnfea to 
meV—Tlie World. 

" ft it frees Members of Parliament from faults to which they 
have hitherto been blind, Tommy will have aooomplishfid more 
by the publication of his little and InexpensiTO brochure thaa- 
thepondrous and dear Hansard could possibly do in a century." 
— Sheffield Post. 

** Tommy is the most outspoken, and also the sharpegt and 
most daring satirist that has appeared in this country since tbd 
davg of Dr Woloot."— C?re«noc« iVelegraph. 

" The wit is trenchant and the satire keen."~Z2o2/<r« W4€Hif 
Newspaper. 

** Part III. is quite equal to the preceding parts in qpwklini; 
wit and kindly but incisive sakUxe.— Western Mail, 

"Part III. is as dear and caustic as ita poredeoesflORk"--* 
ClifUm Chronicle. 

" A spicy little publication. No political bias is allowed, to 
weigh m the delineations. Liberals and Conseryativei alikd 
being hit off witb a smartness and humour whieh Is most 
amusing,"— Brj^^ton Oitardian* 
** As comic and cutting as ever.*'— iSoutA Ba/nk^ AdverHsef, ' • 
" Contains as much malice as wit." — The Oracle. 
" Tommy has literally scalped many of l^s victims."—- firft^ 
cudbrightshire Advertiser 

*'¥he Popular Dod is the curious title of a no lass ourionm 
pubhcation."— ffatcicA: Express. 

"All, irrespective of party » share Tommy's lash, but the 
d]hlbbing is given with such evident good humous that att 
should enioy a hearty laugh, even if the thong should fall on 
the shoulders of some Idghly respectable and In his own ootmty 
hiffhly respected member."— Trrca:^aTO Advertiner, 

^* Unquestionably clever they are, but wickedly |>angettt in 
their conception and details." — Oban Telegraph, 

" This satire upon the grave and formal list of M.P.'s wilb 
which the name of * Dod ' has been so long acnodated i* » 
happy idea, and the publishers may* be said to have. 'soored a 
decidedly good print:'— HuU and LincolTuikire Timet. 

" The illustrations would not be disowned by artistio contel'' 
huton to Punch.**- Brighton Chwrdian.. 
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"Beyond description h«fn9«9U9, wiMjr, pithy, pungent, and 
critical— the crilidsm bein^ of an excoriating, indsive, yivtseet- 
iAft'lEfiid, which attracts by its skill and astoni^es by its adroit* 
HMVMidatidadty.'*— ilucMana Times. 

^ A. dheap ^nd good sixpenny worth of satirical writing that 
briftles with ttie nbis and needles of sarcastic prose and verse— 
a vert Uil> le prid^y fear of the Uteraiy world, cultivated for the 
express purpose of tormenting public men,**— Swansea Teie- 
ffrojfh, 

^*I dnd notUng interesting in it, except the opinlcms Of the, 
pw88.**~A CtendW TWend, 

*^'Oneof the Severest, smartest, keenest, 'cutest, and most 
personal, not to say impertinent, little brochures we have read 
this BUliiy a day. The caricatures capitaL**— iTortii Devon 

" The tbixd edition of Part in. of the ' Popular Dod,* edited 
by l^emmy, is vo hand from the Firm of Bennett Bros., London 
and Dumbarton. It is. amusing and smart."— TAe Seven Sisters 
mnd>9thsburp Park Journal 

" Gives some capital sketches of the members of the Lower 
H6b»/''^ Ba9^fka Oaurier. 

** In the brevity of some of the nolioes lies the Doddinesa of 
lite attttgV ™^ ToBOxay may be congratulated on being suocesso. 
fol In hiathird series.** Brighottse and Rastrick Gazette. 

'^Pait tn. is oonsj^cuons- for the same smartness and pun- 
gency that gained so favourable a reception for Parts I. and 

** Its object is to sefste on the weak pdints of members of the 
Hbaii^of'OoBambns, and to caricature them most unmereifQlly. 
This it does in a sarcastic, vigorous, not to say venomous man- 
UBfWCH^ion Ohr&niefe. 

" A clever and racy litUe work." -OrkMy Herald. 

'* All' ilmnsltig mixture of good humoured cJhafT and maU^bous 
ham^iOanmBJ'^-^Aberdeen Joumah 
■ ^'TheUogvaphiesoverflowwithhumour.'*— i7br0tem'J^n»V'n* 

'^Some notloe has recently been taken by a sectloaof the 
press of a book called 'The Popular Dod,' which is being 
isiusd in parte fuMn a I>mnbarton printing office. The book is 
a mixture of coaneness bordering on inaecen<7 and saroasm, 
cmristing. ehiefly of Itolsehood. The trtish would not receive 
any nMica at our iMmds but for the fact that with successive 
Bumbsmitrgrows bcdd^ in its coarseness, until at leogtH it has 
really reached a point at which common decency is outraged. 
CWb,«QMiabii]y'«egt«t that there are some people who have mis- ' 
taken the production totmL^—^fkuifovf News, 
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